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& 
’ Wast 
iii 1a “is ’ ; : % In the 
CoMMON” is an unkind word when applied to salt. This * ° 
amazing mineral, essential to life itself, deserves an adjec- = O 3 Advise 
tive as noble as its many virtues. It serves many vital j econor 
purposes in industry, but its major duty lies in the home. ‘ © 
Here Cerebos Table Salt, refined to a dazzling white Some ke y facts and fi gures about the boilerhouse at The ¢ 
: : F sn Sia aed Middlewich, Cheshire and Greatham, West Hartlepool ® defy ¢ 
purity, conjures from even the most insipid dish a mouth- saihiiaee ies ( e 
watering flavour, adds a sharper delight to even the — ethod of firing!. .-0..-0..ssosceecebeseeescess se Chain grate stokers i 
spiciest food. A meal without Cerebos salt might nourish Steam pressure:............... vn tees 180 and 160 p.s.i. respectively # Grow 
* : 7 ai; ¢ > Steam temperature:....................490° F. and 450° F. respectively PA : 
the body, but it would certainly nev er delight the palate. sox. Gdeiiatans eitads bs eins andisibnne ine: of dhanmmpee bier unieaiely 2 Ameri 
The men who make the big decisions at Cerebos— Annual fuel consumption: ....................+-+++++39,000 tons of coal % impror 
controlling company of the majority of domestic salt- SOLID FUEL— E 
processing firms in Britain—choose coal to heat their giant § Invest 
boilers. They choose coal because coal gives them the more heat at less cost—and it's British ; extend 
maximum heat for the minimum cost; because coal, e 
mechanically sioked, is smokeless, and because coal, the ; PROGRESS! VE INDUSTR Y Ny Head 
home produced fuel, is reliable. Our coalfields can supply ei 
all the needs of British industry for generations to come. IS GOING FORWARD ON f Some. 
When it is your duty to make decisions about fuel, é cause 
remember Cerebos. They’ve proved that coal is well worth < - 
: 4 s ; % Teach 
its salt. Follow their example—and you'll get the same as 
palatable proof. z indu 
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INTERNATIONAL 


The Line to Moscow 


One side of an imaginary telephone conversation on a private 
line between the White House and the Kremlin. Mr Kennedy’s 
task should be to make clear to Mr Khrushchev which are the 
vital interests in Berlin that the West cannot give up, at any price, 
and which are the marginal ones that it might, for a consideration 
(p. 1039). 


In eastern Europe, particularly in Poland, there are fears of 
war (p. 1048), as there are in the West. But the anxiety for 
negotiations in both East and West has still to overcome the desire 
of each side not to make the first move—and the reluctance of 
President de Gaulle (p. 1047). This is related to his internal 
struggle to control the French armed forces (p. 1066). 


The west German election campaign has come to life since 
August 13th. A theme to be detected in all parties is that Dr 
Adenauer may not remain chancellor for long after the elections 


(p. 1065). 


Two Kinds of Neutral 


The Belgrade neutrals have a chance to turn their wish for 
peace to practical account when the United Nations Assembly 
meets next week. The West should align itself with their desire 
for a a unaligned UN (p. 1043). 


By conced“%g the French contention that Bizerta cannot be 
handed over while the Berlin crisis lasts, M. Bourguiba has 
resurrected his own unique brand of pro-western neutralism 
(p. 1049). 
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ILLS 
Wasting Sickness 


In the first of two articles Sir Robert Hall (lately Economic 
Adviser to the British Government) analyses Britain’s recurring 
economic predicaments (p. 1041). 


The chronic economic problems of the Isle of Man practically 
defy constructive analysis (p. 1045). 
Growing Pains 


America is prepared to bargain hard in Vienna for moderate 
improvements to the International Monetary Fund (p. 1085). 


Investment trusts are tackling difficulties in their attempts to 
extend their appeal to smaller savers (p. 1086). 
Headaches 


Some of Mr Cousins’s men drive fuel tankers: their striking could 
cause much national pain (p. 1047). 


Teachers’ unprofessional—indeed frankly amateur—plans for 
“industrial ” action may hurt them more than the Government 
(p. 1050). 


Two Kinds of Peacemaker 

Time will show whether the. UN’s coup in. the Katanga con- 
tributes to the-stability of the Congo, or the reverse ; the means 
employed by the peacemakers have been a shock (p. 1047). 


The formation of an Arab force to take over from the British in 
Kuwait is a triumph for the Arab League, but it is too early to 
regard the future of the Sheikdom as settled-(p. 1068). 


Africa: Pride and Prejudice 
Ghana’s constant assertions of the black man’s dignity show an 
unnecessary lack of self-confidence (p. 1050). 


The success of the Uganda constitutional conference will depend 
on a deal with the proud Baganda (p. 1068). ns 

The British. Government has agreed to talk once. more on 
Northern Rhodesia’s constitution, to Sir Roy Welensky’s fury. It 
would be a pity if Africans attributed this success to violence 
instead of to Mr Kaunda’s patient.leadership (p. 1049). 


America: Arms and Argument 
What sort of war is the present military build-up of the United 
States preparing for (p. 1073). 


The victory of Mayor Wagner in New York is also a victory for 
President Kennedy (p. 1074). 


Local issues in the automobile industry are delaying final signature 
of a wage settlement, which is nevertheless a triumph for Mr 
Reuther (p. 1074). 


While bank mergers are in a muddle (p. 1081), book mergers have 


__ put the publishing industry on a sounder basis (p. 1082). 


The Treasury’s latest refunding has several unusual features 
(p. 1077). 
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Supersonic aircraft could cause more discomfort than is realised 
(p. 1098). 

CURES 

Placebos 


Mr Hare’s specific for the ailments of trade unions seem to depend 
on Mr Woodcock’s writing a prescription (p. 1048). 


The snap election in Ireland seems to be about nothing in 
particular (p. 1062). 
Pills 


The hasty incarceration of Lord Russell and his co-sedentarians 
may do the cause of law and order more harm than good (p. 1048). 


Under some more palatable sugar, another Labour idea about town . 


and country planning contains the same old core of freehold 
nationalisation (p. 1053). 
Physicks 


Vauxhall’s new Victor should recapture some of the ground lost 
by the old one (p. 1094). 


Does more mechanisation in the mines mean a smaller chance 
of an increase in coal prices ? (p. 1089). 


2 Detailed contents on page 1039 
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BRISTOL/FERRANTI = LOODHOU Ne D MARK 2 


CHOSEN BY SWEDEN AND SWITZERLAND 
ENTIRELY ON TECHNICAL MERIT 









In open competition with the best weapon systems 
available in the West, and strictly on technical 
and operational merit, the Bristol/Ferranti 
Bloodhound Mark 2 has been chos#n by Sweden 
and Switzerland. This powerful, ac@urate and 
air-transportable weapon system has also been 
ordered by the Royal Air Force as the basis 

of Britain's anti-aircraft defence. 











Bloodhound Mark 2 is a second-generation 
missile system and is the logical development 
from Bloodhound Mark I. 


Bloodhound Mark 2 has: 
@ Long range 


@ High and low altitude coverage 





@ Extended performance in all aspects of 
anti-aircraft defence. 


@ Latest anti-jamming techniques and 
C.W. Radars. 


Bloodhound system management by 
Bristol Aircraft Ltd. Radars and 


electronics by A.E.1. Ltd. and Ferranti Ltd. This dig 
: Bureau, 
BRISTOL/FERRANTI Moisi 
publishe 

BLOODHOUND |: 
This is 

MARK 2 available 
been circ 


BRISTOL AIRCRAFT LTD FILTON HOUSE BRISTOL A Company of 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ONE HUNDRED PALL MALL LONDON SW1 
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J. Walter Thompson announces the publication of Western Europe 
—a digest of marketing statistics 


This digest has been prepared by the British Market Research 
Bureau, an associate company of J. Walter Thompson. 

Most of the statistics in this volume have been collected from 
published sources ; others have been supplied by JWT offices 
and associated offices throughout. Western Europe. 

This is the first time that this digest has been made generally 
available. Previous editions (the first appeared in 1954) have 
been circulated only to clients of JWT and BMRB. 


Western Europe includes all European countries outside the Iron 
Curtain e It emphasizes population and production statistics, con- 
sumption and standard of living indicators, and international trade 
statistics @ It gives corresponding figures for the United States, 
wherever possible e It is spirally bound, 215 pp, 11 x 94 ins» 


For copies of Western Europe (price 30/- post free), or for any further 
details, please write to The Librarian, British Market Research Bureau 
Ltd.,47 Upper Grosvenor Street, London, W.1.Tel: Hyde Park 8121. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
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A plea by America’s wisest authority 
on Russia—in The Observer this Sunday 


tee READ George F. Kennan’s 
book, ‘‘Russiaand the West’, 
is to feel that you are listening to 
a very wise man. Once U.S. 
Ambassador in Moscow, he not 
only knows Russia extremely 
well, but—what is quite as rare— 
can see his own country clearly. 
His last chapter was described by 
Sir William Hayter (himself an 
ex-Ambassador to Russia) as 
“the most sensible stuff on 
foreign policy that I have read 
for many years’. And a Yugoslav 
Minister is reported as saying 
that it should have been read by 
everyone at the Belgrade 
Neutrals’ Conference. 

It is this last chapter, ‘“‘Keeping 
a World Intact’, that The 
Observer is printing this Sunday. 

Mr. Kennan’s basic theme is 
“the absurdity of the idea that 
outright war would be a suitable 


means of protecting the Western 
Community from the kind of 
challenge with which Russian 
Communism has confronted it’’. 
He claims that outright war has 
never been an instrument of 
Soviet policy; warns us against 
hoping for ‘absolute’ harmony or 
‘absolute’ anything; pleads that 
we leave a few problems for our 
children to solve. 


A sane, calm, eloquent voice, 
and a new one. You can listen to 
it in The Observer, this very 
Sunday. 
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WHICH WAY FOR THE 
UNIONS? 


The second instalment of 
Kenneth Harris’s long and 
frank conversation with Lord 
Citrine also appears in The 
Observer this Sunday. 
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seen it yet? 


ASAHI PENTAX s.3 


The superb new Asahi PENTAX S-3 single-lens reflex camera—classic in 
| design and meticulously constructed—has a host of exciting new features 
| that give complete control over every picture situation: Ultra fast Auto- 
Takumar 55mm f/1.8 lens; fully automatic diaphragm automatically 
stops down to your preselected aperture, then opens fully after exposure; 
brilliant pentaprism viewfinder with exclusive micro-focus; depth of field 
preview lever; focal plane shutter with speeds from 1 to 1/1000 sec., plus 
Time and Bulb, on a single dial; rapid film advance lever; rapid rewind 
crank; “cocked” indicator; film type reminder dial; FP & X flash 
terminals; threaded lens mount for interchangeable lenses. 





| This is a camera to use and enjoy and treasure for a lifetime of photographic 
| satisfaction. This is the new Asahi PENTAX S-3—the greatest camera 
value in the world today. 


Please write for a complete Asahi Pentax folder. 


ASAHI OPTICAL CO., LTD. 
C.P.0. 895, Tokyo, Japan 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL =o > 


£273 ,000,000 


TURNOVER 


20 RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


bt Ol 


103 FACTORIES 
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100,000 EMPLOYEES 


-3 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 
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| Auto- DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 

atically 

,osure; 

of 3 What does Dunlop sell? Tyres. That’s true. But tyre valves, too... 

a a millions of them each year...the rubber lining for a complete reservoir 

ee ... two hundred different kinds of rubber mouldings for the aircraft 
industry... basketball boots...disc brakes ...conveyor belting... 

oh And these are only a few of the thousands of products marketed by 


Dunlop, in 1960 to the sum of £275 million. A record turnover, and the 
product of steady growth. The organisation behind the new Dunlop 
symbol is one of the most enterprising and progressive in the world. 


>. - DUNLOP  symsot of procress 


camera 
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THE BUDD COMPANY... 


Leader in solving electronic design problems with plastics 






game Example: Continental-Diamond 
eeaaee Fibre plastics measure up to the 

See particularly demanding specifica- 
tions for printed circuit panels in the TIROS I 
weather satellite now circling the Earth in outer 
space. The satellite was developed for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration by Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Many other problems in space age developments 
and diverse electrical and industrial applications 
are being solved by plastics created by Budd’s 
subsidiaries, CDF in the U.S.A. and La Fibre 
Diamond in France. These laminated and molded 










INTERNATIONAL aD 


plastics are meeting unprecedented requirements 
for electrical insulation strength, lightness and 
heat resistance. Many other plastics—in the form 
of sheets, rods, tubes and tapes—play an important 
part in improving a wide range of products and 
lowering their cost. This pioneering in plastics 
closely complements Budd’s skills. These skills in 
engineering ... metallurgy ... tooling... welding 

. research ... testing . . . production and pro- 
gressive development for international industry, 
help place Budd high among the world’s 250 
largest industrial concerns. Write for our Annual 
Report. The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa., U.S.A. 
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“Hello, Griffiths ? 


I've gota Ses London printing of 
painting ga oi am «BUSI 
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Protective Paints | —#* 


:sescusenceopudiiandioeseuslit bosanccapesisgul che Gla eitadtaN eae MMMM: 
— offer a complete service to industry 


Prime costs vary little between one type of protective paint and 
another, but a considerable saving can be made in maintenance 
costs by reducing the frequency of application. The most 
effective anti-corrosive system can only be arrived at by a 
careful consideration of the prevailing conditions, and by 
selecting the most efficient paint to use under those 
circumstances. Griffiths Brothers maintain a staff of technically | 
competent and experienced Representatives who will 
investigate your Protective Paint Problem on site and offer 
you advice backed by our Technical Research Organisation. _ - 


COLOUR ADVISORY SERVICE 


The complete service in protective paints offered to 

industry by Griffiths Brothers includes a Colour Advisory 

Service which, at no extra cost, brings you all the 
benefits of a balanced decorative scheme. 


The following leaflets in our “TECHNICAL ADVICE” series 
are available to you on request :- 


No. 1 Surface Preparation of Steelwork 
No. 4 Zinc Sprayed Steel 
No. 5 Painting Galvanised Iron or Steel 
No. 6 Polyurethanes 


Pit. GRIFFITHS BROS & CO LONDON LTD 
*, ARMOUR WORKS « WELL LANE * WEDNESFIELD ° STAFFS. 


srorness ALSO AT:— LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW & CARDIFF. 
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Mallory 
are at home 
In many 
fields 





MALLOR 





miniature batteries for powerful applications 
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Mallory are the only firm to specialise 

in powerful miniature batteries. Some are as small 
as a ladybird; many are not much larger. 

Yet they can push a signal across more than 400,000 
miles of space; have helped the airborne recovery 
of a satellite from orbit; 

made ‘invisible’ hearing aids more than a dream; 
fostered the trend towards pocket-size radios, 

tape recorders, paging systems... All this could be 
achievement enough. But remember the transmitter 
swallowed like a pill?—essentially a Mallory battery. 
A substitute pacemaker for the human heart?— 
also Mallory. A battery driven wristwatch that runs for 
more than a year; self adjusting camera shutters 
and lenses; illuminated novelties of many kinds— 
these and more are Mallory powered. 

Mallory pioneered miniature cells for 

field transmitters during the war. Uniquely dependable 
and long lived, they can be of great help to all 
manufacturers who plan to make their products 
smaller and retain full power. 


encean 


Mallory Batteries Limited, Crawley, Sussex 
Sales Office: 33 Duke Street, London W1 





In USA, Mallory Battery Co, N. Tarrytown NY 
In Canada, Mallory Battery Co of Canada Ltd, Toronto 4 
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Models TRA and’ TLA Gas-Engine-Driven Compressors—2- Type HS Cee Split Centrifugal Compressors are 
cycle, turbocharged. Ideal where large blocks of horsepower. = = high dependable multi-stage units used extensively in 
are required. They offer maximum power per unit of floor # ons um processing: Seven case sizes are available in 
space, as well as excellent fuel economy. Model TRA is avail- = E CSpectios ranging to over 150,000 cfm. Up to ten stages of 
able with 6, 8, and 10 2 eee 1100 to 1800 bhp. Model TLA : = compression in a single case. Cooled or uncooled types 
is available with 5, 6 and 10 cylinders, 1700 to 3400 bhp. £ available to meet process requirements. 
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Models CLBA, CLRA, CJA, CMB, CMA and CFA Motor-Driven 





Type VS Vertically- it reali Pt a are multi- 

stage units designed for extremely high pressures—to over 

5, psig. Four case sizes have a capacity range from 200 

discharge cfm to 20,000 suction cfm. Barrel-like outer case 

— maximum strength. Inner case is horizontally split 
r easy accessibility. 


Compressors for heavy duty process applications. These 
botameee ge ake compressors are built in seven stroke 
sizes—6”, 8”, 8%”, 11”, 14”, 17" and 19”. Available with 2 to 
10 compressor cylinders depending on madel chosen. Pres- 
sures from vacuum to over 36,000 psi. 
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CLARK 
COMPRESSORS 
as international as the world-wide petroleum processing industry 


Wherever petroleum is processed, you will find Clark com- 
pressors on the job or readily available. The complete line of 
Clark centrifugal and reciprocating compressors, with motor 
and gas engine drives, are manufactured in the U.S.A. and 
under license in Europe. Regardless of where manufactured, 
all Clark units and components are identical and completely 
interchangeable. Whether they carry the name plate of Clark 
(U.S.A.), Weir-Clark (Great Britain) , Dujardin-Clark 
(France)., CDT-Clark or CNR-Clark (Italy), they are the 
same efficient Clark compressors, designed and built to pro- 
vide a lifetime of dependable service with minimum main-. 
tenance. All are guaranteed by Clark. For complete perform- 
ance and application data, write to the offices listed; below: 

















POPSET IIDPILIOII IE EE EEE EEE IOI BEEN Bn eee CLARK BROS. co. DIVISION, Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd. 
| 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7, England 


DRESSER = CLARK BROS, CO. DIVISION, Dresser (France) S.A. 
INDUSTRIES 37, Ave. D’Iena, Paris 16, France 


inc. CLARK BROS, CO. DIVISION, Dresser Italy, $.p.A. 
OIL e GAS e CHEMICAL Piazza Cavour, 3, Milan, Italy 
ELECTRONIC © INDUSTRIAL ; 


CLARK BROS. CO. OVERSEAS OPERATIONS Div. 
122 East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y¥- 
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NEW CROSSROADS OF WORLD TRADE 


Japan’s industry is moving fast. Every year more 
new products are introduced, more old products improv- 
ed. See these advances in every category of commerce 
and industry at the newest crossroads of world trade— 
the 1962 Osaka International Trade Fair. 


Japan today stands among the leaders in expanding 
and developing avenues of opportunity. Plan now to 
take advantage of these advances by visiting the thou- 
sands of exhibits at Osaka—show window of Japan. 





STH OSAKA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR 


APRIL 5-25, 1962 
For information, write to OSAKA INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR COMMISSION 


Honmachibashi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, Japan Cable Address: “NIPPONFAIR” OSAKA 


-with a dresser and christened the 
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Exercise for etymologists 


Minty have ‘cross-bred’ a bookcase 


offspring the book-dresser. There are 
five book-dressers in the Minty Con- 
tour range, and each embodies the 
essential advantages of both parent 
pieces. There may be a more apposite 
appendage than the portmanteau 
name we’ve given to this new kind of 
furniture. The following details could 
easily inspire you to think of one. 


Finished in hard, waxed, English elm, 
all Contour book-dressers have their 
tops in common: a glassed-in com- 
partment for your best books; open 
adjustable shelves for your folios or 
paper-backs. What goes underneath 
is a matter for self-expression. 


Contour One has a drawer, a writing 
flap that doesn’t wobble, and a sliding- 
door cupboard that might well reveal 
reading type refreshment. Contour 
Two has the cupboard only. Contour 
Three has four sensible drawers, and 
the same non-flappable flap. Behind 
the drop door of Contour Four is a 
space that’s positively cavernous in 
its dimensions. And if your library 
grows and grows like Alice, Contour 
Five fits comfortably alongside any 
of the others and takes the overspill. 
Prices from £36.10.0—or on deferred 
terms if you prefer. 


You can see and buy book-dressers 
at your nearest Minty Centre. If, 
however, for any reason you can’t 
call, Minty will be glad to send you 
@ catalogue and details of post 
ordering. Write to Dept. E.16, Minty 
Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


see it at your 


ied f NT Ycentre 


OXFORD (Head Office): Minty Ltd., 44-45 High St.: BELFAST: Hanna & Browne 
BIRMINGHAM: Minty Ltd., 186 Corporation 8t.; BOURNEMOUTH: J.J. Allen Ltd.; tae TOL: 
Minty Ltd., 50 Park St.; CARDIFF: David Morgan Ltd.; CHELMSFORD: Bonds Ltd; 
CHELTENHAM: Shirers & Lances Ltd.; COVENTRY: John Anslow Ltd.; EDINBURGH: C. & J. 
Brown Ltd.; GLASGOW: Minty Ltd., 556 ee oe GUERNSEY: Lovell & Co. Ltd.; 
BULL: Hammonds Ltd.; IPSWICH: Footman Prett JERSEY: A. de Gruchy Ltd.; 
LEEDS: Minty Ltd., Shell House Eastgate; LL LLANELLY! Pieh og ‘Ltd. : LONDON: Minty 
Ltd., 123 Victoria St., S.W.1; MANCHESTER: Minty Ltd., 7-9 Royal Arcade Exchange; 
MEWGASTLE-UPON-TYNE: W. E. Harker Ltd.; NORT! RTHAMPTON: Jofferys of Northampton; 
NORWICH: Trevor Page Tian * NOTTINGHAM: Hopewells Ltd.; PLYMOUTH: E. Dingle Ltd; 
READING: Holmes Ltd: SHEFFIELD: John Walsh Ltd.; SOUTHSEA: Handley’s Ltd. 
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Service in step with science... 





The consistently superlative quality of Walpamur Quality Paints is maintained by 
the application of scientific research, and by rigorous laboratory and practical tests at every stage of 
manufacture. With Branches throughout the United Kingdom, and Factories and Agencies 


overseas, The Walpamur Co Ltd matches the quality of its products with an unrivalled service. 





WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 
—the standard by which others are judged 









rs THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED 
7 ects DARWEN & LONDON 
ee sh Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 


gle Ltd.; 
OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, KENYA AND EIRE. 
W1045 
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Consider the 


VICKERS HOVERCRAFT 
when thinking about 


transportation 
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Whiteha 
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German 

The ten ton version of the Vickers Hovercraft is under 3 World 

construction. This, the smallest version, will be capable of 5 Near ik 

modification to suit the operating requirements of the for Tangi 
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Calling 
KREmlin 1961 


Our clairvoyant wire-tapper, plugged in to the (regrettably) still non- 
existent private line between the White House and the Kremlin, records 
Mr Kennedy’s possible first call : 


OOD MORNING, Mr Khrushchev ; or rather, good afternoon. The 
G sun that I see rising over the Capitol has already passed its peak in 
Red Square. In America we have a saying, “ The same sun shines 
on us all.” It is this awareness of our common interests that makes me want to 
talk to you about Berlin. Your Mr Gromyko and my Mr Rusk are first-class 
negotiators, no doubt, but before we can tell them to go and negotiate, which 
is a complicated business like building a house, you and I ought to do a little 
digging on the site, as it were. Things can be said in a private conversation— 
certain assurances offered, intentions explained, hints dropped—that would be 
out of place, not to say downright embarrassing, at a formal conference. You 
remember that in the last war, when we fought on the same side, Mr Churchill 
and Mr Roosevelt used to write to each other privately for just the same reason. 
After all, I am a Former Naval Person, too.... Did your simultaneous translator 
get the joke ? 

When you spoke to the people of Stalingrad on September roth, you said 
you appreciated that they were “anxious about the international situation.” 
So are the Americans. Even my nuclear physicists, I see from reports of the 
recent international science meeting in Vermont, are beginning to wonder 
whether they ought to build shelters for their families against the kind of bombs 
they themselves have been busily producing for years. What worries people 
everywhere is not the possibility that either you or I have actually decided that 
another world war would be tolerable. They credit us with more common 
sense. The real danger is that, in our argument over Berlin, each of us will 
keep on taking one more step towards what my advisers insist on calling the 
“crunch ” (not a lovely word, you will agree) in the belief that he will thereby 
deter the other fellow from taking the next step. 

Somewhere along the road a step that was designed to be merely penultimate 
is liable to turn out to be ultimate.- To prevent such a miscalculation, you and 
I obviously have to come to an agreement that will let each of us hang on to 
our essential interests in central Europe—even if it means giving up some of the 
things we would like to achieve were the risk not too great. Can we work out 
such an agreement ? 

I think we can. You told Mr Walter Lippmann, when you talked to him 
in April, that you insisted on signing a peace treaty with east Germany now 
because you wanted to consolidate Herr Ulbricht’s regime (and the east German 
boundaries) before nuclear rearmament went too far in central Europe. Now, 
personally, there is nothing I would like better than to un-consolidate Herr 
Ulbricht—one moment, please. I am simply expressing a point of view—and, 
what is more to the point, most east Germans seem to feel the same way. But 
this is something I put in the category of things I would like to achieve if the 
risk were not too great. The West’s essential interest, as I have said several 
times, is to guarantee the right of west Berlin—which, unlike east Germany, 
clearly is our responsibility—to live the kind of life it wants. 

As I hinted to Mr James Reston of the New York Times in the interview I 
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gave him early this month, I am not particularly bothered 
what form the guarantee on Berlin takes, so long as it is 
solid in substance. In other words, I am perfectly willing 
to negotiate a new agreement defining Berlin’s rights, in place 
of the old occupation arrangements, and if Herr Ulbricht 
wants to sign his name at the bottom, why not ? Perhaps I 
can go further. To prove that I am serious when I say that 
the preservation of west Berlin is vital to us, but the under- 
mining of east Germany is not, I am willing to call a halt to 
all those harassments that have been practised against east 
Germany from the city in the past. In a private conversation 
like this I can spell out what I mean: radio propaganda, the 
passage of undercover agents, and so on. (Cracklings on the 
line.) 

What guarantee have you that I will keep my word? A 
very simple one. The western powers will be perfectly well 
aware that if they try to use Berlin to stir up trouble for 
Herr Ulbricht, you can make life there difficult for them 
again. It is what my diplomatic pundits call a “ self-enforcing 
agreement.” 

Moreover, it looks as if we can come to an understanding 
about the way a new agreement on Berlin would be enforced. 
I think the United Nations might well be invited to take a 
hand. (This was another hint I gave to Mr Reston ; I hope 
you are a reader of the New York Times.) Of course, you 
will have to accept a certain number of western troops in 
Berlin as part of, or in addition to, the UN presence ; this 
is the only way we have of making our link with the city 
manifest. But I can see no reason for not getting as many 
countries as possible to share the responsibility for Berlin. 
You have said, at various times, that the west Berliners can 
have whatever social system they prefer, that all countries 
can have free access to the city, and that the UN can keep 
an eye on Berlin’s future. The time now seems ripe for 
spelling this out, clearly and unmistakably, on paper. 


OES all this mean that I am recognising east Germany, 
D you ask ? Let us be frank. You must know how difficult 
it would be for me to recognise Herr Ulbricht’s government, 
in so many words, tomorrow. It is perfectly obvious what 
effect this would have in the Federal Republic (an explosion 
at the other end of the line, rendered by the translator, rather 
helplessly, as “ revanchists . . . provocateurs . . . extremists ”’) 
and the West can no more afford to risk west Germany’s 
defection than you can afford to risk east Germany’s ; rather 
less, as a matter of fact, because west Germany is a positive 
asset to us, whereas to you, east Germany . . . well, let it pass. 
But bear a couple of points in mind. 

One is that it would already be a considerable step towards 
recognition if Herr Ulbricht signed the proposed agreement 
on Berlin ; other similar steps might be found later. The 
second is that most people in the West still have their 
memories, which nag them with thoughts of the troubles 
that might come from having a reunited, still more powerful 
Germany in the middle of Europe—especially if it came to 
be armed with nuclear weapons. Thus, while we shall con- 
tinue to say that Germany ought to be reunited one day, if 
the Germans want it, because we believe in self-determination, 
it is not something we shall fight a war for. - It is, in fact, 
something to be settled peaceably between the two parts of 
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Germany—with the help of the ex-allied powers, certainly ; 
but we are resigned to moving no faster in that direction than 
the two parts of Germany themselves move. And that seems 
to be not fast at all, 


ee depends on what your motive is in bringing 
the Berlin crisis to a head. If, as you told Mr Lippmann, 
your aim is to win acknowledgment of east Germany’s exist- 
ence, and of the post-war frontiers of Germany, I think a 
bargain can be struck. You keep east Germany ; we keep 
west Berlin. This may not be what we would ideally like, 
but, stuck as we are in Berlin in an outpost behind your lines, 
we are in no position to pursue the ideal. If, however, your 
real aim is to seize possession of Berlin, then both of us are 
in for trouble. 


So far it has been my turn to offer accommodations in order 
to keep the peace. Now it is your turn. Your foreign office 
and mine have exchanged four notes between August 23rd 
and September 8th about the air corridors to Berlin. Perhaps 
your objective in raising this matter is simply to remind the 
West that the right of passage along the air corridors, like 
everything else affecting Berlin, needs ratification by the east 
Germans. As I have already suggested, we can accept this. 
But if you go on to interfere by force with the access routes 
to Berlin—or, worse, try to capture Berlin outright—a conflict 
is quite inevitable. The decision between war and peace 
might not even be entirely mine. The local commanders in 
Germany, some of them controlling nuclear arms, would 
naturally fight back ; and, as you yourself told Mr C. L. 
Sulzberger on September 5th, “it is untimely to say that in 
the event of war atomic weapons would not be used.” 


Do not count on American public opinion to prevent this. 
The Americans know, as though by instinct, that if they hand 
over Berlin without a struggle their influence in the world 
will be at an end ; and so they are in a remarkably militant 
spirit. When Mr Joseph Alsop and Mr Jules Feiffer say the 
same thing, as they have done about the neutrals’ attitude to 
the present crisis, you can take it that American opinion is 
solid. At the moment I speak for the forces of moderation in 
my country, possibly like you in yours. Some of my scientists 
are even urging me to build a thousand-megaton bomb to make 
your hundred-megaton one look unimportant. I don’t know 
if your nuclear experts ever frighten you, Mr Khrushchev, 
but, by God, mine terrify me. 

It has been said that your true purpose in Berlin is to break 
the will of the western alliance once and for all by proving 
that it will not fight back in any circumstances. The western 
powers did not try to humiliate Russia in 1948, when they 
had a nuclear monopoly ; I do not believe that Russia is foolish 
enough to try anything of the kind now, when the nicely 
poised balance of nuclear power makes the dangers infinitely 
greater. Mr Khrushchev, think of your power stations, your 
newly built cities—and your people—gone into thin air before 
you can say “miscalculation.” Neither of us can achieve 
total victory in Europe without ‘this happening. The only 
way to prevent it is for each of us to separate in our minds 
those objectives that are vital to us from those that are 
merely marginal—and do business on that basis. (Sounds of 
animation, and a voice saying, “ Molodoi paren no tolkovyi ! ”) 
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HE British economy has now enjoyed almost twenty years of 

full emp-syment, about fifteen after the war and early post- 

war phases. It has turned out to be much easier to maintain 
than almost anyone expected, but has been accompanied by the 
emergence of new problems to which we are still trying to find 
solutions. The most insidious of these problems may prove to be 
the freedom that the new order seems, at first sight, to have given 
us to change our attitudes towards the conditions in which we 
have to make our living. Full employment, whether by full plan- 
ning in socialist economies or by Keynesian technique elsewhere, 
has taken a great deal of the edge off the less pleasant aspects of 
prewar advanced economies. If we do not want to struggle, we 
can get along very comfortably by a moderate conformity. In 
democratic countries, the sanction for the maintenance of this 
happy state appears to the populace to be ultimately that of votes, 
since most elected Governments believe that their own survival 
depends on its maintenance. 

We must now ask what use we are making of this freedom, 
which has so much lightened the burden of the economic problem. 
The thesis of these two articles is that we in Britain are in danger 
of using it in ways which may lead to a deterioration in our 
economic survival value, compared to that of countries which are 
making more conscious efforts. Those who think that this is a 
fanciful idea should reflect that it is inherently probable that 
species in an easy position should deteriorate unless they are 
stimulated in good time, and that votes in the past have not had 
any biological significance—or more often an adverse than a favour- 
able one. Is there not a danger that we will undermine our happy 
state and leave our descendants with something that will seem 
much less attractive to them than our own inheritance appears 
to us? 

It has become increasingly evident that in a number of ways 
the economy is not doing what is wanted of it. The objects of 
economic policy can be stated in various ways, but almost all 
formulations would include an acceptable rate of growth and a 
reasonably stable price level as well as full employment. It is clear 
that we have not grown as fast as we would have liked ; our increas- 
ing standard of living has been accompanied by constantly 
recurring difficulties with the balance of payments, and inability at 
the same time to spend as much as we would like overseas both in 
defence (which has also been cut at home) and on assistance to 
underdeveloped countries. The conflict between what we want 
and our means of getting it is perhaps a perennial one. But com- 
parisons between the growth of the national income here and in 
a number of other countries, and comparisons also of balance of 
payments experiences, have led to a widespread feeling that there 


Britain’s Economic Problem 


Sir Robert Lowe Hall, who was best known to economists before the war as the 
Hall of the Hall and Hitch study of pricing policy, and as the author of “ The Economic 
System in a Socialist State,” left his fellowship at Oxford to become a wartime civil 
servant in 1939. After a brief return to Oxford, he became Director of the Economic 
Section of the Cabinet Office in April 1947: he held that office until 1953, when his 
title was changed to Economic Adviser to the Government, a post from which he 
retired this year. For fourteen eventful years, under eight Chancellors from two 
political parties, he has therefore been, in effect, the top professional economist in the 
Treasury. When his retirement was announced, The Economist asked him to set 
down his views on the economic problems before this country. He has done so in 
two important and thought-provoking articles. The first appears below; the second 
will be published next week. 


is something wrong with our own progress. As for the price level, 
our record can only be described as lamentable, whether it is 
judged by our performance in the past or by what every Govern- 
ment since 1945 has asserted, with very little contradiction, to be 
desirable pcticy. 


Why Price Inflation Matters 


The problems created by full employment can be seen most 
plainly in this last failure, in the movement of prices. Many people, 
of course, deny this. It is often asserted that prices which rise at 
the rate experienced in postwar Britain, or even faster, 
are not really a misfortune at all. We could, it is said, easily adapt 
our organisation and institutions to a steadily rising price level ; 
our growth is impeded by the spasmodic attempts by the Govern- 
ment to reduce demand, partly in the hope that this will reduce 
cost inflation. The balance of payments could be dealt with by a 
floating exchange rate or a series of devaluations. 

The reasons for preferring price stability are somewhat complex 
and, while no single one is conclusive, I believe that the balance 
of argument is very nearly so. 

The arguments can be classified roughly into three groups. First 
there is the social one, that damage is caused to those with fixed 
incomes, that pensioners lag behind and so on, situations which 
have a strong element of social injustice. Secondly, there is the 
distortion caused to effort and enterprise by the need to adjust 
calculations to an inflationary situation, and the constant opening 
up of opportunities of speculative profits not related to production 
as such. And, thirdly, there is the effect on international trade of 
exchange uncertainty, which suggests that those countries which 
do not attempt to stabilise their exchanges are parasitic on those 
which do. It is true that international stability is not necessarily 
secured, and may be impeded, if every country is seeking complete 
internal price stability. But, as a practical matter, the problems so 
created are very small compared with those which result from 
countries which are unable to control their price level. 

In the case of the United Kingdom, there is little doubt that 
most people would like stable prices. Every Government feels 
that it must state that this is one of its policy objectives—and that 
we have an international responsibility, because of the reserve posi- 
tion of sterling, to maintain its external value. It is evident that the 
steady upward pressure on our prices contributes a great deal to. 
our difficulties with the balance of payments, since our competitive 
position in export markets is constantly threatened. No doubt 
delivery dates, the quality of our exports, and service to customers 
overseas all play a part. But none of these can be put in a separate 
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compartment from the level of prices. If these are not fully com- 
petitive, exporters will prefer the home market, which in most 
cases is “less trouble,” i.e., even when there is the same profit 
margin at home and abroad, the home market is preferred. In these 
circumstances, a direct conflict emerges between the objectives of 
full employment and of the desired balance of payments surplus. 
Government, in planning the load on material resources, tries for 
the exports andthe imports thought to be consistent with this 
surplus—i.e., enough capacity is left after meeting estimated home 
demands for the exports required. But the inducement to sell in 
the home market is greater than to sell in the export market, so 
that exports are somewhat restricted and imports somewhat stimu- 
lated. The capacity thus left over produces the appearance of 
under-utilisation of resources, and the further this goes the more 
pressure there is on the Government to expand home demand. 

Thus a position in which prices are rising faster than those of 
our competitors will be biased, under a full employment policy, 
towards a balance of payments deficit. If, on the other hand, prices 
are lagging behind those of competitors the export market is attrac- 
tive and the economy will tend towards a higher level of employ- 
ment, and a greater balance of payments surplus, than that which 
was planned. The most striking example of this in recent years has 
been Germany, which has combined rapid expansion and a balance 
of payments surplus with increasingly full employment because 
her export prices were so attractive. The notion constantly put 
about by those in favour of expansion at all costs, that a large home 
market helps exports by reducing overheads, is only true for 
conditions in which expansion can take place without raising costs, 
that is for conditions of general under-utilisation of resources. 

The problem, then, is to combine price stability, or at any rate 
as much price stability as is enjoyed by our competitors, with a 
high level of employment. For short periods in 1950, in 1953-54, 
and in 1958-59, this seemed to be within our reach. But all hopes 
proved illusory. Why ? 


Cost Push or Demand Pull? 


The processes by which prices are determined are complex, but 
in most sectors of the British economy the main determinant is 
direct costs, plus an allowance for overheads (including profits) 
which is fixed on a notional or estimated output. If the output 
assumed for calculating this allowance cannot be sold, the first 
reaction is usually to reduce production so that a fall in gross profits 
is associated with under-employment of resources. With full 
employment, profits are not affected by wage increases, and the 
fortunes of capital and labour are thus linked together: the con- 
ditions in which there is a high demand for labour are also the 
conditions in which wage increases can be passed on. Other com- 
ponents of prices, such as the cost of imports and indirect taxes, 
are passed on in the same way: but these can move, and in the 
postwar period have moved, in either direction, i.e. they do not 
give a consistent upward trend to the price level as has been the 
case with wages and salaries. 

Faced with this situation, both Labour and Conservative 
Governments have said more or less continuously that stable 
prices can be secured only if costs (by which has been meant 
primarily wages and profits) do not increase faster than the average 
increase in productivity which can be expected over a period, and 
they have called for restraint in increases in wages, salaries and the 
addition to costs made for capital or gross profits. While accepting 
that it is the responsibility of the Government to prevent excess 
demand, all these statements and appeals have rested on the view 
that so long as the Government takes responsibility for full employ- 
ment, there is no automatic mechanism which will determine the 
size of wage increases negotiated collectively, and that these over 
a period will mainly determine other wage increases. Price stability 
and full employment, and by inference exchange stability and a 
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satisfactory balance of payments, can be attained, together only 
if the outcome of collective wage bargaining is kept within the 
limits imposed by long term productivity increases, The workers 
as a whole will lose nothing by such limits, since increases in 
money incomes beyond the growth of productivity will be quickly 
offset by price increases. 

This view, which has come to be called the “ cost-push ” view 
of price inflation, is contrasted with that which said that the cause 
was excess demand and the remedy therefore lay in the control 
of demand. As in so many controversies, each side has tended 
to gloss over its own weak points and to exaggerate those of the 
other. Both sides agree that the limitation of aggregate demand 
is a necessary part of any policy for stable prices, but the 
“ restraint ” school of thought deny that there is one and only one 
level of employment consistent with each possible rate of cost 
inflation, and think that a higher and more stable level of employ- 
ment, and at any rate a much more stable level of prices than we 
have had, could be obtained with restraint than without it. With 
the passage of time the number of adherents of extreme positions 
has diminished and a large body of opinion now thinks that some 
form of wage policy other than leaving wages to free collective 
bargaining is necessary, if full employment and stable prices are 
to be combined. In this connection, the OEEC Report on the 
problem of rising prices is extremely significant since it is very 
nearly an agreed document, by highly respected economists from 
a number of western countries who can certainly not be regarded 
as all belonging to any particular school of thought. 

The essential thing about such a price and wage policy is that 
money wages should not increase faster than the average increase 
in productivity over the whole economy, taken over a period long 
enough to eliminate the effect of changes in the level of capacity 


- at which the system runs: and that prices should be lowered when 


costs fall and only increased to the extent that costs have risen. 
This would, of course, entail steady price reductions in industries 
advancing rapidly and price increases in those where little or no 
change in productivity can be made. One could choose any 
machinery for wage and price determination as long as it con- 
formed to this basic condition. 


The Changes Needed 


The difficulties in the way of formulating the details of such a 
policy are formidable, and include agreement on workable defini- 
tions of the terms, and the treatment of wage differentials. But 
they are not insuperable and are as nothing compared to the diff- 
culties of. getting the policy accepted at all. This would require 
considerable changes in the attitude of employers, who would have 
to become more competitive about prices and less competitive about 
“ poaching ” labour through open or concealed bidding up. On the 
part of organised labour, the change would be nothing less than 
revolutionary, since it is largely held together at present by the 
belief that wage increases take place at the expense of employers 
and that the first duty of a trade union is to make the best wage 
bargain it can. While there are circumstances in which there is 
some degree of truth in these propositions, they are least likely 
to be true when the Government is committed to full employment. 
For short periods, particular groups can get ahead at the expense 
of the community ; for longer periods at the expense of pensioners; 
and permanently at the expense of those with fixed money incomes. 
But in the process the country has balance of payments troubles, 
activity and growth are both erratic, and the value of sterling (and 
the sterling assets of underdeveloped countries) diminishes. 

It is only too easy to list the immense difficulties in the way of 
a rational policy for prices but the most formidable are the myth 
that wage increases take place at the expense of profits (or variants 
such as that they can compensate the workers for a change in the 
incidence of taxation) and the belief that the British system 0 
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collective bargaining is the best in the world. Nobody can work out 
in advance the details of a better system, though something can 
be learned from the experience of other countries such as the 
Netherlands. Some pessimists implicitly assume that we are now 
incapable of the necessary changes in attitude, in which case we 
must give up full employment or stable prices or much of the 
market mechanism. But the problem will not go away because we 
find the difficulties of a solution too much for us. Our history 
ought not to let us think that we cannot adapt ourselves to new 
situations : we rate ourselves too low if we accept a counsel of 
defeat, without even trying to do better. 

As. the Government has often pointed out, this is a problem 
which cannot be solved by Government alone. But a radical change 
in national habits of thought can hardly be brought about without a 
very strong lead and this can only be given by the Government. 

This would require both determination and compromise. The 
determination would be needed first to avoid the continual tempta- 
tion to overload the economy, brought about by the relentless 
pressures to increase Government expenditure and to reduce 
taxation, so evident in the House of Commons and almost every- 
where else. This would mean setting the target for full employ- 
ment rather lower than we have done in the postwar period and 
recognising that excess demand will wreck any policy. Unemploy- 
ment figures much below 13 per cent of the working population 


Where Next for Neutrals? 


EXT Tuesday, two weeks after they parted in Belgrade, 
N the representatives of the non-aligned countries will 
come together again in New York to face a more 
testing challenge. At Belgrade, from September Ist to 6th, 
their governments insisted on their right to participate in 
solving the world’s gravest problems of war and peace. Mr 
Nehru urged that the United Nations Assembly, which is 
about to meet, should give absolute priority to the present 
crisis in great power relations. If it does, will the Belgrade 
group be ready with an agreed initiative, or will it merely 
repeat its appeal to Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev to meet 
again ? 

The assembly will ring, no doubt, with proposals that may 
be represented as echoes of Belgrade—proposals for a world 
disarmament conference ; for more Asian and African repre- 
sentation in the UN organs, and for the seating of the Peking 
government ; for larger UN development funds and other 
Measures to assist the poorer countries ; and for action in 
support of anti-colonial causes. These were, indeed, agreed 
at Belgrade. But they were not newborn there, nor do they 
bear directly at all on the great power tension of the moment. 

The Belgrade group’s task in regard to that tension is, 
according to Mr Nehru, to induce the powers to follow the 
path of peace ; according to the Jugoslavs, to narrow the gap 
between the powers ; according to Cairo, to dispel the lack 
of confidence between them. Admittedly, President Sukarno 
of Indonesia, to loud applause from Peking, pooh-poohed the 
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are probably meaningless as a guide to policy and most of our - 
problems would be much easier if we tried to keep between say 
13 per cent and 23 per cent and took the lower limit as a warning. 

Second, there would have to be a clear statement about the rate 
of increase in money wages which would be consistent with 
reasonably stable prices—a figure that could start from recent 
trends and be varied at intervals if the trend changed—and a deter- 
mination to state plainly, in specific cases as they arise, that settle- 
ments which exceeded or fell short of this figure were against the 
national interest, unless there were very strong reasons for 
exceptional treatment, connected with the supply of labour of 
particular kinds. It is clear, both as a matter of economic analysis 
and from experience, that unless public opinion can be mobilised 
against settlements of any importance which exceed a desired level, 
the forces making for bringing other settlements up to the highest 
one will be too strong to resist for very long. The statement that 
a particular settlement is against the national interest would bring 
with it other consequences, and in particular would remove the 
idea that the Government’s duty is to mediate between the parties 
to a wage dispute, another survival from the past. It ought to think 
about the national interest. 

No one can tell in advance whether this kind of policy would 
succeed, but it is certain that we shall not find out unless we try. 
Next week’s article will continue the argument from this point. 


The lessons of the Belgrade conference 
have yet to be learned by both 
the “non-aligned” and other countries 





whole crisis ; he was not only over-ruled, but was given the 
fittingly ironic job of carrying the conference’s peace appeal 
to Washington. His colleagues generally accepted the task 


as defined above. What was lacking in their attitude was 
any clear indication of what more the non-aligned countries 
could, should or would do about it. Perhaps U Nu of Burma 
came closest to a definite prescription. He foresaw that, as 
well as trying to bring about a “ cooling-off,” the group, or 
rather individual members of it, might provide a necessary 
“catalyst of some kind.” 

What kind ? Neither on the conference floor nor off it 
did Belgrade yield any answer. But there would be a very 
practical role, which only non-aligned countries could play, 
if some bolstering of Berlin’s position by a UN “ presence ” 
were to be agreed. The Belgrade declaration’s very vagueness 
about Germany might be a help here. If Dr Nkrumah had 
succeeded in getting into it a call for recognition of both 
German states, the whole position of the non-aligned group 
might have been too compromised in favour of Soviet policy 
to permit of the group playing a useful role in any German 
accommodation. As it is, both Bonn and east Berlin, in the 
end, were able to find some satisfaction in the declaration. 

This was not the only curious feature about the world 
reaction. While the Bonn government was declaring itself 
“ not dissatisfied,” many American newspapers were express- 
ing bitter disappointment, particularly with the conference’s 
failure to condemn Russia for resuming nuclear tests ; and 
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here Marshal Tito was the object of their sharpest cuts. But 
the Peking press named Marshal Tito as one of the chief 
“spokesmen of US imperialism ” at the conference. Peking 
was little more discreet in its expression of its obviously intense 
anger at Mr Nehru’s and U Nuv’s efforts to lift the conference 
out of its familiar rut of anti-colonial speechmaking into 
positive action for peace. 

The unofficial American reaction seemed as ingenuous as 
the official Chinese one was disingenuous. Only the most 
naive observer could have expected the Belgrade group to 
swing in favour of the West, even under the brutal impact 
of the Soviet test resumption. Most of its members had long 
been on record as supporting Peking’s claim to the Chinese 
seat at the UN ; as sympathising with the Algerian, Angolan 
and other anti-colonial struggles ; as tending to brand the 
whole West with at least some degree of complicity in colonial 
repression and racialist domination ; as indifferent to German, 
and particularly to west German, grievances ; and as suspicious 
about the likely impact on themselves of new western economic 
groupings. Nothing of this was new to anybody who had 
followed the Belgrade countries’ earlier utterances at UN 
meetings. 7 


R NEHRU and others were right to urge the conference 

.to escape from total obsession with colonialism and 
imperialism ; their courageous efforts did save it from being 
merely a repetitive and competitive talkfest, in which those 
who had least to boast of as shapers of “ new nations ” were 
liable to talk loudest. But a matching candour is also required 
in the western world. The western public does sometimes 
need reminding that colonialism, although dying, is not yet 
dead ; and that true understanding between the West and 
formerly dependent Asia and Africa is still blocked not only 
by the survival of colonial rule and repression, but also by 
race prejudice, misuse of economic power, and a whole com- 
plex of “ white ” attitudes arising from seeming inability to 


Old Mancunian 


The Guardian’s brave new venture in London 
raises all the problems, qualitative as well 

as quantitative, that the thriving “quality” 
press in Britain now faces 


T was midnight in Vienna some years ago, and a cluster 
I of editors were discussing how they planned their news- 
papers, when the doyen of them all could bear it no 
longer. “Planning ?” he burst out impatiently, “I don’t 
know what you mean. We get the news and put it in. We 
have some ideas and write some leaders. And that’s the 
Manchester Guardian.” No doubt, in his deflating way, 
the late and inimitable A. P. Wadsworth was much under- 
stating the forethought that then went into the making of 
his famous paper. But certainly the process which, since 
then, has first deleted Manchester from the paper’s title 
and now, this week, added London to its imprint reflects a 
formidable new exercise in planning by both the business and 
editorial departments. Its object has been, by a characteris- 
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take seriously the fact that the basic psychology of emergent § But wv 
peoples is not cast in a European mould. may b 

It is too easy to overlook this, and to pass from disappoint-  § ments. 
ment at the apparent failure of Afro-Asian neutralists to con-  § financi 
demn Russia to the conclusion that they are perversely one- §f headec 


eyed, “ ungrateful,” and responsive only to toughness as now The 


practised by Mr Khrushchev. There is in fact noevidence that § belong 
the Soviet bomb blasts swung the Belgrade conference towards § The T 
a timorous wish to “ appease ” Russia. The varying attitudes. § becom 
shown at Belgrade on the German question had been fixed long § to mor 
before the Soviet resumption of nuclear tests. The demand for § any rat 
American-Russian negotiations had been voiced by the same § thing 1: 


group at last year’s UN assembly. Although the Russians 
and Chinese have made what they could out of the conference, 
in a tortuously selective way, they have in general been 

cautious and cold to it. Not only did Mr Khrushchev receive ] 
Mr Nehru’s representations in Moscow with great reserve ; 

to the communist powers, which claim that their ways should 

be a guiding light of all underdeveloped nations, the mere T 
sight of such nations converging on, of all places, heretical 
Belgrade, and setting themselves up as an independent world 
force, is repugnant and infuriating. 

For Mr Khrushchev, Belgrade’s most specifically annoying up 
aspect must have been its firm rejection of his bid for the 
total paralysis of the United Nations through an extended 
veto system. The Belgrade consensus favoured a stronger, 


ta 
ec 


not a weaker, UN mechanism. In the General Assembly that 6 mil 
opens on Tuesday, battle will be joined on this issue ; and f heal 
it is first of all here that a closer western working relationship : = 
with the non-aligned powers looks possible. If the West can ae 
finally abandon the idea of retaining a dominant position pare of 
within the UN, and align itself with the non-aligned in the * bicar 
effort to increase the organisation’s effective peace-keeping P olitical, 
capacity, it will both narrow the gap that divides it from conducte 
emergent Asia and Africa, and help the non-aligned countries wide), fh 
to find their own identity in the pursuit of positive common such anc 
aims. It will also be doing something worth while in itself. of Sodor 
The Key 
fit; and 
sit togeth 
foreign p 
exception 
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tically Mancunian combination of imagination and down-to- 
earth calculation, to make the Guardian, which was already 
national (and international) in its reputation, national in its 
distribution and appeal, too. 

By starting to print in London as well as in Manchester 
(using ingenious, if still erratic, two-way teletypesetters) the 
Guardian not only enlarges greatly its own catchment area, but 
also hopes to catch the tide that has been running strongly {treater pa 
in favour of the so-called quality newspapers. True, thatfwas extra 
tide may temporarily have passed one flood, in termsjMs. 6d.) fro 
of advertisements if not of sales. Certainly, with nationalftnough to 
distribution the Guardian, sold for 4d. should lift its circula@Benerous g 
tion of 235,000 well ahead of the 260,000 of The Times, atffear, two 
5d.; the intenser rivalry between them will be worth watching Mllowances 
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But will the Guardian put on the extra 100,000 or so that 
may be needed, with the supporting revenue from advertise- 
ments, to make the new and costly venture really worth while 
financially ? That is the first hazard; no doubt the hard- 
headed sums have been done. 

The second hazard is quite different ; it is editorial, and 
belongs not only to the Guardian. Can a paper like it or, say, 
The Times (or evea, in its own smaller way, The Economist) 
become, not all things to all men, but more and more things 
to more and more men, and still be itself ? The Times, at 
any rate, may opt to stay itself, if it can ; to consolidate some- 
thing like its present circulation, if it can, at a higher price of, 


Island Entyre of Itself 


The Isle of Man is a victim of changing holiday 


tastes and its own situation : its tourist-based 
economy is static, and if schemes now afoot are 
unsuccessful, the island’s future is gloomy 


“island entyre ” to which this article refers lies in the 

geographical centre of the Irish Sea, a richly scenic 
36 miles by 10 with a bare 56,000 inhabitants, and the focus 
of the holiday attentions of half a million Scots and Scouses 
from across the water between May and September. Nor is it 
part of the main: its nominal ruler is the Queen, but with 
its bicameral legislature (the oldest in Europe) it enjoys 
political, but not economic, autonomy. Its government is 
conducted by the Lieutenant-Governor (whose powers are 
wide), his partly-appointed Legislative Council (composed of 
such ancient arbiters as two Deemsters and the Lord Bishop 
of Sodor and Man) and the wholly elected House of Keys. 
The Keys propose, Legco disposes or at least delays as it sees 
fit; and when bills eventually come to be signed both houses 
sit together as the Court of Tynwald to do it. Only in its 
loreign policy need the island bow to Whitehall: but with few 
exceptions and additions legislation is in practice taken over 
unchanged from the United Kingdom. 

The £4 million government revenue of the Isle of Man is 
derived, as in that less happier land across the sea, from the 
three main sources of customs, excise and income tax ; but 
customs and excise income derive in turn largely from an 
arrangement with the United Kingdom called the Common 
Purse, whereby, in return for levying identical duties on iden- 
tical goods, the island receives a per capita pay-out from the 
Treasury (still called “ The Imperial Government” in the 
island) without having to go to the trouble of separate collec- 
ion. Only beer is the subject of a differential duty. 

Contributions to the island’s economy from the Common 
rurse amounted to £2.3 million in 1960. Of the rest, the 
preater part came from income tax. The sum of £785,000 
vas extracted reasonably painlessly (the standard rate is 
4s. 6d.) from the 6,000 Manxmen and “‘ comeovers ”’ fortunate 
hough to earn more than £530 in 1959. Tax allowances are 
pcnerous as well as tax rates: a married man with £2,000 a 
fear, two children and a dependent relative is eligible for 
llowances in excess of £1,100. > Richness is encouraged in 


[) “se of course, was talking of a different Man. The 
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say 6d. And the Guardian’s editor, Mr Alastair Hetherington, 
believes both that his paper is going to keep its own tradi- 
tional, detached, peculiar and nonconformist vantage point 
in Manchester and that, while embracing all the useful 
contemporary means of presentation and communication 
(editorially as well as technically), the paper will keep its 
character intact. He and his managerial colleagues deserve 
every congratulation on their essay to translate a great news- 
paper into modern terms (as all of us in the Press must try to 
do). But are they going to be able to say, with the same 
unmistakable meaning as A. P. Wadsworth did, “That's 
the Guardian” ? 





other ways, too: death duties and surtax are not countenanced 
as ways of collecting revenue, and earned income is more 
heavily taxed than unearned (on which the standard rate is 
3s. 6d.)—although with the intention of encouraging inivest- 
ment in, rather than parasitism on, the island. 

Private income derives almost solely from the brief summer 
when the isle, like Prospero’s, is full of noisés, sounds and the 
sweet music of cash registers giving delight and hurting not. 
It is then that the comeovers flock from “‘ Across ” with their 
camp followers into the 180 hotels and boarding houses in the 
main town of Douglas. They are the lifeblood of Man—not 
only for what they spend but for what they earn ; the petty, 
transient traders from Across contributed more than half the 
income tax and four-fifths of most other revenue to the 
island’s exchequer i in 1960. 

Winter is a hard time in the. island: Man’s economy, 
tourism apart, is not strong. Until recently its industries were 
confined to brewing, kippering, confectionery and small ven- 
tures in woollen goods and carpets. Fish and wool (most of 
the fish comes from Scottish ships rather than the all but 
moribund Manx fleet) are the island’s only raw materials ; 
but there is a highly mechanised agriculture the main products 
of which, mutton and cattle, are exported in some quantity 
to the United Kingdom. There are now, in addition, tiny 
specialised industries producing such esoteric. things as fibre- 
glass for TT motor cycles and plastic mouldings—products 
which (since transport costs are high) sensibly depend for their 
ultimate value largely on the work that has gone into them. 
There are also several firms doing sub-contract work for 
United Kingdom companies—little of it very profitable. 


7? attractions of the island as an industrial development 
area have proved somewhat smaller than its lures as a 
holiday resort. In an effort first to find out why no major 
industrialist has thought the low taxes and pleasant climate 
worth his while, and then to discover some means of making it 
worth his while, the Governor last year appointed a one-man 
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commission of inquiry—a Liverpool production engineer, 
whose Survey (printed, significantly enough, in Liverpool) was 
published last summer. Its prognosis is gloomy. 

A reserve (about 1,500 in an average winter) of unemployed 
men and women is not, he commented, a sufficient induce- 
ment to the immigration of prospective industrialists: and 
the quality of the Isle of Man’s labour is not, in any case, to 
be boasted of, for while its productivity is described by most 
established firms as fair to middling, its ability to take advan- 
tage of promotion is, as one of them put it, “ middling to 
maggots.” Nor is it a stable labour force. Of those already 
employed, up to a third regularly desert their employers in the 
summer to go “ on the comeovers ” ; many more do night work 
of the same sort and refuse to do overtime for their regular 
employers. This seasonal fluctuation is not surprising. 
Manxmen have been brought up to believe that the tourists 
are a bounty from the Almighty ; their regular wage rates are 
lower and their cost of living higher (by 25 per cent) than those 
of the United Kingdom, but even the least skilled of Manxmen 
can overcome these twin hardships in the season, when a con- 
ductor on one of the horse trams which crawl along the 
Douglas promenade will earn upwards of £16 a week. 

The lack of “ officer material ” is less easily understandable 
and more serious. The Manxman’s development as an execu- 
tive is limited by the lack of institutions on the island capable 
of guiding and nurturing his native skills. More technical 
education could only lead, however, in the absence of oppor- 
tunity to use it, to the increased drain of population which is 
the spectre of Manx life. As a result, new industries will con- 
tinue to bring with them their key personnel. The dilemma 
might be resolved by a programme whereby Manxmen sent to 
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THE WAR’S TRUE CHARACTER 


It is true enough that it was the aim of the Republican party 
q which elected Mr Lincoln to prevent slavery from spreading into 

the unsettled Territories, unless by the deliberate resolve of 
those Territories when erected into States. It may be true that the 
success of the North, if complete and unconditional, would enable 
them to confine slavery within the 15 States which have already 
adopted it, and might thus lead to its eventual extinction,—though this 
is rather probable than certain. It is no doubt honourable to Mrs 
Stowe, and to that earnest and devoted abolition sect of which she has 
in Europe been the stirring mouthpiece,—that they are determined to 
make the present disastrous civil struggle an anti-slavery conflict and 
to convert what was a war for political supremacy into a war for negro 
emancipation. If they can do so—if they can thus educe good out of 
evil, without resorting to means which look very like doing evil that 
good may coine—we shall rejoice most earnestly at the beneficial 
result. But it is to say the least something premature to require that 
we should from the outset have recognised in the contest a character 
which, even up to the present hour, they have failed to imprint upon it. 
Unprejudiced spectators have repeatedly deplored as the inherent 
weak point of their cause that there was no distinct or noble moral 
purpose stamped upon it. We have heard abundance of misty 
declaration about patriotism and freedom on both sides,—and not 
more definite on one side than on the other ; but it has been impossible 
to say what great principle was in reality at stake. And there is really 
something staggering in the audacity which now demands our sympathy 
for the Northerners on the ground of that very moral grandeur in 
their cause, the absence of which has prevented our sympathy from 
being enlisted on their side. Let the conflict once become avowedly 
and honestly and irretrievably a war for the extinction of Slavery, and 
we suspect the enthusiasm and ¢x¢itement of Great Britain would rival 
that of the Americans themselves. : 
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the United Kingdom for higher education at Manx govern- 
ment expense would be bound to return to the island for a 
term of years after their training. 

The Survey found, too, that the quality of industry in the 
island is hardly higher than the men it so grudgingly employs, 
being feeble in the face of competition, dangerously compla- 
cent, undernourished as to markets, paltry of organisation and 
tardy in settling its debts—this last an all too common failing 
of the island’s businesses and even of its government depart- 
ments. All these diseases are traced to basic maladministration; 
and the suggestion was made that an industrial officer, with 
exceptionally wide powers, should be appointed to deal with 
industrial policy. This, at least, has now been accomplished, 
and the appointment is already bearing fruit in the changed 
attitude of some prospective immigrant firms. 

The information the firms get, however, is not greatly 
encouraging. Power and transport charges are high, the 
insular market is hostile to Manx goods (the Manxmark, which 
is not a form of currency but merely the equivalent of the 
BSI’s Kitemark, has done little to make it friendlier) and the 
transfer of capital is difficult. But, on the other side, labour 
relations are good (there has been no strike since 1918), finance 
from island sources is freely available, taxes low, allowances 
good ; and factories and houses can be quickly provided. 
Nevertheless last year eight of fifteen firms gave it as their 
considered opinion that if they had their time over again, 
Manx would not be their choice of development area. 


OME industries should find considerable inducements to 
development in the island. But they will have to be 
highly specialised (electronics, plastics and cigarette manu- 
facture have been suggested) and the most hopeful move may 
be towards the establishment of self-contained production 
units of existing United Kingdom firms whose expansion at 
home is hindered by lack of space. In the past three months 
several new ventures have been started, some to exploit 
indigenous materials (such as prawns and scallops), others more 
conventionally industrial. Whether any of them is enough to 
close the gaps in the Manx economy is open to question. 
The main industry must naturally continue to be tourism; 
but even this is declining as more Britons manage to go really 
foreign for their holidays. A liberalisation of the licensing 
laws (Sunday opening was introduced only two years ago) and 
the plan for a full-scale casino (presently suspended by the 
Legislative Council) may bring about a temporary revival, but 
it is clear that some other way of making a living will have 
to be found if the island is to maintain its jealous indepen- 
dence. Its independence (some would say its insufferable insu- 
larity) even stretches to a general reluctance to follow the 
United Kingdom into the common market—perhaps in the 
hope that such exclusiveness will bring to the island all the 
benefits to be derived from EEC without the concomitant 
obligations. Pursuit of this course, shortsighted as it is, may 
eventually lead to some good, however, for Manx could not 
exist for long outside a British tariff barrier and would be 
forced to apply for full integration in the United Kingdom if 
order to survive. Or possibly supplication might be made, 
an underdeveloped area, to the United Nations. It is eithet 
that or a return to a pastoral existence, sans trade, sans tourists, 
sans industry, sans everything. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








CONGO 


Law of the Jungle 


IR Roy WELENSRY is right. Congo poli- 
S tics became subject to the law of the 
jungle fourteen months ago when the Bel- 
gians left, the army went berserk, and Mr 
Tshombe, followed by other provincial 
leaders, proclaimed the independence of his 
bit of the country. The larger jungle that 
is world opinion has long acknowledged this, 
and seen and feared the dangers of a central 
African civil war in which the several armies 
might be supported by several different out- 
side powers. That, after all, was why the 
world sent the United Nations to keep the 
peace and to set the Congo on its feet again. 

What gave the world a shock on Wednes- 
day was the unexpected sight of its own 
supra-national force in action, and the dis- 
covery that the spectacle was not so unlike 
that of other denizens of the political jungle 
in action at other times and places. Given 
the existence of the United Nations, and 
the existence of crises which the national 
powers cannot handle on their own, the 
emergence of this new power has long been 
on the cards. It is the sight of it in violent 
action that has jarred. 

If this leads to harder and more realistic 
thinking about how the international orga- 
nisation is to work in other crises—there is 
one coming in Berlin—so much the better. 

It is the degree, not the kind, of force 
used by the UN that has caused the shock- 
wave, The UN army in the Congo has 
brushed with Congolese soldiers before ; 
indeed, more than eighty UN soldiers have 
lost their lives in such actions. But Wed- 
nesday’s battle, resulting in more than 40 
Congolese dead on the streets of Elisabeth- 
ville, was of a kind that, naturally, has 
deeply disturbed many people, whatever 
they think of the arguments for deposing 
the de facto government of Katanga. This 
is so in spite of the immense patience shown 
by the UN until now (in the face of Mr 
Gizenga, Dr Nkrvmah, Mr Khrushchev, 
Mr Tshombe, Mr Munongo, Sir Roy, et 
ali); in spite of the fact that, by all ac- 
counts, the Katanga forces shot first on 
Wednesday ; of the danger that did exist 
of civil war ; of the undoubted ability of 
Mr Hammarskjéld and his lieutenants to 
justify every major UN action in the Congo 
by reference to the mandates they had, in 
due form, received. 

But was the UN right politically ? 
Katanga has at least as much right to assert 
ts independence as have, say, Wales and 
Nyasaland ; this does not mean that Mr 

shombe had the mandate to do it, and the 
speed of his collapse suggests that he had 
ot. The relations between the various parts 
bf the Congo (at best an artificial creation) 


have yet to be finally settled. The point is 
that when the settlement is made (be it 
through a central government, a federation, 
or a confederation) it must be made to last. 
Jungle law was bound to reign in central 
Africa as long as the Congo’s major source 
of wealth was detached from the rest of 
the country, by, as most Africans believed, 
white manipulation. Peace was bound to 
be broken as long as the war against the 
Baluba tribesmen continued in Katanga. 

Will dragging Katanga back into the 
Congolese fold change any of this? It is 
on the answer to this question that judg- 
ment of the UN’s action will finally be 
based. On balance, and in spite of the hard 
feelings, the chances of creating a Congo 
strong enough to stand on its own feet seem 
better today than they have looked at any 
time since the UN went in on July 15, 1960. 
But the time to proclaim success will not 
come until the Congo has a government in 
power strong enough, representative enough, 
and stable enough to keep out jungle law 
and offer no temptation to foreign preda- 
tors. It will then be time for the UN to 
withdraw and balance the books of the 
whole operation. 


WAGE PAUSE 


Tanker Load of Trouble? 


T seems increasingly likely that the first 
major battle against the wages pause will 

be fought by Mr Cousins’s lorry drivers 
some time after the next meeting of the 
Road Haulage Wages Council on September 
21st. Two other wages councils have been 
asked by the Minister of Labour to recon- 
sider wage awards submitted to him after 
the Chancellor’s economic statement on 
July 25th. This week the bigger of them— 
that dealing with 100,000 industrial and 
staff canteen workers—responded to Mr 
Hare with a flat “ Won’t.” The council’s 
members said that they formulated their 
original recommendation on June gth, even 
though they did not submit it to him until 
after July 25th ; and that by yielding to his 
pressure they would destroy the “con- 
fidence and goodwill” on which wages 
councils depend. In other words, the 
council did not see why it should incur 
the odium of enforcing the pause, and 
threw the responsibility back squarely into 
the lap of the Government. Presumably 
Mr Hare will respond by refusing to make 
the canteen workers’ award statutorily 
obligatory for all employers ; but canteen 
workers do not seem well-placed to strike. 
The Road Haulage Wages Council 


formulated a provisional recommendation 
for a wage increase for its lorry drivers on 
July 6th, and it meets next Thursday to 
decide whether to submit it to the Minister. 
If it withdraws its provisional recommenda- 
tion, Mr Cousins’s men (and, in Scotland, 
the Scottish Horse and Motormen’s Asso- 
ciation) might strike immediately. If it 
decides to send on the recommendation to 
the Ministry—and the council’s chairman 
is Mr Guillebaud—there might (on the 
analogy of the canteen council) be a post- 
ponement of nearly two months while Mr 
Hare goes through the procedure of sending 
letters back to it, But all through this period 
Mr Cousins would be beating up his drums 
of war. 

Although this wages council’s recom- 
mendations apply directly only to the 
240,000 workers employed by private 

concerns, wages of workers in 
many kinds of road transport are by custom 
moved in accordance (eventually) with them 
—and Mr Cousins will not hesitate to - 
call any lorry drivers he can command out 
in support. In particular, he believes that he 
has got the system of petrol and fuel-oil 
distribution tightly under his control. 
Although the largest industrial consumers 
often get their deliveries of petroleum pro- 
ducts by water or rail, a national strike of 
Mr Cousins’s men on the petrol and fuel oil 
lorries probably could seriously damage in- 
dustrial production, as well as threaten to 
immobilise the private motorist. 

Should this happen, the Government 
would be almost bound to call in the 
military to maintain deliveries ; it would be 
unlikely to allow a relatively small group 
such as the tanker drivers to seize the whole 
country by the short hairs in the course of : 
a dispute about a wages council award that 
did not directly apply to many of them.. But 
if the soldiers appeared, would other unions 
call their members out in sympathetic 
action ? Or would they cace again leave Mr 
Cousins stranded on a lonely limb? There 
are still lots of “ifs” and “buts” in all 
this, but it may be the issue which British 
politics and industrial relations this winter 
are going to be largely about. 


BERLIN 





Ides of September 


Re was the time when, 
as it seemed a few weeks ago, cir- 
cumstances would at last be ripe for the 
West to propose negotiations on Berlin. 
Mr Liewellyn Thompson, the American 
ambassador in Moscow, has made his 
sounding of Russian ideas on the subject, 
and has sent his report to President 
Kennedy. The western foreign ministers 
were considering this report in Washington 
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while The Economist was going to press. 
The west German election, before which 
it was thought it might be indelicate to say 
anything about negotiations, takes place this 
Sunday, September 17th. The General 
Assembly of the United Nations, where the 
foreign ministers of the United States, 
Russia and Britain (though not, apparently, 
of France) will find themselves within easy 
conversational range of each other, convenes 
on Tuesday. All the cues have come on 
time ; but the proposal to negotiate has not. 
Apparently the rest of the West has not yet 
convinced the French government that the 
proposal should be made. 

Last Sunday’s speeches by Mr Khrush- 
chev in Stalingrad, and Mr Gomulka in 
Warsaw, showed that the leaders of the 
communist world, like most of their coun- 
terparts in the West, are aware of their 
people’s worry about war. Of the statesmen 
principally concerned with the Berlin prob- 
lem, only the Canute-figure of General de 
Gaulle now stands motionless against the 
rising feeling that there ought to be nego- 
tiations. Whether or not the ideas for a 
solution put forward on page 1039 are ever 
discussed with Mr Khrushchev therefore 
depends on two things. One is the ability of 
the United States and Britain either to shift 
General de Gaulle from his present attitude 
or else to by-pass him. The other is the 
willingness of Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrush- 
chev to stop qualifying their offers to 
negotiate with the condition that the other 
side must make the first move. 

As Mr Kennedy told his visitors from 
Indonesia and Mali on Wednesday, a chance 
to break the deadlock is provided by the 
presence of Mr Rusk and Mr Gromyko at 
next week’s General Assembly. Both Mr 
Kennedy and the Soviet government have 
now indicated their readiness for a discus- 
- sion of the Berlin question between the two 
men. Their talks may lead on to further 
meetings, if possible ,with France taking 
part, if necessary without. Last year’s sum- 
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mit meeting was delayed by the forces 
opposed to negotiation, including General 
de Gaulle, so long that when it was finally 
held in Paris it was too late to do any good. 
This year, too, time is beginning to look a 
little short. 


COMMUNIST BLOCK 


Polish Fears 


b ke Warsaw pact powers have responded 
to Mr Khrushchev’s bomb-rattling by 
openly alerting their conventional forces. 
After a two-day meeting in Warsaw on 
September 8th and goth, the military com- 
mittee of the pact announced that “ prac- 
tical measures ” were to be taken for the 
“further strengthening of the defences. of 
the Warsaw treaty states.” After the 
meeting, the Bulgarian defence minister 
said that the pact’s armed forces were in a 
complete state of readiness, while Mr 
Gomulka told the Poles that all members of 
the pact must strengthen their defence 
forces. 

Whatever the military significance of all 
this, it is no doubt intended to play a part 
in Mr Khrushchev’s war of nerves against 
the West. Whether it will have done eastern 
European nerves any good, is hard to say. 
The resumption of Soviet nuclear tests 
seems to have caused a wave of uneasi- 
ness, particularly in Poland, where it has 
plainly caused profound disquiet. There 
has been heavy buying of foodstuffs and 
other goods by people who, in Mr 
Gomulka’s scathing words, “have not 
shown proper backbone.” Since the Soviet 
resumption of tests, first the foreign 
minister, Mr Rapacki, then the defence 
minister, General Spychalski, and finally, 
last Sunday, Mr Gomulka himself, have 
made speeches justifying the Soviet action 
and assuring the Poles that there will be no 
war. 

It is easy to understand the sensitivity of 
the Poles, who suffered so much from the 
Germans in the last war and who are now 
taught to fear that Bonn intends to win back 
the territories east of the Oder-Neisse line. 
For the Poles the present crisis over 
Germany is intimately linked with the 
integrity of their own frontiers. When Mr 
Gomulka told his audience last Saturday 
that no German invaders would again step 
on Polish soil, and that only a German peace 
treaty would “sanction, fully and finally ” 
the Oder-Neisse frontier, he was listened to 
as a national, not a party, leader. It is 
perhaps just because a war about Berlin 
would make much more sense to the Poles 
than to most other people, that they are so 
afraid it may happen. 


HANDLING DEMONSTRATORS 


Heavy Hand 


Dee is nothing intrinsically illiberal 
in imposing one-week or even two- 
month gaol sentences on willing martyrs 
who refuse to agree that they will abide 
within the law about obstruction of the 
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highway and other matters; the 300-year- 
old statute of Edward III used against Lord 
and Lady Russell and other nuclear dis- 
armers last Tuesday is a perfectly sensible 
power for the authorities to have. But it is 
a power that should always be used with 
reluctance—against any political demon- 
strators, let alone against 89-year-old ones 
—and according to coolly calculated rules 
of discretion. Generally speaking, it should 
be used against pugilists rather than 
Quakers; in cases where a breathing space 
might give time for tempers or excitements 
that could lead to violence to cool; or, some- 
times, when its use might prevent a minority 
from causing a lot of law-abiding citizens 
some grave inconvenience (graver, say, than 
the blockage of traffic through Parliament 
Square on a Sunday afternoon). But it is 
a less sensible weapon when its main effect 
is that the authorities seem to be challenging 
nonagenarians and teenagers to a game of 
chicken. 

Wednesday’s action by the police com- 
missioner, in using the Public Order. Act 
of 1936 to ban any meeting at all on Sunday 
by Lord Russell’s campaigners in central 
London, was in a sense a logical follo:7-up 
to Tuesday’s court proceedings. Quite apart 
from the point that there will also be a 
Battle of Britain rally in London on Sunday, 
it therefore seems less open to criticism 
in itself. It should have the considerable 
advantage of enabling the police to move 
away bystanders who would  other- 
wise come just to gawk. But, inevitably, 
the campaigners have said that they will 
defy the ban and they claim to be con- 
fident that more than 10,000 people will 
invite arrest by thronging into Trafalgar 
and Parliament Squares. The propagandists 
who think they are now running the march 
do not automatically inspire credibility, 
and it is impossible to guess how many 
people really will turn up and in what 
mood. But if the whole procession does 
prove to be more than a bedraggled trickle, 
the police’s task will not be made any easier 
by the practical threat that is obviously 
raised by Tuesday’s “ martyrdoms”: that 
the demonstrations might now fall clumsily 
into the hands of purely political elements 
attached to Lord Russell’s campai 
sort of people who shouted “ Hitler ” and 
“Fascism” at the remarkably good-tem- 
pered magistrate on Tuesday), and of 
callow tenagers organised by second-team 
demonstration marshals, while the move- 
ment’s more Gandhi-like leaders sit in 
Brixton gaol, 


TRADE UNIONS 


Mr Hare’s Buck 


M* HARE and Mr Woodcock kept 4 
rigorous silence after their meeting 
this week, divulging between them only the 
not very amazing fact that the affairs of the 
Electrical Trades Union had come under 
discussion. But obviously the question of 
union elections rated more than a passing 
mention: there is a strong rumour that Mr 
Hare suggested that one of the best services 
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the TUC could render to its members 
would be to draw up a set of model rules 
for their conduct. This would relieve the 
Government from the political embarrass- 
ment of appearing to “interfere” by new 
legislation with the unions’ autonomy at 
the same time as it is fighting them about 
the wages pause ; but it would also lay on 
Mr Woodcock the immense difficulty and 
embarrassment of preparing model rules 
which many of the 180 constituent unions 
of the TUC would regard as a personal 
insult. So the TUC seems unlikely to 
accept any such invitation in full, but it 
will no doubt say that the Government must 
not interfere either. 

It is rumoured that one right-wing union 
leader, after last week’s debate at Ports- 
mouth on the ETU, was heard to boast that 
such a state of affairs could not arise in his 
own union, since he had sensibly done away 
with elections altogether. Apart from this 
rather extreme case, another thumping 
absurdity was brought to light this week 
with the invalidation of an election in the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union in which 
a left-wing personality had been fighting 
to unseat a right-wing member of the 
union’s executive. The election was appar- 
ently declared void on the grounds that 
“undue influence ” had been used on behalf 
of the left-winger, in the form of recom- 
mendations in his favour from local emin- 
ences in the union. An election in which 
canvassing is ruled out is surely worse than 
no election at all; this rule may do much 
to explain why over 90 per cent. of the 
AEU’s membership often does not turn out 
to vote. But such are the traditions with 
which the TUC would have to contend if 
it were itself to try to draw up a model 
code. 

It is now crystal clear that the proper 
course is to legislate to allow the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies, or some other 
official, to vet the rules of all registered 
unions. He need not and should not im- 
pose complete uniformity, nor say that all 
unions must at once adopt one particular 
system of satisfactory arrangements for 
having the votes counted by an independent 
body (such as the system operated 
by the National Union of Mineworkers). 
But he should issue annual reports about 
which of the various systems he considers 
to be the best ones to move toward, and 
meanwhile have the power to make 
inquiries and issue regulatory orders when 
and if ever he finds that any union has 
committed a fraud upon its members (in 
election procedures or any other matter). 
Mr Hare should regard it as his duty to 
introduce such legislation in the next session 
of Parliament. 


BRITAIN AND EUROPE 


Mr Heath’s Team 


a: the accompaniment of rumblings 
from Accra, where some of the Com- 
Monwealth finance ministers, assembled 
from Tuesday to Thursday, once more 
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voiced their mis- 
givings about the 
possible effects of 
British membership 
of the common 
market, the Govern- 
ment has named the 
members of the 
team that will nego- 
tiate with the Six. 
Mr Heath has, of 
course, already been 
chosen as the minis- 
ter who will lead it 
and be, when the 
chips are down, the 
responsible man; 
this is his great 
chance in a career that was judged 
bright by everybody even before he started 
upon it. Now Sir Pierson Dixon, am- 
bassador to Paris since last year, and 
until then British representative at the 
United Nations, hasbeen named ‘official 
head of the delegation. Sir Pierson Dixon 
will remain ambassador, but most of his 
day-to-day duties will be carried out by the 
British minister in Paris, Sir Anthony Rum- 
bold, a senior diplomat. The deputy head 
of the team will be, imaginatively, Mr Eric 
Roll of the Ministry of Agriculture (who, 
before the war, was professor of Economics 
at Hull). Other leading members will be 
Sir Roderick Barclay of the Foreign Office, 
Mr. G. R. Bell of the Treasury, Sir Henry 
Lintott of the Commonwealth Relations 
Office, Sir William Gorell Barnes of the 
Colonial Office, and Mr G. H. Andrew of 
the Board of Trade. 


The list is, on balance at any rate, yery 
encouraging. In Paris Sir Pierson Dixon 
has at least had the opportunity to fathom 
the French mood; at the UN he earned 
himself the reputation of a skilled, though 
a tough, negotiator. Not less important, 
Mr Eric Roll’s fertile mind and his wide 
and detached international experience are 
already providing an abundant flow of ideas 
on the central question of agriculture ; and 
most of the other men ‘named are distin- 
guished by European sympathies and back- 
ground. Sir Henry Lintott, for example, 
was from 1948 to 1956 deputy secretary- 
general of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, At home, and 
crucially, another good European now, Sir 
Frank Lee, Joint Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury, will co-ordinate the work of the 
departments. He will be responsible to Mr 
Heath, who in turn is responsible to the 
Prime Minister himself, 


Though the British team has been chosen, 
the Six have not yet decided how to nego-. 
tiate and who shall do it. The Commission 
examined the British application when it 
met on September 6th, but the comment 
it is passing to the Council of Ministers does 
not, apparently, go far. There are reasons 
for this caution. But it dces not seem 
designed to give the Commission the 
prominent place it desires in the talks or 
to help to get the negotiations going with 
the needed speed. The six governments, 
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by contrast, have clear, though various, 
views about both the form and the location 
of the talks, which will no doubt be ex- 
pressed when the Council of Ministers 
meets on the 25th. The French want the 
talks to be conducted by the governments 
rather than the commission—in Paris. 
Everyone else prefers Brussels, but the 
French have often had their way in the past. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Open Door 


M* Kaunpa and Sir John Moffat, the 
liberal leader, can offer themselves 
mild congratulations. Their visits to Lon- 
don and the Colonial Office during the past 
fortnight seem to have borne fruit, though 
it is still far from ripe. After meetings 
between Messrs Macmillan, Sandys and 
Macleod at the beginning of the week the 
Colonial Office announced on Wednesday 
that while it was not prepared to negotiate 
under the threat of violence, it would be 
ready, once order had been restored, to con- 
sider “ any representations within the area 
where divergences of view persist ” over the 
proposed Northern Rhodesian constitution. 

This seems to mean that the government 
is prepared to modify the objectionable 
obstacles to an African nationalist parlia- 
mentary majority. Sir Roy Welensky, 
believing that it does, has protested. Even 
so, the more militant of the Africans may 
feel that it would be risky to drop the policy 
of violence now, just when it seems to be 
getting results. But it is to be hoped 
that this will be seen as a real success 
for Mr Kaunda’s resolutély pacific leader- 
ship, and do something to efface the damage 
done to his image by Mr Macmillan’s un- 
fortunate letter of August 3 _ which 
blamed him for encouraging disorder. Mr 
Kaunda has in fact done more than anyone 
else to try and minimise the consequences 
of African exasperation at the shufflings of 
the British government’s Rhodesian policy, 
though the local authorities have,done their 
best, by restricting his movements, to make 
his efforts barren. If the Prime Minister 
now admits that Mr Kaunda is the most 
reasonable leader he is likely to get to deal 
with, this is only justice, and not a moment 
too soon. What would be sensible, and in 
their own best interests, would be for the 
United Federal party in Rhodesia to admit 
the same. 


TUNISIA 


Bourguiba Rides Again 
MID general astonishment, especially 
in Paris, Mr Bourguiba has climbed 
down from the limb he so conspicuously 
straddled two months ago when the Bizerta 
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conflict erupted. The Tunis:an silica 
it is true, has never been a believer in 
ultimacy, the fallacy that the eleventh hour 
ever arrives. All the same, it is remarkable 
that he has felt himself strong enough to 
concede a crucial point to the French, 
switch off the clamour of his own public 
opinion, dare the displeasure of his recently 
wooed and won non-aligned associates, and, 
in short, resurrect bourguibism, the only 
genuine brand of pro-western neutralism 
known to exist, which was thought to have 
died with the Tunisian demonstrators at the 
battle of Bizerta in July. 

Reasons for his change of direction 
(announced at a press conference on Sep- 
tember 8th) are not hard to guess. As long 
as the quarrel with France lasts Tunisian 
schools, one of the country’s few resources, 
will have difficulty in finding teachers of the 
requisite quality. No rent will be paid 
for use of the Saharan pipeline that passes 
through Tunisian soil. At Belgrade Mr 
Bourguiba cut a less impressive figure, 
and found the neutralists less helpful, than 
he had hoped. He may even have begun 
to feel that there is no point in encouraging 
his own extremists by playing their game. 
Le Monde further suggests that he does not 
want to be the only Maghreb leader on bad 
terms with France at a time when the 
Algerian negotiations may be reopened, and 
when the King of Morocco has publicly 
stated that his relations with Paris are 
excellent. 

So on the strength of a message reported 
to have been sent from Paris, and General 
de Gaulle’s public statement of September 
5th that the French had never contested 
Tunisian sovereignty over the Bizerta base, 
which they would one day have to leave, 
President Bourguiba has felt able to admit 
the French contention that Bizerta cannot 
be handed over while international tension 
lasts—which he equates with the Berlin 
crisis. Such an admission makes it very 
hard to understand what the fighting was 
about. 


TEACHERS’ UNIONS 


Striking Out? 


HE National Union of Teachers is a 
body whose policy now seems fated to 
blow hot and cold. The times when it is most 
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likely to blow hot 
are after some meet- 
ings of its emer- 
committee 
and full executive 
(such as the one 
that took place last 
weekend) and 
especially after a 
larger delegates’ con- 
ference (such as 
the one that called 
for strike action 
last June 17th, and 
will now convene 
again on October 
7th). The balance of power at these 
conferences now lies surprisingly far to 
the left; as in other unions, it is the 
left wingers who turn up most frequently 
at. the meetings where delegates are 
picked. The cooler winds have 
hitherto blown from the union’s top 
leadership and from the rank and file. 
The first source can no longer be relied 
upon as a tempering force. Sir Ronald Gould 
and his senior lieutenants are undoubtedly 
bitterly hurt, not so much at the details of 
Sir David Eccles’s latest pay offer (which 
are better than most teachers think, see 
The Economist of last week) but at the way 
that Sir David has overridden the “ free 
negotiating machinery” of their Burnham 
committee. Sir Ronald will have no truck 
with those who have pointed to the mount- 
ing inconsistencies of Burnham : which are, 
first, that it has been a lop-sided piece of 
collective bargaining machinery so long as 
the chief paymaster (the Government) has 
not sat on it, and, secondly, that the form 
of its membership has increasingly given 
too much weight to the interests of the large 
number of young women who will serve as 
teachers for only a few years, and too little 
to the interests of those who serve a life- 
time in the profession. 


As a result of these varying resentments, 
NUT members are now being urged into 
a “plan” of protest action that looks 
weirdly unprofessional, not just in-the snob 
sense but in the sense of being inexpert. 
The first demonstration is scheduled to be a 





Sir Ronald Gould 
(See page 1054) 


. general one-day school strike when’ Parlia- 


ment reassembles (October 24th) so that 
thousands of teachers can turn up as 
lobbyists at Westminster ; no doubt this 
—and similar action planned by the 
National Association of Schoolmasters for 
next week—should be easily organisable 
but what good is a one-day stoppage meant 
to do? It is proposed, secondly, that 
teachers should refuse to co-operate in the 
school meals service after November Ist ; 
compulsory bans on extra-mural activities of 
this sort are bound to be differently inter- 
preted by different le, and thus cause 
strains in staff relations 
members and the rest. Thirdly, it is hoped 
to take more extended strike action in par- 
ticular local areas; but if these are to be 
backed by union funds three quarters of 
teachers must agree in a referendum, and 
it is by no means certain that that per- 
centage of support can be secured. 


tween keen NUT: 
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More or Less Equal 


FRICANS, trying to prove themselves as 
good as anyone else, sometimes prove 
themselves as bad: Ghana, which started it 
all, is in just such a situation. Its president, 
Dr Nkrumah, has once again asserted the 
black man’s international status by acting 
—along with Mr Nehru—as peace mes- 
senger from Belgrade to the Russians last 
week. Mr Modibo Keita, of Mali, has been 
in Washington this week proclaiming the 
African presence. Dr Nkrumah has been 
féted in a dozen communist capitals ; as 
many Commonwealth finance ministers 
have made the trip to his own capital to be 
the guests of his finance minister and to 
discuss (as a matter of primary importance) 
economic alignments. The Osa- 

gyefo has ae plenty of dignity. 

This is all to the good. African politics 
must for some years to come centre around 
the claim to negro dignity first successfully 
staked by Dr Nkrumah himself when he led 
Ghana in independence in 1957. The 
irritation, for the rest of the world, lies in 
the fact that Dr Nkrumah and his people do 
not yet seem to have grasped the extent of 
their global acceptance. They fear colonial- 
ism, although, in their own land, it is long 
buried. For Ghana itself the most 
damaging international manifestation of this 
lies in the sort of language used by the 
government-backed Accra Evening News. 
This newspaper has been raising its voice in 
anger at foreign (including British) criticism 
of Ghana ; some sizzling passages from its 
editorials indicate a lack of self-confidence 
that no Ghanaian need feel. 

A similar lack of self-confidence is 
evidenced by the degree of legislative force 
used by the Ghana government to crush the 
strike of railwaymen and dockers that be- 
gan ten days ago in protest against an 
“austerity budget ” that severely raises the 
level of taxation. The budget itself was the 
result of urgent economic planning: Ghana 
cannot continue to spend as lavishly as it 
does on prestige projects (like airlines and 
aid to other African countries) as. well as 
support the Volta River power and alu- 
minium scheme, without placing a strain on 
its economy and the standard of living of its 
people. This the Ghanaian government can 
do if it wants. People overseas have to 
understand the pressing psychological 
reasons behind such economics, and behind 
the tempers that flare up when outsiders 
sound sceptical, or when dockers appear to 
hold up progress. 


NORWAY 


Labour’s Mishap 


ROPORTIONAL representation does not 
produce stable majorities.” This 
psephological. maxim must be  feceiving 
fresh consideration in Oslo after the un- 
expected result of Monday’s general elec- 
tion. In the 1957 election, the Norwegian 
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system of PR gave Labour a slim, but 
absolute, majority, with 78 seats in a 
Storting of 150; the four non-socialist 
parties got 71 seats between them and the 
Communists one. This week, Labour got 
only 74, the Communists none at all, the 
four parties of the Centre and Right 74 ; but 
the newly formed leftish Socialist People’s 
party with 2.3 per cent of the votes, won 
two seats and now holds the balance— 
though only in. a_ limited sense. Mr 
Gerhardsen, the prime minister, was left to 
decide whether to form a minority govern- 
ment or to seek an alliance with, say, the 
Liberals or the Agrarians. It is unlikely 
that he will seek accommodation with the 
SPP, which was partly formed by those who 
were ousted from the Labour party for their 
views: their platform opposed the Nato 
connection and called for unilateral dis- 
armament by Norway. 

The bargaining position of the two SPP 
members is in fact much less potent than 
the bare figures suggest. The four non- 
socialist opposition parties—Conservative, 
Christian Péople’s, Agrarian, and Liberal— 
have never been able to form a coalition 
among themselves, and it is even more 
unlikely that they will either find a common 
cause with the SPP on domestic policy, or 
embrace its particular brand of pacifism. 

Despite this, the election has given the 
government a nasty shock. In a quiet 
ir campaign, many local Labour organisations 
n approached the election in a complacent 

mood born of Labour’s twenty-five years in 
office. Mr Gerhardsen has admitted that 
se the party now needs to take a good look at 
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fe itself. Like the Irish MPs in the House of 
" Commons at the turn of the century, the 
: two SPP members will be thorns in the 

1g flesh. There will be some hot words in the 

nt next Storting. 

n- 

NS MONTY ‘ 

Id ee ° ° 

Principled in Peking 

C= | ORD MONTGOMERY in Chinese company 

’s .z cannot fail to alarm. His dinner com- 
panion in Peking a few days ago was his 
military co-equal, Marshal Chen Yi, the 

ws Chinese foreign minister, and in a warm 

nd glow of soldierly recollections the field- 

a marshal put his name to three principles 
designed to ease world tensions. If the New 

ae, China news agency has quoted them aright, 

by these were: 


There should be only one China, whom 

everybody recognises ; there should be two 

ke Germanies, whom everybody recognises ; 
and all armed forces everywhere should 
withdraw to their own national territories. 
Lord Montgomery’s “ principles” are not 
all equally contentious, but they all, at the 
moment, suit the communist book. To 
find a parallel, one must perhaps imagine 
Marshal Chen Yi, as a guest of the British 
Government, coming out at a Guildhall 
banquet for the reunification of Germany by 
means of free elections, the neutralisation 
of eastern Europe and, say, the recognition 
of Formosa .as an independent republic. 
General Eisenhower’s former deputy is, 


5 
v 
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of course, entitled to his views ; it is his 
choice of a forum that is puzzling, perhaps 
to his hosts as well as to his fellow country- 
men. If the Chinese are puzzled, however, 
they may be trusted not to let on. The 
views of a celebrated western commander 
are valuable property, even though his three 
principles can, if one is - sufficiently 
ingenious, be interpreted in more ways than 
one. 


TOWN PLANNING 


New Garb Nationalisation 


HE latest fusillade of Labour ideas about 
the planning of new development comes 
from a group report sponsored by Socialist 
Commentary. It is an excellently written 
report with some persuasive minor sug- 
gestions. The group contends that nothing 
effective will be achieved until one ministry 
takes.over the central planning of communi- 
cations and industrial location as well as land 
use ; and until regional authorities are set up 
to pick out major sites for development 
(including 12 larger new towns in south- 
east England) and to preserve a broad back- 
cloth of countryside in place of the present 
rather finickety green belts. These ideas 
make very good sense so long as it is recog- 
nised that any authority planning industrial 
location must understand industrial, as well 
as purely social and aesthetic, requirements. 
The controversial core of the report, how- 
ever, is the old panacea of the nationalisation 
of all freeholds in land, dressed up in new 
garb. It would take effect through the im- 
position of a “life” (maximum 80 years) 
upon every building, after which it would 
revert to the planning authorities on pay- 
ment of 50 per cent compensation for the 
site value and nothing for the building ; 
the authorities could then grant new 80-year 
leases or where appropriate extend a 
building’s life. Politics apart, one snag with 
this scheme is that it would’ amount to 
planning for the next generation but one, 
rather than for the 20-year period with 
which the group is concerned, Many old 
buildings would presumably be given. a 
short life, but even so twenty or more years 
would often elapse while buildings rotted 
away in the absence of any incentive to keep 
them up. Moreover the suggestion that 
owner-occupiers should get full market 
compensation for both land and buildings 
—a palpable political sop—would probably 
ruin the scheme anyway. One cannot set 
up effective planning on the basis of being 
relatively beastly to every landlord and 
soft-hearted to every other houseowner. 
The scheme might work better with un- 
developed land, where the planning author- 
ity would compensate owners at existing 
use-value plus an incentive bonus, and issue 


‘ the developer with a new 80-year lease. This 


arrangement avoids some of the pitfalls 
in the official Labour plan, but in general 
neither plan offers a really workable solution 
to the problem of how to plan and encourage 
(or at least not discourage) development 
effectively without inflating land values. 
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Someone on the Left should investi- 
gate a simpler two-part solution: wider 
public ownership in redevelopment areas 
and new towns, coupled with the inclusion 
of land in a general tax on capital gains. 


BIRTH CONTROL 


No Longer Taboo 


EARLY twenty years ago, when a com- 

mittee was appointed to make the first 
large-scale study of family planning in 
Britain, on behalf of the Royal Commission 
on Population, its members were convinced 
that only doctors could interview the women 
(preferably their patients) because the ques- 
tions were so intimate. “Clearly, to 
attempt house-to-house questioning on a 
national scale was to foredoom the enquiry 
to failure.” An article in the current issue 
of Population Studies reminds us of these 
apprehensions in giving the results of a new 
inquiry, undertaken by the Population In- 
vestigation Committee, in collaboration with 
Social Surveys (Gallup Poll)—and suc- 
cessfully carried out by exactly this method 
of house-to-house questioning. 

Some 2,350 married people were inter- 
viewed and of these, only 13 refused to 
give their opinions. The attitude towards 
birth control varied, as one would expect, 
according to age. Half of those married in 
the nineteen-twenties expressed “full 
approval,” this proportion gradually increas- 
ing to 70 per cent of those married in the 
nineteen-fifties. Among, recently married 
non-manual (that is, professional, com- 
mercial, etc.) workers the proportion ex- 
pressing approval was as high as 78 per 
cent (compared with only some 60 per 
cent of the youngest manual workers). Pro- 
testants, of course, were much more likely 
to express full approval than Roman Catho- 
lics. Even so, nearly 42 per cent of Roman 
Catholics who were- recently married ex- 
pressed approval, compared with only 17 
per cent of their oldest co-religionists. 

Those who express approval or dis- 
approval of birth control in principle are 
not necessarily one hundred~ cent in 
favour of, or opposed to, practising it. Of 
all those giving information on the subject, 
70 per cent of the recently married have at 
one time used birth control ; subdivided 
into the approvers and disapprovers of the 
principle, the proportions are 82 and 30 
per cent. Eventually both figures will be 
bigger, because some of the recently 
married start to limit their families only 
after the birth of one or more children. 
Birth control, it should be pointed out, was 
used throughout the survey in the widest 
sense, only sterilisation and abortion being 
omitted—i.e. besides the use of mechanical 
means, it included restricting intercourse to 
the “ safe period,” or abstaining altogether, 
or prolonging lactation. The extent to which 
the different methods are used will be the 
subject of a later article in Population 
Studies. But this one already shows the 
—_ to =< ——— discussion of 

subject has br among 
married couples today. eee 
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LETTERS 








Kenya 

S1r—In your issue of September 2nd you 
discussed the present situation in Kenya. 
The two essential matters, you said, which 
called for an early response from London, 
were Mr Kenyatta’s status and the accelera- 
tion of the process of reaching independ- 
ence. It is difficult to see why you should 
have had even a quiver of worry on either 
score. African nationalism in Kenya is 
totally victorious. Since you wrote, it has 
become clear that Mr Kenyatta will walk 
in glory into the Legislative Council within, 
at the most, a few weeks, and that uhuru 
will be granted during next year. 

However, you referred in passing to other 
matters which were, you said, delicate but 
of less importance: The matter of the per- 
“sonal security, the livelihoods and the lives 
of the European farmers in Kenya is neither 
so delicate nor so unimportant that it cannot 
be mentioned. I realise that, on more than 
one occasion, you have drawn attention to 
it, and I am grateful. Now, however, these 
farmers, who are still British citizens, are 
facing disenfranchisement, financial ruin and 
individual despair ; and it is essential that 
they should not be forgotten, particularly 
by the Government whose policies have 
brought them to this plight. 

There are two aspects of their forthcom- 
ing fate which all of us here in Britain would 
do well to ponder. First, it was announced 
at the end of August that some British 
farmers had formed an organisation to help 
others who, as a consequence of Kenya’s 
economic collapse, cannot realise their assets, 
to raise enough cash to emigrate to Southern 
Rhodesia or South Africa. The secretary 
of this organisation said that it refused to 
acquiesce in the economic trapping of any 
European in Kenya. This is only, after all, 
to exercise a fundamental human right 
which, to our loud applause, East Germans 
exercised until August 13th—the right to 
leave a country in which life is being made 
unbearable. 

The African political leaders’ reactions 
were significant, though hardly helpful. Mr 
Mboya warned would-be emigrants, “ We 
shall hunt you out ”; Mr Shikuku, the secre- 
tary of KADU, called for the immediate 
expulsion of the organisers, as prohibited 
immigrants, but not, of course, for the 
expulsion of those whom these organisers 
want to help. After all the African leaders, 
just like Herr Ulbricht in East Germany, 
want to be certain of a supply of skilled 
labour. But The Economist, I am sure, 
would agree that they ought not to have it 
on these terms, and that it ought not to 
consist of British ex-servicemen, their wives 
and their children. 

Second, there is the Land Freedom Army, 
a terrorist body which was belatedly pro- 
scribed a few weeks ago. It preserves, and 
in practice is likely to extend, the outlook 
and customs of Mau Mau. It numbers, 


according to my latest information, some 
1,500 ; these have now joined, en bloc, 
KANU’s Youth Wing. One of its aims, 
after uhuru, is to stage “war criminal ” 
trials of those who opposed Mau Mau. 
These are facts which I have stated. They 


- cannot be denied by anyone in authority, 


in Britain or in Kenya. We have watched 
this tragedy unfolding for many months 
past. Against the vast background of revo- 
lutionary change in Africa, it may to most 
people seem small. I see it as crucial, not 
only for the British minority in Kenya ; it 
concems us here in Britain. These are not 
strangers. These are our brothers ; they 
went to school with us, they soldiered along- 
side us. We owe them a simple, basic 
human loyalty. The real challenge in this 
situation is to ourselves, If we are so devoid 
of any sense of moral responsibility, so 
callous and so lacking in compassion towards 
people to whom we should be linked by 
these strong ties, it is impossible to resist 
the conclusion that we are heading very 
rapidly for a long radio-active darkness, and 
that this is what we have earned.—Yours 
faithfully, JoHN CONNELL 
London, SW 


Teachers’ Pay 


S1R—Since you had apparently proved to 
your own satisfaction that teachers would 
get more money from Sir David Eccles than 
under the Burnham Committee’s proposals, 
I fully expected you to change horses, attack 
the Minister and urge immediate acceptance 
of the Burnham recommendations. 

The fact that you did not do so suggests 
that perhaps the prospect is not all that real. 
Anyway, I hope you will pardon our scep- 
ticism, particularly in view of the reply 
given by Sir David Eccles to the Burnham 
Committee. The Minister was asked if he 
would be prepared to sanction the full £47.5 
million increase when the “pause” came to 
an end. He said no. Most teachers would 
naturally prefer to have the £5.5 million 
bird in their hand rather than the two in the 
bush Sir David now offers. 

Some of us still recall that in 1956 Sir 
David encouraged teachers to go to the 
Burnham Committee for salary increases in 
order to save his Superannuation Bill, only 
to tell the leaders of the Burnham Commit- 
tee, once the Bill had been passed, that it 
had gone too far. 

Will any of your readers be so naive as to 
believe your assertion that the reason why 
Sir. David is threatening legislation to im- 
pose a £42 million increase is because the 
NUT obstinately refuses to see that the 
Minister wants to give them more than 
the increases negotiated through Burnham ? 
And why in a responsible journal like The 
Economist is it necessary to bring in cloak 
and dagger references to “open secrets,” 
etc. This is an “open secret” that the 
Minister shares with you alone. I assure 
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you it has not been shared with us.—Yours 


faithfully, | RONALD-GoULp 
General Secretary, National Union of 


Teachers 
London, WC1 
- Northern Rhodesia 


Str—In a report, “Question Mark over 
Northern Rhodesia,” (The Economist, 
September 2nd) reference was made to “ 27 
dead and hundreds arrested ” in the events 
of the past month. 

Action by the Northern Rhodesia Police 
against the present campaign of violence 
has resulted in the shooting of 18 people 
in security operations and the conviction of 
650 (550 of them members of the United 
National Independence party) for intimida- 
tion, arson, sabotage and other crimes of 
violence. 

Your readers are entitled to know that of 
the “27 dead” referred to by your corre- 
spondent, 9 (eight members of the Northern 
Rhodesia Police and one prisoner) were 
drowned when their boat capsized in the 
Zambesi River.—Yours faithfully, 

L. F. G. ANTHONY 
High Commission for Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 

London, WC2 


World Oil 


SIR—Mr Levy is at it again, upholding the 
status quo in the muddy economics and 
politics of oil. Mr Levy’s obvious game 
of brinkmanship is complete, with stock- 


piling, emergency powers and alternative J. 


bases to sustain the chastity-belts of the 
“Seven Sisters,’ as Mr Enrico Mattei 
would affectionately call the established oil 
companies. If such an internationally vital 
industry couldn’t (or shouldn’t to _para- 
phrase Mr Levy) stand a mild shake-up of 
liberal thought, then it is neither “ inter- 
national” nor “ established.” By being so 
uncomp®mising, Mr Levy and his “ inte- 
grated” oil industry defeat their own 
security, let alone “the security of world 
oil supplies.” Logic and eloquence cannot 
promote a concept of corporate trusteeship 
over world oil for purposes other than pri- 
vate gain. It is alarming that such a vital 
commodity should depend on a drive for 
private growth. One hears endless needling 
of the producing countries, their assumed 
instability, their misbegotten argument 
tion, the personal ambition of this or that 
bureaucrat ; but little is frankly projected 
of the dangerous mentality of the oil in- 
dustry’s princes. 

OPEC is not designed solely for regulat- 
ing prices and production. If it does then 
it too perpetuates the status quo. These 
producing nations have yet to boast a single 
native refinery or fertilizer plant, a solitary 
service organisation and nothing but a few 
miserable tankers. 

The present limitations of native capabill- 
ties in the producing areas for wider respot- 
sibilities in the world oil trade are neither 
an economic nor a logical reason for the 
continuation of the industry’s overlordship. 
Those limitations are as much the guilt 
native autocratic waste as of the industry 
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.— Yours 
D-GOULD 
Union of 
Teachers 
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SS 


A broken mast—a natural break! Occurring, happily, 
at the weekend—an even more natural break .. . 


...in fact the most natural break of all. When 
work is a world away. When people build 
castles in the air and a bungalow down the 
street... 

.. when half the ITV homes in England and 
Wales watch ABC Weekend Television. 
Welcoming ABC as a natural part of the 


THE 
WEEKEND 
IS 
THE 





MOST 
NATURAL 
BREAK 


weekend break: with time to relax and ponder 
what they see. This is the best time of all to 
show your commercials in the North and 
Midlands with 15 million ABO viewers in 
weekend mood. ABC Weekend Television— 
the largest coverage of any single ITV 
company... 








ABC 


WEEKEND 
TELEVISION 


NORTH AND MIDLANDS 


Associated 


A Member of the 
British Picture Corporation 
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Men who bu 


buy DICTAPHO 


Men who value quality and service are the 
men who buy Dictaphone Time-Master, be- 
cause the transistorised Time-Master is the 
quality dictating machine. It’s a precision 
instrument designed to save time for a man 
whose time is valuable. 

Dictating with Time-Master is as easy and 
pleasant as normal dictation to a secretary, but 





it is much more convenient and time saving. 
No matter where your secretary may be, you 
simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. 'Time-Master has 
these unique advantages because only 'Time- 
Master has the DICTABELT record. 

The Dictabelt recording is permanent and 
visible, ensuring complete safety from acci- 
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well, 





N E- TIME-MASTER 


REGO. TRADE MARK 


dental erasure. Reproduction is crystal cleat 
and placefinding is instantaneous. 


Dictaphone Company Limited, 17-19 Stratford 
Place, London W.1, Tel.: HYDe Park 9461. 


Branches throughout the British Isles 


The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT are 
registered trade marks. 


Visit Dictaphone on Stand 112 Business Efficiency Exhibition, Olympia—2-11 Oct. 
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purposeful indifference. An urgent start 
should be made, not so much in the timid 
suggestion of Mr Levy’s interdependence, 
as in fuller recognition by the industry of 
the existence of human and other resources 
capable of systematic regional integration. 
How can an internationally conscious oil 
industry delude itself that a place like, say, 
Abu-Dhabi is a contractual entity ? The 
marginal existence of millions in the Middle 
East amidst the background of an obsession 
for industrialisation, and of the fantastic 
affluence of a few irresponsible patricians, 
with their waste and indulgence, explain 
the insecurity of oil supplies and prices— 
not the machinations of the Matteis, the in- 
ner fury of the Tarikis, the dumping of the 
Russians and the monkeying of the inde- 
pendents. The lust for continued power and 
overlordship on the part of the “ estab- 
lished ” is contributing more for messy pro- 
spects than they or Mr Levy acknowledge. 

Mr Levy echoes the industry’s chapter 
and verse on the assumed oil investment 
risks. Prodigal in statistics, he nevertheless 
failed to show how much of this risk was 
tax money, how little of it was mobilised 
outside the phenomenal profits in the host 
countries. If there is an investment risk, 
why not spread a bit among the disgruntled 
kinsmen of the “host” nations, to other 
Arabs and Latins, in regions where political 
frontiers are recent accidents of history ? 
Implicit in the national responsibilities of 
the “ established ” oil industry is the ability 
for political statesmanship too—not just 
mercantile articulation. The advocates of 
their brand of interdependence in the global 
oil trade can exercise endless manipulation 
of facts and thought. They can also play a 
little game of brinkmanship. But the hardest 
part the princes of the industry have yet to 
perform is to wriggle off sharp hooks of 
their own making. As Abu-Bakir, Islam’s 
first Khalifa and foremost layman once said : 
“Princes are the most unhappy of men, 
both in this world and the next.”—Yours 
faithfully, OMAR HALIQ 
Diisseldorf 


The National Health 


Sir—In their letter in your issue of Septem- 
ber 2nd, Professor and Mrs Jewkes suggest 
that our national health service should be 
included among those British institutions 
whose workings might well be re-examined. 
The Acton Society is arranging a collo- 
quium at the end of November when it is 
intended that a small body of invited people 
should discuss the financing of the service, 
the extent to which it is practicable to inject 
private money and the probable effects of 
such a procedure. The number of people 
taking part in our discussions will be 
severely restricted, but if any of your readers 
have any original contributions to make to 
us we should be glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to consider them. We hope to pub- 
lish a summary of the discussions after 
Christmas.—Yours faithfully, 

B. PHiLip ROWNTREE 
Chairman, The Acton Society Trust 

39 Welbeck Street, London, W1 
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Whitehall and Imperialism 


Africa and the Victorians 


By R. Robinson and J. Gallagher with A. 
Denny. 
Macmillan, 503 pages. 45s. 


st we could acquire the Dominion of 
the whole of that Continent it would be 
but a worthless possession.” Until late in 
the seventies, Mr Mother-Country’s assess- 
ment of Africa in 1840 was still that of 
Whitehall. Yet in the last twenty years of 
the century, “ against all precept and pre- 
judice, against the experience and trends 
of previous expansion,’ Egypt was occu- 
pied, a huge tropical African empire 
acquired, and a major war fought to re- 
store imperial supremacy over Sic Trans- 
vaal. Why this should have happened is 
an old problem. In the main, it has been 
“explained” by three factors, singly or in 
combination: The late Victorians suc- 
cumbed to an access of imperialist enthu- 
siasm ; their businessmen sought to re- 
lieve a surfeit of capital and a deficiency of 
markets in a new continent ; and increas- 
ing rivalry among the powers magnified the 
weight of every move overseas on the deli- 
cate scales of the European balance. 
Whatever the importance of. these ele- 
ments, others must, at least in the British 
case, be brought into the sum: the col- 
lapse of African governments under the 
strain of previous western influence (as in 
Tunis, Zanzibar and Egypt) ; the growth, 
encouraged by British agencies, of local 
communities that became expansive in their 
own right (as in southern Africa) ; and the 
changed relationship of Africa to the long- 
term aims of British strategy in Europe, 


the Mediterranean and the east. Given - 


such various components, the problem of 
motive can be resolved only if some unified 
field of study can be found where “ all pos- 
sible incentives to African empire may be 
assembled without becoming indistinguish- 
able in their effects.” This the authors of 
this fascinating book find in “ policy-mak- 
ing” in Whitehall. Of course, ministers 
and their advisers could not completely con- 
trol the process of expansion ; nor were they 
fully aware of all the forces at work or of 
their own unconscious assumptions. But, 
for all these shortcomings, “ official calcula- 
tions,’ the authors argue persuasively, 
“throw most light on the deeper reasons 
for imperial expansion in Africa.” 

So, after an incisive review of the tradi- 
tions of Victorian statecraft, they proceed 
to “the humbler tasks of chronology.” 
Their patient reconstruction and brilliant 
analysis of the official mind groping its way 
to policy decisions in South Africa and 
Egypt, on the Niger and the Zambesi, is an 
exciting exercise of the historian’s art. 

What are the authors’ conclusions ? No 
new sustained or compelling impulses to- 
wards African empire emerged in the 


eighties. Businessmen saw no future in 
Africa except in the south, while politicians 
were as reluctant to expand and administer 
a tropical African empire as Parliament was 
to pay for it. African lobbies were “ usually 
too weak to be decisive”; nor were ministers 
interested in empire for empire’s sake. As 
the policymakers saw it; their advances 
were prompted by different interests and 
circumstances in different regions. But, in 
all those north of Rhodesia, the “ broad im- 
perative ” was the safety of the routes to 
the east, though admittedly in Nyasaland 
and on the lower Niger a reluctant govern- 
ment “acted to preserve existing fields of 
trading and missionary i 


“moved into Africa not to build a new 
African empire but to protect the old em- 
pire in India,” because they believed that 
British power depended almost as much on 
the possession of India-and preponderance 
in the east as on the British Isles. Before 
1880, the safety of the routes to India had 
been preserved without large African 
possessions. After 1880 nationalist crises in 
Africa itself—the- outcome of earlier 
decades of European influence—and the in- 
terlocking of these crises with rivalries in 
Europe forced Britain 
to regain by territorial claims and occupation 
the security which could no longer be had 
by influence-alone. . .. From start to finish 
the partition of tropical Africa was driven by 
the persistent crisis in Egypt. 
In southern Africa, on the other hand, the 
government tried, in the hope of conserv- 
ing imperial influence (and the safety of 
the Cape route to India), to satisfy the de- 
mands for more territory pressed upon 
them by self-governing colonials. But. the 
exploitation of the Rand raised the enemies 
of the imperial connection to political pre- 
ponderance and killed the hope that British 
immigrants and businessmen would, in the 


Unionists tragically attempted to restore 
imperial paramountcy by war. 

This is not just another piece of research. 
The authors have not been satisfied mereiy 
to present new material but have thought 
hard about it. Their political judgment is as 
shrewd as their — of it is witty, 
and they have p a contribution to 
late Victorian history that will prove to be 
of seminal importance. 


Potted Palms 


The Age of Churchill, Vol. I: Heritage 
and Adventure, 1874 to 1911 


’ By Peter de Mendelssohn. 


Thames and Hudson. 627 pages. 42s. 


ae book has been sniffed at by the 
pundits both for being just a réchauffé 
of all the other books about (or by) Winston 
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Churchill and his family up to 1911 (it is 
the first of three no doubt equally capa- 
cious volumes); and for getting this or that 
bit wrong in the rehash. The whole sprawl- 
ing enterprise does indeed sit rather 
awkwardly between all the books it is 
derived from and the full-dress biography, 
based upon real research into all the 
material, that Sir Winston now deserves. 
But it is not fair to blame Mr de Mendels- 
sohn either for not writing a different book 
or for writing this one at all. 

Bulk apart, it is mostly lively and readable 
and often illuminating, especially for readers 
who have known only the grand old man. 
It may be a pity that some will now read 
this book instead of those it pots, but many 
would not read them anyhow now. And, 
to give Mr de Mendelssohn his due, the 
book is much more than warmed-up other 
books. It is put together with some eye to 
perspective, and reflects the author’s life- 
long and passionate interest in the real 
Churchill, as distinct from the legendary 
one, in the man not the myth. 

This first volume does point itself towards 
the really relevant questions about the young 
Churchill : how the child or, rather, the 
thrusting youngster, bumptious, ebullient 
and dogged, impertinently self-confident 
and quick-witted, sensitive and as sharp as 
a needle, was father of the man we boast 
about ; and how much it meant to the 
momentum of his persistent ambition to be 
son of his own so similar father, who was 
rejected, broke down and died long before 
the age at which, by time’s revenge, Sir 
Winston himself came at last into his own. 


Sociology Renews Itself 
Ideology and Society. 


By Donald G. MacRae. 
Heinemann. 243 pages. 25s. 


§ By history of sociology in this country 
is a curious one. As Professor Shils 
has pointed out, modern sociology really 
started in Britain. “ The sober attempts of 
a small group of dourly noble reformers 
and administrators in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, to find out the ‘real condition’ of 
England, were the first of their. kind in his- 
tory.” By the end of the century, an out- 
standing tradition of British social inquiry 
seemed firmly established. Yet while socio- 
logy gathered impetus in Germany, France 
and the United States, in this country its 
study marked time for nearly fifty years, 
apart from the valiant effort of a few lone 
pioneers at the London School of 
Economics. In the first section of this 
collection of essays, Mr MacRae tries to 
explain why the spirit of inquiry of Ben- 
tham, Mill, Spencer and Booth should 
have become so muted until recently. The 
explanation is not easy—perhaps one factor 
which Mr MacRae neglects is the peculiar 
historic link between British sociology and 
the fortunes of pragmatic socialism. All 
this has now radically changed, and he goes 
on to discuss the prospects for sociology 
in this country as the doors of Oxford and 
Cambridge are at last opening (but simul- 
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taneously the ad-men are also moving in). 
Mr MacRae’s second section covers a 

wide range of topics from the impact of 

advertising on sociology to that of Darwin 


on social theory. He does not regard adver- - 


tising as basically sinister, but as a necessary 
instrument in a mass consumption society, 
and as such a subject of serious study for 
sociologists ; this applies also to the wealth 
of information gathered by advertisers. 
The third group of Mr MacRae’s essays 
is mainly political. It includes his already 
well-known essay “The Bolshevik Ideo- 
logy,” in which he puts forward a masterly 
sociological critique of Marxism, timely 
today when so many younger sociologists 
have oddly come to regard neo-Marxism 
and sociology as synonymous. Altogether 
his book is bursting with life and vigour, 
and is clearly and entertainingly written for 
the layman as well as for the professional. 
What Mr MacRae shows is that sociology 
is a serious subject and not just a newly 
discovered exciting game for journalists. 


Reza Shah’s Legacy 
The Modernisation of Iran, 1921-41 


By Amin Banani. 
Stanford University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 202 pages. 40s. 


HE dates of this book’s title, which 
T suggest that it is a period piece, are 
offset by the photograph on its dustcover. 
This shows a primary school classroom of 
today—girls with boys, and all eyes alight 
with intelligence and hope. Its message is 
that the book includes contemporary, if not 
everlasting, topics. 

The body of the book is about Reza 
Shah’s deeds for his country. These were 
for a time obscured by the megalomania, 
greea and ill-temper of his last years ; but 
he began in different vein, and though much 
that he did was impatient and shallow, he 
had the great merit of galvanising a stagnant 
country into practical activity. Before he 
made his bound out of the army and onto 
the Peacock Throne, a minority of the in- 
telligentsia (of whom thumbnail sketches 
are supplied) had dreamed of, thought of, 
and talked of things to do; he did them. 
They are briefly described in well-docu- 
mented chapters on the army, the courts, 
the land, education and economics. The 
last, which the author admits is not his usual 
field; is less good than its fellows. 

Twenty years have passed since Reza 
Shah died (or fifteen if one deducts the ill- 
starred years of allied occupation). Why is 
it that Persians today are coming into a 
heritage so little better than then? In an 
outspoken and thoughtful conclusion, the 
author analyses whether the delay is due to 
foreigners, or to the Persians’ besetting sin 
of moral resignation, or to searches in the 
wrong direction—a too material direction— 
for the secrets of success. 

Persian by birth, he is at present an assist- 
ant professor at a university in the United 
States. (Incidentally, his book, coming from 
a dollar source, is by English standards too 
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expensive for its content ; the only justifica- 
tion for such a price is that dispassionate 
books on Persia are rare.) It is a pity that 
a Persian who thinks as lucidly and writes 
as candidly as he does should work outside 
Persia ; but there are few attractions at home 
for young men who see their work judged 
less often on its merits than on irrelevant 
considerations such as envy or social pre- 
judice, and who have to watch their elders 
avoiding action out of unwillingness to risk 
consequences. Until public opinion, or 
some new Reza Shah, creates openings at 
home for men of energy, what have the 
children on the dustcover to look forward 
to, unless to sampling communism? 


Economic Theory Applied 


Equilibrium and Growth in 
the World 


By R. Nurkse. Harvard University Press. 
London : Oxford Unversity Press. 393 
pages. 60s. 


| rtnenen HABERLER and his editorial 
colleague have performed a very useful 
service in bringing together this selection 
of papers, lectures and book reviews by the 
late Professor Nurkse. They are not, of 
course, all equally good, and some of them 
have a much smaller impact now than when 
they were first published. The best of 
them, however are extremely stimulating 
and demonstrate afresh the loss caused by 
his untimely death two years ago. 

Although he wrote some papers in the 
field of pure theory (such as the papers on 
capital movements and on inventory cycles 
included here), Nurkse’s main forte lay in 
the application of theory. His exposition 
was always clear and simple as, for instance, 
in his paper on “ Domestic and International 
Equilibrium,” which sets out the impact of 
Keynesian economics on the theory of in- 
ternational monetary relations. But when 
he used the theory to attack particular prob- 
lems, he also displayed great gifts for get- 
ting to the core of the matter and putting it 
in terms of one or two simple pieces of 
economic analysis. 

Curiously enough, the work that perhaps 
did more than any other to secure him his 
reputation was not published under his 
name. From 1935 to 1947 he worked for 
the League of Nations, where he was the 
main author of “International Currency 
Experience,” which appeared in 1944. This 
survey of the inter-war period is one of the 
best books ever written in the field of inter- 
national monetary economics. 

Nurkse spent nearly all the years after 
1947 at Columbia University. Here he de- 
voted himself mainly to the economics of 
development and wrote “Problems of 
Capital Formation in Underdeveloped 
Countries,” which had a considerable im- 
pact. The topics discussed include the 
notion of “ balanced growth ” to which he 
later returned in various lectures that com 
prise over a quarter of this posthumous 
collection. 

He regarded the theory of comparative 
costs as rather unhelpful in understanding 
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the relation between trade and sng 
Without denying its validity, he preferred a 
more dynamic approach. In the nineteenth 
century, he argued, trade was an engine of 
growth. ‘The expansion of western Euro- 
pean industry was transmitted to the re- 
cently settled areas by the growing demand 
of industry for primary products, and the 
export of private capital to build railways 
and provide other overhead capital was part 
of this process. Conditions have now 
changed, however, and, except for oil, the 
demand for primary products lags behind 
the expansion of industry because of eco- 
nomies in the use of raw materials, the 
development of synthetic materials and so 
on. The incentive for private foreign invest- 
ment in the poor countries is also less than 
it was. Comparative costs might suggest the 
development of simple export manufactures 
there, but such industrialisation is difficult 
as the experience of India in selling textiles 
demonstrates. Hence industrialisation for 
the home market must play a large part in 
the development of such countries. Be- 
cause the expansion of home markets is a 
limiting factor, the growth of industry and 
agriculture and of different types of in- 
dustry must be balanced, in the sense that 
the pattern of production matches the pat- 


tern of demand from the growth of income . 


which is generated. Power and transport 
facilities have to be built ahead of demand 
in order to make industrialisation possible, 
but in industry itself suppliers and 
customers must expand together. ; 

This view, which downgrades the contri- 
bution of international trade to growth, is 
not without its critics. Professor Cairncross, 
for instance, in a recent lecture, has argued 
that it is rather exaggerated. However, it 
must not be supposed that Nurkse was as 
dogmatic as a brief summary might sug- 
gest. These lectures really amount to a 
restatement of Nurkse’s earlier views on the 
subject, and it is clear both that he was not 
maintaining balanced growth to be necessary 
in all circumstances and that he was not 
much of a protectionist. 

The longest part of the book is a splendid 
paper published in 1956 on the relation 
between domestic investment and exports in 
Britain in the decade after the war. Britain’s 
main export achievement and hope lay in 
the engineering and metal industries, indus- 
tries which are particularly important for 
domestic growth. When there were balance 
of payments difficulties the quickest and 
easiest way to meet them was to check the 
growth of domestic capital formation, not 
merely in order to reduce the domestic ab- 
sorption of output but also because this 
made possible a shift of resources to ex- 
ports, which did not require difficult inter- 
industrial mobility. If, however, such 
occasional shifts at times of pressure are 
not to reduce the long-run accumulation of 
capital, an expansion of the capital goods 
industries becomes an important aim of 
policy. 

Nurkse’s analysis of these problems, 
which is coupled with a more general ex- 
position of the “absorption approach” to 
balance of payments problems, shows the 
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FROM THE DREADNOUGHT 
TO SCAPA FLOW 

The Royal Navy in the 
Fisher Era 1904-1919 


VOLUME I: 
THE ROAD TO WAR 1904-1914 


ARTHUR J. MARDER 


‘One closes this fascinating and authoritative 
work in the conviction that little more remains 
to be said about a period which was to 


’ prove a climacteric in British history.’ 


Capt. s. W. ROSKILL in THE SUNDAY TELEGRAPH 
Illustrated 42s net 


THE FALL OF 
KRUGER’S. REPUBLIC 
J. S$. MARAIS 


¢,.. has come as near as anyone can to 
writing an unbiased account of the origin 

of that tragic conflict. His analysis of Kruger, 
Milner and Chamberlain is excellent, his 
command of the complicated negotiations 
which preceded the final plunge is clear and 
lucid, and he has had access to nearly all 
sources likely to be of value, including the 
official British archives, the Chamberlain 
papers, and Smuts’s private diary. It is an 
admirable and definitive work.’ 

ROBERT BLAKE in the SUNDAY TIMES 
35s net 


THE DIPLOMATIC 
HISTORY OF 
BRITISH HONDURAS 
1638-1901 


R.A. HUMPHREYS 


In this book based upon Foreign Office and 
Colonial Office records, Professor Humphreys 
discusses the origin and growth of the Colony 
of British Honduras and investigates the 
diplomatic controversies with Spain, Mexico, 
the United States, and Guatemala to which 
that growth gave rise. Chatham House 35s net 


SIR ARTHUR INGRAM 


A STUDY IN THE ORIGINS 
OF AN ENGLISH LANDED FAMILY 


A. F. UPTON 


‘,.. in tracing the complicated manoeuvres 

of Ingram and his associates Mr Upton has 
given us‘a good deal of the economic history of 
the reign, and probably the closest study yet 
made of the operations of any seventeenth- 
century “undertaker”. In this lies the value of 
his book for everyone interested in the life 

of early Stuart England.’ THE TIMES 35s net 
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- Ol IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


S. A. LONGRIGG 


€ Such a wealth of information, presented 
in a highly individualistic style, is 

not in fact for the novice. But he should 
keep the volume in a bookcase within 
reach—where, he may be assured, it will 
grow dog-eared and dirty with handling.’ 
PETROLEUM TIMES 

Chatham House’ Second edition 35s net. 


ECONOMIC AID TO 
UNDERDEVELOPED 
- COUNTRIES 


F. BENHAM 
*,.. this thought-provoking study which, 


. in ratio of content to size, must be the most 
notable for many a long day. It should be read 
by everyone interested in its subject.’ 

HUGH TINKER in INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House 12s 6d net 


DEVELOPMENT FROM 
BELOW - 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE 
IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


URSULA K. HICKS 


‘,..a Stimulating study of local government ° 
in British, and formerly British, territories: 
India and Ceylon, the West Indies, and West 
and East Africa... will be of great interest 
and practical use to administrators and 
others working in this field.’ 

ECONOMIST 35s net 


“ARGENTINA 
GEORGE PENDLE 


A revised and enlarged edition, The land is 
described; the story of Argentina’s develop- 
ment is told; the regime of General Perén is 
studied; a new chapter deals with recent events, 
President Frondizi’s government, and Sefior 
Alsogaray’s economic policy; and there is an 
account of the dispute over the Falkland 
Islands and Antarctica, and, in the Appendixes, 
the latest statistics. 


Chatham House Second edition 25s net 


THE AMERICAN 
HISTORIAN 


A SOCIAL-INTELLECTUAL HISTORY 
OF THE WRITING 
OF THE AMERICAN PAST 


HARVEY WISH 

The changing interpretations and attitudes 

of the many distinguished American historians, 
from such colonial figures as William Bradford 
and Cotton Mather to the present generation of 
historians, make an interesting reflection of 
American intellectual history. 52s 6d net 
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author at his best. He does not flourish 
any unnecessary technicalities but uses eco- 
nomic theory as it should be used. This is 
the sort of stuff that students should be fed 
if they are to have a balanced diet ; so this 
book will serve their teachers well, besides 
being of value to those concerned particu- 
larly with growth and trade. 


Ever Present Challenge 
Canada and the Canadians 


By Alistair Horne. 
Macmillan. 343 pages. 30s. 


ane theme in this latest book 
about Canada is “the potent natural 
forces—of geography, population, climate, 
economics and communications—that have 
traditionally threatened to tear Canada in 
fragments and draw the fragments towards 
the United States.” Canada has indeed 
paid a high price to create and maintain its 
identity, but to say that its geography runs 
strictly vertically and not horizontally and 
that its existence is “counter to the laws 
of nature” is to neglect the indisputable 
natural geographic fact of the east-west St 
Lawrence axis—the historic backbone of 
Canada—and the strength of the rivalry 
. between the St Lawrence gateway into the 
North American hinterland and competing 
gateways in the south and north. 
After two years of study and 20,000 miles 
of variegated travel, the British author con- 
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WHAT THE HOUSEWIFE SPENDS 
Weekly per head of household 


shillings 
30 


LO ERE FATE CEI RORY TRY OY 


| British Eating Standards 


Each year the National Food Survey selects 
a sample of nearly 10,000 households in each 
of which the housewife keeps a record for one 
week of all food bought. The chart, illustrating 
some of the findings of these surveys, shows 
that over the last six years the average amount 
spent on feeding a person at home has risen by a 





BOOKS 
cludes that, in the long run, Canada’s only 


answer to the danger of subdivision is more 
' people. 


Deeply impressed with the chal- 
lenge of the vast wilderness that is the 
setting of the “shreds and patches” of 
population stretched out along the — 
United States border, he writes of “s 
much uninhabited land that, under alee 
technology, could be inhabited ”; but what 
of the limitations imposed by such problems 
as the need for export markets to absorb the 
technically possible products of the rocks, 
rivers and forests of Canada’s empty spaces? 
Notwithstanding such gaps and a number 
of mistakes, such as uranium from Alberta, 
that have slipped through uncorrected, the 
analyses of economic and political problems 
are enlightening, as are the lively descrip- 
tions of Canada’s widely diversified regions. 
Sandwiched in with analysis and descrip- 
tion is some shrewd advice to prospective 
immigrants, based on the experience of past 
immigrants, with many of whom the author 
has discussed their problems. The com- 
plaint that there is no culture in Canada is 
examined in an admirable chapter on the 
arts and letters, while culture in the wider 
sense epitomised by the “ pub,” for which 
the homesick Briton pines, finds its charac- 
teristic Canadian expression in the summer 
cottage by a lake. A discerning discussion 
of Canada’s relationships with Britain, the 
Commonwealth and the United States con- 
cludes that “‘ Canada has become the key- 
stone of the whole Commonwealth.” 





quarter, or just under four per cent a year. 
Rather more than half this increase reflected 
higher prices. 

For every £1 spent on household food, an 
additional 2s. 6d. is spent on food eaten in 
canteens, restaurants and hotels. When all 
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| Meat, fish and poultry supplies are considered, the table shows the 
MLL exxent to which eating habits have changed 

since before the war. Last year people ate 

a i oncnoerrnes more poultry, vegetables, eggs and coffee than 

A om ever before but less fish, butter and flour than 

| Bread and cereals before the war. 

| Zila VES WEEKLY CONSUMPTION PER HEAD 
| Milk and cream (ounces unless see Mighiet-deving 
| my Prewar 954-59 1960 
1 PUGET. . osedecesue 33-85 35-75 (1957) 35-32 
Cheese and eggs at sane bee Rete a oe my eH 
|| KZ 1960 Budget Prue cL BBS. 40-06 (1959) 39-39 
f Bovere Potatoes ......... 55-97 69-42 (1955) 65-39 
| Sa Per Head Vegetables....... 37-05 40-03 (1959) 41-35 
F | iffy PEt) 2 Res 59-85 57-60 (1954) 51-29 
Fl Milk, liquid (pints) 3°24 4:98 (1954) 4:84 
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i: Sugar and preserves aner seseccceees 4 He tise 2 
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Recognising that there is no such thing as 
a typical Canadian (unless it be a leisurely 
North American who makes a garden) the 
author sums up this new nation as a people 
engaged in the exhilarating business of crea- 
tion and endowed with the special freedom 
given by space, a nation that thinks and acts 
bigger than it is and has, in international 
affairs, attained a maturity beyond its years 
and influence beyond its numbers. 


The Islamic World 
A Short History of Islam 


By Sayyid Fayyaz Mahmud. 
Oxford University Press. 734 pages. 355. 


NDER the impact of scientific materia- 

lism and secular nationalism, religious 
distinctions have lost much of their sharp- 
ness. Yet a certain fellow feeling still links 
the states that formed the medieval Islamic 
world just as it does those which formed 
medieval Christendom. Islamic conscious- 
ness remains particularly strong in Pakistan, 
where it provided the motive for the forma- 
tion of the nation. Pakistani scholars are 
therefore led to study the world of Islam, 
not like their medieval predecessors as the 
only civilisation worthy of profound study, 
but as one which influenced and was in- 
fluenced by other comparable cultures. 

In consequence they feel the need to pre- 
sent a synoptic view of the history of the 
Muslim states as a whole. One such work, 
“A Modern History of the Middle East 
and North Africa,” by Dr S. M. Imamud- 
din, of Dacca University, appeared last 
year ; this year this even more comprehen- 
sive study, covering the whole Islamic world, 
and printed in Karachi, has been published 
by the Oxford University Press. With so 
vast a subject, the sections are necessarily 
condensed to the absolute minimum ; and 
the attempt of an individual scholar to treat 
the history of every Muslim state that has 
appeared on the stage of history inevitably 
results in some inaccuracies and excessive 
generalisation. Nevertheless, Sayyid Fayyaz 
Mahmud has made:a very creditable 
attempt, and his book can be recommended 
to non-Muslims as well as to Muslims who 
wish to gain such a general view of the 
history of Islam as can be presented in a 
volume of even these dimensions. 


Natural Law and 
South Africa 


The Foundations of Freedom: 
Special Reference to South Africa 


By D. V. Cowen. 
Oxford University Press. 


With 


258 pages. 305. 


ROFESSOR COWEN believes that black 

and white can live together provided 
there are certain safeguards. He would like 
a Bill of Rights built into a rigid constitu- 
tion of legislation subject to judicial review 
if it infringes the Bill of Rights. He would 
also have commissions, whose duty it would 
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be to receive petitions and to take active 
steps against discriminatory practices. There 
would be a federation of the four provinces 
of South Africa, thus providing a further 
division of power; the Federal Lower 
House would be elected on a very wide 
suffrage, probably adult suffrage; the 
Upper House—and it would be a true 
Upper House with real powers—would be 
elected by proportional representation. 


Professor Cowen would agree that in the 
last resort constitutions cannot provide 
security unless they represent some reality 
in the will of the people. But he would go 
on that they can, all the same, be effective 
up to a point; it did after all take some 
years of manoeuvre to overthrow even the 
mild entrenchment of the old South Africa 
Act. Here there is little with which anyone 
who has followed events in South Africa, 
and has a nodding acquaintance with those 
in the United States, will disagree with him. 
Perhaps he does not attach enough import- 
ance to the danger that the judiciary may 
operate in the interests of a class; he is 
bound to be influenced by the fact that in 
South Africa the judiciary has always been 
(in British eyes) enlightened. But judges are 
not always enlightened ; one would not care 
to see penal reform at the mercy of a Lord 
Chief Justice. Nevertheless, Professor 
Cowen’s arguments are cogent, and had the 
constitution he outlined taken the place of 
that which was adopted in 1910, things 
might have been very different. 


But this is hindsight ; the agreement of 
1910 was reached in terms of what was 
politically possible at the time. And what is 
politically possible today? Professor Cowen 
speaks (on page 191) of a government 
wishing to summon a “ national conven- 
tion” and suggests that it would be 
“realistic” to make it “equally represen- 
tative of white and non-white opinion.” But 
no legally constituted South African govern- 
ment is likely to do any such thing ; nor, 
by the time white South African opinion is 
teady for it, does it seem likely that black 
African opinion would respond. 


The last part of Professor Cowen’s book 
is profoundly interesting in a different way. 
He refers to Maritain’s distinction between 
those who believe in natural law and those 
who do not. He himself believes firmly in 
the Greek idea that there is a natural moral 
law which man in his imperfect way is 
struggling to discover. This concept, pro- 
longed by the thought of St Augustine and 
St Thomas Aquinas, began to crumble with 
the individualism of the Age of Reason and 
the idea that law was only a kind of con- 
tract ; he reasserts its validity. That there is 
absolute moral force behind law has become 
a difficult thought for many modern minds. 
But is it true that an Act of Parliament can 
make it right to steal? Not, perhaps, if the 
proposition is stated like that. But it is 
surely open to Parliament to make a law 
that would so alter the nature of property 
that “stealing” became a meaningless 
term. Societies have had very different ideas 
of what is moral and what is not ; some have 
held that on his brother’s death a man ought 
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to marry his widow, while others have held 
that this is incestuous ; some have tolerated 
sodomy and others abhorred it. But though 
there is variety of opinion over sexual be- 
haviour, there are other wide fields over 
which there is agreement: it is unusual, for 
instance, not to deprecate the murder of 
parents or of a guest. On the other hand, 
there is surely some element of contract in 
all society ; insofar as-a person accepts the 
standards of a society, it is because he 
admits that he belongs to it. There are cer- 
tain assumptions that constitute an implicit 
contract. That is why most of the world 
feels that South African society as at present 
constituted is unjust. Laws are imposed by 
a section of the population on a larger sec- 
tion which does not feel that this is its 
society, which does not subscribe to the 
contract. Surely there is truth in both ideas, 
natural law and contract ; to exclude one or 
to assert it absolutely is to proceed to 
opposite extremes of error. 

Anyone interested’in South Africa or in 
politics should read Professor Cowen’s 
book ; his theses are stated with exceptional 
clarity ; he is always fair and he is always 
interesting. 


OTHER BOOKS 


CAPITAL IN MANUFACTURING AND MINING: Its 
Formation and Financing. By Daniel Creamer, 
Sergei P. Dobrovolsky and Israel Borenstein, 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Princeton University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 398 pages. 60s. 


This is the fifth volume to be published in a 
large-scale inquiry into trends and prospects in 
capital formation, and financing in the United 
States. In this study, from the admittedly in- 
adequate data that exist, Messrs Creamer and 
Borenstein have evolved what they consider 
usable records of stock of capital in mining and 
manufacturing at selected dates back to 1880. 
They find that, in both sectors, the ratio of 
capital to output, based on constant prices, rose 
markedly from 1880 to 1919 and then declined 
just as markedly. The effect of the changing 
importance of particular industries is examined 
and a number of hypotheses put forward to 
explain the trends. 

The data on financing are even less adequate 
than those on the stock of capital, extending 
back only to 1900 and relating only to corpora- 
tions. It is, therefore, with great caution that 
in the second part of this volume, Mr Dobro- 
volsky set out his findings on the relative 
importance to investment of “ internal” and 
“external” funds—that is to retained income 
and to funds obtained through new capital stock 
issues and loans. 


FEDERALISM AND ECONOMIC GROWTH IN UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. By U. K. Hicks, F. G. 
Carnell, W. T. Newlyn, J. R. Hicks and A. H. 
Birch. Allen & Unwin, 185 pages. 25s. 

This symposium is based on papers presented 
to a small working party conference which met 
at Exeter in September 1959. The aim of this 
conference was to bring together anthropologists, 
political scientists and economists in a discus- 
sion of the special problems of emergent coun- 
tries that have adopted, or are about to adopt, 
federal constitutions, and which are at the same 
time bent on accelerated economic development. 
The four main papers are accompanied by com- 
ments and well edited reports of discussion. Mrs 
U, K. Hicks has written introductory and con- 
cluding essays. The book makes a valuable 
contribution to awareness and understanding 
of these problems. It also provides an in- 
teresting example of the co-operation of different 
disciplines on a common theme. 
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OI IN THE Mippte East. By Stephen Hemsiey 
Longrigg. Oxford University Press for Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 2nd edition. 
414 pages. 35s. 


Brigadier Longrigg remarked at the end of 
his first edition, in 1954, that a book on oil “is 
superseded before it reaches its public.”. But 
he so arranged that book that addition is a 
simple matter. His second edition is identical 
with the first until page 261, and thereafter con- 
sists of chapters or sections, dated 1953-60, on 
each producing territory and land of transit. 
These provide the treasury of information on 
production, negotiation of rights, quality of oil 
discovered etc. that one has come to expect of 
this writer. The two major changes revealed are 
the one well known—the immense rise in output 
of the 1960s—and the other less often proclaimed 
—the degree to which new finds and increased 
production remain in the hands of “ the majors,” . 
and of governments already rich from oil. Is it 
by chance, or through the geological skill of the 
old hands, that nowhere except in the Kuwaiti- 
Saudi Neutral Zone has there been a discovery 
of real commercial significance. Brigadier 
Longrigg has no room for comment of this type, 
but gives all the facts on which to base it. 


TRENDS IN BANK CREDIT AND FINANCE. Martinus 
Nijhoff. 181 pages. 16 guilders. 

This is the collection of lectures at the 1960 
international banking summer school at Noord- 
wijk, Holland. The main emphasis at this school 
was the finance of medium-term credits and in- 
dustrial financing. Dr Klaus Dohrn, a director 
of the German Kreditanstalt fuer Wiederaufbau, 
gives an interesting description of the way his 
own institution provides foreign loans; and the 
problems of “Financing an International Con- 
cern” are discussed by Mr P. F. S. Otten, 
president of Philips Lamps. 


TropicaL AGRICULTURE. By Gordon Wrigley. 
Batsford. 291 pages. 45s. 


This book, which we mentioned last week, 
will not be available until September 21st. 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 


1961 Editions now available 
23,000 Companies Listed 


U.K. subsidiaries and associates showing: 
U.K. parents. 
U.S. parents. 

U.K. parents showing: 
U.K. subsidiaries and associates. 
Western European subsidiaries and 
associates. 
U.S. subsidiaries and associates, 

U.S. parents showing: 


Western European subsidiaries and 
associates (including U.K.). 


Available from the publishers or through 
booksellers 6 gns. post free. 


“A publication for which there is an ever- 
growing need is ‘Who Owns Whom’... ” 
The Times 


“* In the complex background of take-overs 
and mergers ‘Who Owns Whom’ 1961, ... 
is a fascinating reference book . . .” 

The Guardian 


Publishers: 
O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 
14, Great College Street, London, S.W.1. 
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HOME REPORT | 


lreland’s 
Snap Election 


6¢ HAT we call the ‘ spirit ’ of politics is more surely changed 

by a change of generation in the men than by any other 

change whatever.” Bagehot’s dictum should surely apply 
to the Irish election which will be held on October 4th. It will be 
the first in forty years in which the electors will not have the incen- 
tive of voting for, or against, Mr de Valera. His Fianna Fail party, 
which has been in office since 1957, will be led by Mr Lemass who 
succeeded to the premiership when Mr de Valera was elected 
President just over two years ago. The principal opposition party, 
Fine Gael, will be led by Mr James Dillon who took over its leader- 
ship about the same time. 

It would be attractive to point to the differences between the 
two men who are now on their own for the first time. Mr Lemass 
is a Dubliner and, having been the patron of a tariff-protected 
industrialisation, draws much of his strength from the capital. Mr 
Dillon: was Minister for Agriculture in the two inter-party govern- 
ments of 1948-51 and 1954-57 and has always been the champion 
of an increased farm output for export and a critic of protective 
policies which increase costs. As the son of the last leader of the 
Irish Party at Westminster (and the grandson of one of the leaders 
of the 1848 rebellion), he belongs to an older element in Irish 
politics than Mr Lemass, whose career began in the 1916 rising. 

But neither 1848 nor 1916 is particularly relevant to the coming 
campaign. Past elections have depended largely on whether people 
voted for or against Mr de Valera—which in its turn often 
depended on their view of the civil war of forty years ago. The line 
of division in Irish politics is vertical, not horizontal. Each of the 
major parties numbers farmers, professional workers and trade 
unionists among its members. The issues of the election do not 
lie along the lines of capital v. labour nor (yet) of city v. countryside. 

Indeed it is remarkably difficult to find any true issue. The 
decline of population shown in the recent census will be held 
against the government, but it is increasingly acknowledged that no 
party has a specific against emigration. There is rather a feeling, 
based on the expansion of the national income and of exports in 
the last two years, that things are getting better. Partition, like 
emigration, is a Bad Thing; but voters know what has been 
happening to linen and shipbuilding and they realise that if Belfast 
should unexpectedly return to the fold, the immediate problems 
would be almost as intractable as those raised by a sudden end of 
emigration. The Sinn Fein party, which supports the actions of 
the illicit Irish Republican Army over the border and won four 
seats (which they did not take) in 1957, is again in the field. But 
IRA is widely regarded as wrongly directed and incredibly ineffi- 
cient. It is symbolic that one of the Sinn Fein members, elected 
because his brother had been killed in a border raid, will not 
be standing again because he has gone to work in England. 
Lastly, both main parties support the application to join the Com- 
mon Market, though it is probable that Fine Gael, with its eye 
on the farmers, is rather the more enthusiastic. 

In the absence of issues, it would appear that Mr Lemass should 
romp home. He can afford to lose seats while Mr Dillon must 
win many, never an easy business under proportional representa- 
tion. But it is not as simple as that. The new Dail will be 
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In HOME REPORT members of the editorial staff and 
local correspondents report on life and happenings in and 
around Britain. 





Sean Lemass: tariffs for industry. 


James Dillon: farmers’ friend. 


smaller by three seats, so an overall majority will be that much 
more difficult to retain. Again, the Fianna Fail’s triumph in 1957 
did not come from a great increase in its votes, but from an 
abstention of Fine Gael voters whom Mr Dillon hopes to woo 
back. Mr Lemass’s standing is high in the cities but it is doubtful 
if he inherits Mr de Valera’s hold over the small farmers. On 
the other hand, it is generally only in the cities, and particularly 
in Dublin, that seats change hands. Neither side has won two 
elections running since the war, but Mr Lemass should do so 
this time. 


E may well, however, have lost ground in the last month. 

The summer witnessed a wave of wage demands which were 
encouraged by the government’s refusal to fight a threatened bus 
strike. The most serious dispute concerned the electricians em- 
ployed by the Electricity Supply Board, who went on strike. Power 
supply being threatened, Mr Lemass recalled the Dail for a special 
session. The legislation which was put through in a day did not, 
even in its original form, come near the expectations of drastic 
action which this show of energetic government aroused. Anti- 
climax was intensified by a series of government amendments which 
made the bill of no account whatever. In the event, the strikers 
got a bit extra and the 
legislation was never used ; 
but the sudden reversal of 





State of the Parties 
at Dissolution 
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settled along the lines of 

the ESB dispute, will certainly lead to heavy imports and worsened 
payments in 1962. The dissolution of the Dail at a rather earlier 
date than was expected, and the short time allowed for electioneet- 
ing, suggest that Mr Lemass is conscious of the need for a new 
mandate. He is certainly right in this: the great need of the 
country in the next few years is for higher investment, a mainten- 
ance of consumption within present limits and greater attention 
to unspectacular matters such as the marketing of exports. The 
change of a generation has meant that the election will be fought 
against the background of the Common Market instead of the 
now tattered scenery of the civil war. 
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The Fifth 





FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LEEDS 


EEDS, now the fifth largest city in Eng- 

land; was the only big city to record 
an actual rise in population within its own 
boundaries, as distinct from in a city-and- 
suburbs, in this year’s census. Its influx 
of 5,000 was modest enough, but it brought 
its population up to 510,000, just nicely 
above Sheffield’s 494,000 (a fall of 19,000) 
—inevitably a matter of some importance to 
West Riding loyalties and pretensions. 

Surrounding Leeds, the West Yorkshire 
conurbation and its fringes, too, have grown 
in the past decade, although not by any 
means at the pace of the West Midlands or 
the London region. Leeds’s own growth- 
manship may be attributed chiefly to past 
success by the city fathers in extending the 
city limits when other municipal imperialists 
(despite dreams of grandeur and the popu- 
lation factor that enters into local govern- 
ment salaries) failed to annex new territories 
of their own. But now even Leeds seems 
to have lost its expansionary urge: it is 
not affected by present local government 
teorganisation schemes and the corporation 
has expressed no desire to extend its 
authority in recent years. Half a million 
looks like being the peak. 

While Sheffield lives on steel, Leeds lives 
on diversity. This, rather than the “ muck 
makes brass” cliché (although both muck 
and brass are distributed impartially and 
tegularly in the city), accounts for Leeds’s 
stable prosperity, broadly based on cloth- 
ing, shopping, engineering, the professions 
and several other “ service” trades. In most 
of these trades the familiar pattern of un- 
filled vacancies running above the level of 
those seeking jobs in the city has been vis- 
ible for some time. 

Unemployment in Leeds is now 0.6 per 
cent of the working population, half the 
national average. Labour is at a premium: 
the engineering and building trades are 
crying out for skilled workers, overtime is 
commonplace and shift systems are the rule. 
This scarcity of labour is one reason why 


some Leeds industrialists say they cannot 
expand further. But there are others. 
Most of the land which might be developed 
industrially is owned by the corporation,and 
firms would much prefer freeholds to the 
leases that they would have to be content 
with from the city. Commercial redevelop- 
ment is, in fact, a thorn in the flesh of 
owners of properties in the congested city 
centre. The corporation has ambitious 
plans for the centre but they are not 
expected to be revealed before the end of 
the year, and in the meantime property 
owners complain that large areas are stag- 
nating because nobody will buy or sell until 
the corporation’s intentions are known. 


HE Jewish population of Leeds, origin- 

ally attracted by the clothing trade, is, 
at 25,000, surprisingly large. But outbursts 
of racialism are fortunately almost unknown. 
When, some weeks ago, an official of the 
British National party in the city alleged 
that he had been attacked by a group of 
Jews, the report astounded Jews and gentiles 
alike. Even at the height of the Stern Gang 
outrages in the late 1940s Leeds was the one 
big city in which neither window breaking 
nor persecution of any kind occurred. One 
important reason may be that Jewish people 
are to be found in all spheres of life in the 


HE Savoy Hotel can 
seldom have seen any- 
thing like it: to be invaded 
by a disparate throng of dis- 
tinctly bourgeois appearance 
before lunch must have 
been outside the experience 
of even that monument to 
bourgeois grandeur. The 
occasion last Monday was 
only less bizarre than the afficionados it 
attracted. That despot of embattled 
British couture, Mr Hardy Amies (the 
Queen’s dressmaker, it was whispered 
—thus unfairly diminishing his image to 
that of a seamstress in the Royal Mews), had 
fallen into partnership with a popular 
tailoring empire, Hepworths of Leeds, to 
rescue the British gentleman from _ the 
solecism of the British non-bespoke suit. 
Reduced to stifled embarrassment by the 
self-knowledge that comes with the company 
of better-dressed people, the press (for such 
was the throng) drew bitterly at its hand- 
tailored cigarettes and watched the launch- 
ing of a new British Line—not a maritime 
but a sartorial venture designed to illustrate 
that we, poor snivelling, coughwracked and 
mothbitten we, are basically athletic in 
shape, tapering continuously from our 
natural-sloping, cleancut shoulders through 
our full chests to our plain (trouser) 
bottoms, shaped over our shoes. With these 
fine feathers, something of a Guards bearing, 
a feeling of confidence, poise and mascu- 
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city, instead of being restricted to any single 
social class. 

A prominent Jew with Leeds associa- 
tions is Sir Keith Joseph, MP for the North- 
east division of the city and Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government. Sir Keith is one of his 
party’s bright young men, and tipped for 
high office. But still greater glory would fall 
on Leeds if a Labour government were 
elected: it would then be the seat both of 
Britain’s Prime Minister and of its Foreign 
Secretary. Mr Gaitskell is MP for Leeds 
South and Mr Healey for Leeds East. 

Local politics, always fluctuating, are 
now in an intriguing position. The Tories 
have taken seven seats from Labour in 
the past two years, but six of these were 
in 1960 and only one this year. In conse- 
quence, Labour has managed to hold a 
workable majority of 14 on a council of 
112, and it now believes that the Tories 
have shot their bolt locally. In recent 
council by-elections in two wards, Beeston 
and Roundhay, the Tories were returned 
with considerably reduced majorities. 

Leeds looks comfortable, even well-to- 
do: its corporation spends more than {£20 
million a year. It is content, but should 
not become complacent. The biggest city 
in Yorkshire could even find that popula- 
tions sometimes outstrip resources. 


linity could invest us all. 

The shock, in the event, 
was rather one of recognition 
than surprise. From the 
welter of drainpipe trousers, 
Italian (type) bumfreezers, 
jeans, American lightweights, 
ex-army greatcoats and giant 
sweaters which currently in- 
hibit the athleticism of young 
Britain, Mr Amies has filtered 
the least offensive elements ; added to them 
his own Regency-style trouser (“like a 
second skin”) and an inflexible rule about 
cuff-buttons ; and produced an almost 
wholly pleasing whole free of major eccen- 
tricities and disarming to both casual (jeans 
at the Savoy) and formal (high collar at the 
beach) factions. Rich, but not gaudy: and 
so little costly as to be within the compass 
of the most anti-Establishment of purses. 

Small as the achievement may sound, it is 
a triumph of ingenious compromise. If it 
catches the imagination of the “ multiple” 
trade (and, more important, if it remains 
unresponsive to the grosser proclivities of 
multiple customers), Mr Amies’s line may 
mitigate the uniform drabness of the urban 
male. But apparel oft proclaims the 
cringing animal within. Steaming faintly in 
a damp, baggy-kneed, amorphously- 
jacketed, down-at-heeled and disreputably 
mackintoshed rush-hour mob, one is not 
sanguine of the eventual domination of the 
haute couture des hommes. 
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One of the Laporte plants producing Sulphuric Acid 


One of the Laporte plants producing the Raw Materials of Progress 
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German Politics 
Come Alive 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


F they really mean what they are saying either in public or in 
private, a majority of the 741 deputies who will be elected to 
the Bundestag on Sunday is resolved to force Dr Adenauer into 

retirement ; and this whatever the result of the polling, and sooner 
rather than later. Even Dr Adenauer’s press chief and confidant, 
Herr von Eckardt, who is standing at Cuxhaven for the Christian 
Democratic Union under streamers inscribed “ The Chancellor’s 
faithful Eckardt,” assured inquiring constituents on. September 
8th that it was not his eighty-five-year-old master’s intention to lead 
the government for the whole of the next legislative period. Dr 
Adenauer, the faithful state secretary remarked warily, would make 
way for the present Vice-Chancellor, Professor Erhard, “ after a 
certain time.” He, Herr von Eckardt, did not think it would be 
wise to change the leadership immediately after the election. 

Dr Adenauer himself has not. yet said anything along these 
lines. But straws in the wind point engagingly to an impending 
change at the Palais Schaumburg. Keen observers claim to have 
discerned that Herr Erhard significantly omitted all mention of 
Dr Adenauer in the course of an election speech at Kiel last week. 
Other prominent Christian Democrats—notably Herr Gersten- 
maier, the president of the Bundestag, and: Herr Krone, the 
benign leader of the parliamentary party—have gently but publicly 
reprimanded their chief for having remarked that Mr Khrushchev 
had staged the Berlin crisis with the express purpose of helping 
the Social Democrats to oust the Adenauer regime. “More obscure 
but equally restive, party members have been questioning in private 
the chancellor’s future adequacy so unsparingly that the Social 
Democrats are merrily putting it about that the moment the elec- 
tion is over the Christian Democratic Union will send their veteran 
leader packing. 

Previous occasions have seen mutinous talk in the Christian 
Democratic Union expire in a whimper—memorably, the talk 
of the disappointed Herr Erhard and his associates in 1959, when 
Dr Adenauer unexpectedly reversed his decision to exchange the 
chancellorship for the presidency. But this late summer’s discontent 
is probably more purposeful, since, whatever Dr Adenauer him- 
self may intend, the party can scarcely be counting on him as an 
indispensable election asset in 1965. That the Social Democrats 
are concentrating their fire on the Chancellor—“ the old man can 
no longer grasp the situation,’ as Herr Brandt has put it—goes 
without saying. Their first condition for taking part in a national 
coalition—increasingly talked of as necessary as Mr Khrushchev 
intensifies his pressure against the West—would be Dr Adenauer’s 
retirement. And the Free Democrats, who may hold the balance 


after the 17th, have stated that they would prefer to join a govern- 
ment headed by Herr Erhard, Herr Gerstenmaier, or Herr Krone. 
They might, they have been saying, accept Dr Adenauer for a 
while, but certainly not for long. All in all, it looks very much 
as though Dr Adenauer’s 13-year-old reign is drawing to a close. 





The candidates and the empty chair. 


This almost incredible prospect, and its sombre background, have 
provoked an unexpectedly lively interest in-the election. The west 
Germans, who politically have been complacerit or fatalistic for 
many years, are stirred by a new sense of danger, and of the need 
and the possibility of change. They are suddenly talking politics 
and parties, reassessing the validity of long-held ideas and allegi- 
ances. Some 37.5 million of them are qualified to vote on Sunday. 
Of these, 55 per cent are women. Just over three million, or 
roughly one in ten, are persons between the ages of 21 and 25 
who will be voting for the first time. Only six parties are’ putting 
up candidates in all of the ten federal states (Lander). These are 
the Christian Democratic Union, the Social Democrats, the Free 
Democrats (more or less national liberal), the,All-German party 
(an amalgam of the disintegrated right-wing Getman and Refugees’ 
parties), the neo-Nazi German Reich party (which is virtually 
neither seen nor heard outside Lower Saxony), and the German 
Peace Union, a new party under whose banner many of the pacifists, 
nuclear disarmers, neutralists, communists, and fellow-travellers 
are rallying. In the last Bundestag the Christian Democrats held 
287 seats, the Social Democrats 182, the Free Democrats 44, and 
the German party 6. 

* With so little to choose between their policies, the three major 
parties are all conspicuously parading their distinctive personalities 
in the hope of dispelling the verbal confusion and winning the 
voter’s confidence with the simple image of a Steady gaze and a 
strong jaw. Seemingly every tree and post in the country has been 
commandeered by the Christian Democratic Union for displaying 
portraits of Dr Adenauer and Herr Erhard as the only begetters 
of prosperity and security; a sticker attached since August 13th 
adds that that is why Mr Khrushchev is trying to tumble them. 
The features of Herr Brandt, the Social Democrats’ forty-seven- 
year-old alternative to Dr Adenauer, are almost as ubiquitously in 
evidence. Any deficiencies in his party’s output of printed personal 
publicity has been made good by Herr Brandt’s recent appearances 
on television as Burgomaster of Berlin in the hour of danger— 
accompanied now by Vice-President Johnson of the United States, 
now by President Liibke of the Federal Republic, and now even 
by none other than his fearsome antagonist, the present chancellor. 

The Free Democrats have a highly presentable leader in Herr 
Mende, a forty-four-year-old former soldier of distinction and a 
ready and amiable speaker, They are also making as much use 
as good form allows of the association with their party of the 
much-respected ‘ex-president Heuss. (A tactless poster showing 
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Professor Heuss and the colonel together in the flesh and “ in 
spirit,” had to be withdrawn early in the campaign.) The German 
Peace Union, too, are circulating as widely as their resources permit 
a portrait of their leader, Dr Renate Riemeck, a forty-year-old 
professor of philosophy given to invoking the spirit of Dr Albert 
Schweitzer. 

Hesitating voters have not been without advice from what strictly 
should be impartial quarters. Last Sunday a pastoral letter, read 
from the pulpit in all Catholic churches, urged qualified voters to 
turn out in force on polling day and to support whichever local 
candidate had committed himself to defending the traditional usages 
of the Christian Sunday and the sanctity of marriage. The 
Federation of Trade Unions has called on members to vote for 
“sound democrats,” and to let. the splinter parties well alone. 
The sound democrat, it seems, is identifiable by his interest in 





Election tour in Schleswig-Holstein 


German unity, in preventing dangerous concentrations of economic 
power, and in the promotion of rent control and higher insurance 
‘benefits. From east Berlin, the central committee of the pro- 
scribed west German communist party has advised former members 
to vote for the German Peace Union. 

A public opinion poll taken by the Emnid institute between 
July 31st and August 14th—before, that is to say, the Berlin 
crisis had shaken people’s thinking—recorded that the Christian 
Democratic Union had the support of 31 per cent of those ques- 
tioned, the Social Democrats 26 per cent, the Free Democrats 
6 per cent, the All-German party 4 per cent, other parties 2 per 
cent and that 31 per cent had not made up their minds. In a similar 
poll concluded on September 9th, four weeks after Herr Ulbricht 
had sealed off east Berlin, 44 per cent of those expressing an opinion 
said they would vote for the Christian Democratic Union, 39 per 
cent for the Social Democrats, 11 per cent for the Free Democrats, 
3 per cent for the All-German party, and 1 per cent for the 
German Peace Union. But 29 per cent were still undecided. 
Thus Dr Adenauer’s absolute majority still looks problematic, and 
the prevailing feeling is that he may not get it. There is not 
long to wait now for the figures that matter. 


A World Seen from Paris 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


them. General de Gaulle, returning to Paris after his 

narrow escape on the road to Colombey on September 
8th, has found a somewhat altered situation. Despite such a timely 
reminder that circumstances are still “exceptional” and that the 
use of article 16 is therefore, justified, the parliamentary offensive 
against his special powers did not quite fizzle out. The protests of 
the farmers have temporarily faded into the background. But 
Algeria still figures high on the general’s current agenda ; and so 
does Berlin. General de Gaulle probably sees a link between the 


M IRACLES do not solve problems, though they may postpone 
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two in the dual problem that dominates the life of the Fifth Repub- 
lic : the part to be played by the armed forces in the national life 
of France, and their distribution between Africa and Europe. 

As soon as the first shock of the abortive attempt wore off, 
attention in Paris turned to the armed forces, Would the army 
have moved to fill the political vacuum if the general had been 
killed ? Less hypothetical is the question of the attitude of the 
officers’ corps. Poujadist plotters in south-west France, or the 
fascist fringe in the capital can provide auxiliaries, thugs or assas- 
sins, but they are not taken seriously as contenders for supreme 
power. On the other hand, have the arrests of Generals Vanuxem 
and de Crévecoeur and of Colonel de Bligniéres really beheaded 
the French branch of the underground Organisation de Armée 
Secréte ? The OAS is a hydra, fed by the Algerian war. It is in 
Algeria that its effective leaders—General Salan and his colonels 
—though sentenced to death, carry on their activities. They could 
not have remained uncaught and unharmed for so long if the un- 
doubted sympathy of the European population were not reinforced 
by some complicity in the armed forces. That complicity may be 
based on the solidarity of the profession, but it has been strength- 
ened recently by General de Gaulle’s theory of “ disengagement ” 
from Algeria and his decision to move some units back to France 
because of the Berlin crisis. 


EREIN probably lies one reason why the French government 
shows no haste to resume negotiations with the Russians. 
General de Gaulle, in his press conference on September 5th, pro- 
vided two clues to the French attitude. One was his own “ sorrow ” 
that France no longer has at its disposal the resources that it used 
to’command in its days of glory. There is no hurry for a confer- 
ence where one is to play second fiddle. The second reason was 
his belief that concessions will merely whet Mr Khrushchev’s 
appetite, and therefore that the best plan is simply to wait and see. 
It is, moreover, a lucky coincidence that the crisis, while it lasts, has 
some advantages for the French government. 


The international tension enables Paris to plead that it must 
hold on to Bizerta, It also enables General de Gaulle to tell his 
officers that their real mission lies in Europe. The 11th Light 
Infantry Division—including shock troops—was brought back from 
Algeria at the end of July. The 7th Armoured Division is now 
following suit. Others may follow.. This does not mean that all 
officers share General de Gaulle’s order of priorities. It is whispered 
in Paris that the sick leave of General Olié, chief of staff of national 
defence, is not unconnected with disagreements over troop move- 
ments. Rumour has it that two possible successors to General 
Olié have turned down the post and that several hundred officers 
have handed in their resignations in recent months. There is, 
obviously, no enthusiasm in the army for the transfer to Europe, 
but the Berlin crisis enables the government to present this alter- 
native with a sense of urgency. 


It was thought, at first, that the French government’s reluctance 
for talks with the Russians was mainly inspired by its close ties 
with Bonn. Yet its attitude remained unchanged even when Dr 
Adenauer had come round openly to negotiations. The French do 
not have, or at any rate do not feel, the same reasons as the Germans 
for keeping in line with Washington. Nevertheless, there is some- 
thing less than unanimity in Paris about the lengths to which 
opposition to a conference ought to be carried. The French repre- 
sentatives in-the allied councils will insist that stiff terms be put 
to Mr Khrushchev and that nothing be conceded without getting 
something in return, but if the present American soundings are 
found satisfactory (which is doubted), they will not oppose 
a conference at the highest level. General de Gaulle, it is said 
here, will be a reluctant climber, not an absentee. It is, however, 
on the road to the summit, particularly if it is widened to include 
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disarmament, that differences of approach are likely to appear 
among the allies. 


Washington seems to have entertained, for a while, the illusion 
that the French might subscribe to the Anglo-American proposal 
to suspend all tests in the atmosphere. The French price for such 
an alignment, however, is a share in American nuclear secrets. 
Without it Paris is not interested in anything but a comprehensive 
disarmament plan, starting with nuclear weapons. General de 
Gaulle has just restated this position, but it is worth watching for 
any signs that Soviet pressure may be pushing the French and the 
Americans towards a compromise. 

Last week’s announcement that French troops are to be trained 
in Germany in the use of American nuclear weapons does not 
change the position. While the announcement is new, the agree- 
ment is not (it dates from July 27th) ; nor is it very important. 
Most Nato countries, including France, have units familiar with the 
American missiles that are available in Europe. The publicity given 
to the whole affair is simply part of a public relations effort. More 
important, if confirmed, would be two stories now circulating in 
Paris. One is that the American bombers, which left France two 
years ago because they were not allowed to stockpile their nuclear 
weapons, might be returning soon. The story has been put about 
so often that it is now hard to believe. More serious is the news 
that a French military mission on a recent visit to the United 
States expressed its interest in the purchase of the Pershing missile. 
The Pershing, the latest tactical rocket, is only now being handed 
over to the American forces (though German orders have also been 
placed). It has a range of some 700 miles and is very expensive. 
Its purchase would only make sense if it were to be equipped 
with nuclear warheads. But since France is unlikely to pro- 
duce such warheads before 1965 this would raise again the 
whole controversial question of dual control of the warheads that 
exist already. 

The negotiations for the purchase of the Pershing missile may 
reveal some change in the hitherto rigid gaullist line. General de 
Gaulle is, indeed, in a dilemma. To attract into Europe his officers 
—who see power and a mission in the djebels of Algeria—he cannot 
offer them less than the prospect of a modern army with up-to-date 
weapons. But, for the time being, he can only obtain such 
weapons by renouncing what has been, so far, his conception of 
nuclear independence. 


This is one of the problems facing the French President after 
his fortunate escape on the road to Colombey. It is somewhat 
unfair to accuse him, as is now the fashion, of showing more 
courage in the hours of crisis than foresight during the intervals 
between. The charge is based on a misunderstanding of the gaul- 
list conception of power. General de Gaulle has never hidden his 
distaste for the parliamentary turmoil, party strife, and indeed 
the interplay of articulate political opinion in any form. He feels 
himself in his element when the circumstances are “ exceptional,” 
when all power is concentrated in his hands. If the system does 
not work, it is because of the army’s refusal to fit into it and to 
perform, dutifully, its important role. The story of the last forty 
months can be described as a continuous effort by General de 
Gaulle to transform the armed forces—through promotions and 
dismissals, promises and threats—into an obedient instrument of 
the civil power. His escape from assassination has given him 
another opportunity. The popular mood is favourable, at least 
for the moment. Documents seized by the police should enable 

_ them to pursue the purge of the officers’ corps, instituted after the 
abortive coup in Algiers in April. The international situation 
makes it easier to proceed with the army’s transference to Europe. 
But time will not have a stop. If the present respite is not used 
more successfully than earlier ones were, the: conviction will grow 
that the Fifth Republic must drag on from “ miracle ” to “ miracle,” 
much as the Fourth did in between its government crises, 
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Arabian Knights 


o much for those of little faith. With the arrival this week of 
S its first contingents, the Arab League force in Kuwait begins 
to take material shape. General Abdullah Issa, a Saudi Arabian, 
flew into Kuwait on Tuesday to take command of a force that is 
expected to be at full strength by the weekend with a complement 
of about 3,000 men. Most of these Arab warriors come from Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Republic, with rather smaller units 
from Sudan, Jordan and Tunisia ; the deputy commander is a 
Jordanian, The Saudis are providing combat troops and the 
Egyptians according to the latest reports, logistical units. From the 
beginning, the UAR has played a very cool hand, insisting that a 
joint solution should be found to a joint Arab problem. 

Whatever bickering and trouble may lie ahead, the formation 


of the Arab force is a triumph for the Arab League, which eight 


weeks ago accepted Kuwait as its eleventh member and undertook 
to protect its independence. During the interval, a league mission 
led by an Egyptian general has been touring the Arab capitals trying 
to persuade the various governments to translate the boldness of a 
conference decision into men and materials. It has not been easy ; 
the only precedent for a united Arab force was the unhappy one 
of the Arab army that fought and lost the Palestine war, and this 
time they were being asked to face the possibility of clashing with 
other Arabs. But self-respect, and an enlightened view of self- 
interest, prevailing, the joint venture has begun. 

When, and how, it will end must depend on General Qasim. 
With the persistence of a scratched record, he has been reiterating 
Iraq’s claim to the sheikhdom and his belief that in the not so 
distant future the two will be one. In one of his wilder outbursts 
he declared that Iraq “ must eat them for lunch before they eat us 
for dinner,” adding, as a quick afterthought, that it was the im- 
perialists who had to be eaten, not his kinsmen in Kuwait. Probably 
no less absurd is the rumour, generated in Kuwait, that General 
Qasim had been hindered by a mutiny in his army from attacking 
the sheikhdom last Thursday. But this report is symptomatic of an 
uneasiness that may increase during the change-over between the 
British and the Arabs. On Sunday, the ruler of Kuwait reaffirmed 
the agreement under which the British are expected to help the 
Kuwaitis if asked to do so. The getting together of an Arab army 
to police Kuwait’s frontier is a fine boost for the concept of Arab 
unity, but the danger is only fended off. 


Planning Uganda’s Future 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN KAMPALA 


ANCASTER HOUSE could not accommodate everyone who would 
like to attend the Uganda constitutional conference, booked 
to open next Monday, September 18th. It is a measure of the 
intricacy of Uganda’s problems that a comparatively small territory 
is sending to London one of the biggest delegations ever seen 
at this type of meeting, and still there are protests from people 
who have been left out. Some of the most important delegates, 
however—the representatives of the Buganda kingdom—have been 
reluctant to appear at the conference table. 

The object of the conference is straightforward enough. It is 
to work out a constitution under which Uganda can achieve internal 
self-government, and then full independence, as quickly as possible 
and so keep up with its East African neighbours. Mr Benedicto 
Kiwanuka, the chief minister, has set his sights on “ uhuru ” in 
1962. But to achieve an agreed constitution and an acceptable time- 
table will require the most careful balancing of competing interests. 

The proposals to be put before the conference by the Secretary 
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of State will probably follow the main outlines of the Munster 
Report (see The Economist, July 1st, page 26), which suggested 
that the future constitution should be democratic, but should 
provide a guaranteed status for the traditional rulers ; and that 
the constitution should be a mixture of unitary and federal systems, 
with direct government for the districts, semi-federal status for 
the Kingdoms of Toro, Ankole and Bunyoro and a federal rela- 
tionship between Buganda and the central government. These 
suggestions have met with fairly general approval in Uganda. 





Four princes of Uganda: Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro, Ankole. 


There is still some anxiety about the exact position of the traditional 
rulers, and Mr Macleod has therefore invited the Kabaka of 
Buganda, the Omukama of Bunyoro, the Omukama of Toro, the 
Omugabe of Ankole and the Kyabazinga of Busoga to pre-confer- 
ence talks in London ; but the rulers will probably accept their 
constitutional role gracefully. The district councils have mostly 
agreed with the report and the three kingdoms are reasonably 
happy with the degree of autonomy offered them by the semi- 
federal arrangement. 

The Buganda problem is less tractable. Talks between the 


| Governor of Uganda and the Kabaka’s ministers are rumoured to 


have reached agreement on most difficult points, except that of 
the financial relationship between Buganda and the future Uganda 
government. Understandably, this is a sore point just now, when 
the financial administration of the Kabaka’s government is under 
criticism from the Protectorate government, which has approved 
its current estimates only on a six-months’ basis and on condition 
that there will be reforms.. Points like this will assume more 
or less importance according to how badly the Buganda leaders 
want to bring their kingdom into the future Uganda. 

The signs are that the Baganda have realised that they must 
sooner or later come to terms with the rest of Uganda. Naturally 
the present holders of power do not want to lose their positions 
in the process—which might well happen if the kingdom were 
to have free elections. Hence the Munster concession allowing 
the Lukiko (the Buganda parliament) to act as an electoral college, 
to select Buganda’s representatives for the central legislature, on 
condition that the Lukiko is democratised first. This condition 
may now be avoided by a bargain struck between the Lukiko 
constitutional committee and the Uganda People’s Congress, the 
opposition party in the present Uganda Legislative Council. The 
precise terms of the deal are not yet known, but it is probable 
that Mr M. A. Obote, the UPC leader, has conceded the Lukiko’s 
right to choose the Buganda members in the future Legislative 
Assembly without itself undergoing a drastic change. The UPC 
has bid surprisingly high for Buganda’s alliance, considering the 
good prospects it already has of winning the next general election. 

Whatever the effect on the fortunes of the political parties, 


| the alliance does provide an immediate way for the Buganda 
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delegates to get to London. The Kabaka’s government: had left 
it rather late to undo the intransigence which its whole course 
of conduct in the past -year, including the abortive “ secession ” 
of January rst, had encouraged in the Lukiko. On August 29th 
the Lukiko most pointedly ignored the subject of the London 
conference, and its sanction for the Buganda delegates to attend 
the conference was not given until the last minute. Now that 
Buganda has decided to join the conference, the initial bargaining 
will be harder ; but it should be easier to agree on a constitution 
in London with the Buganda delegation present, than to settle the 
constitution without the Baganda and afterwards sell it to them. 

Two emotive issues may make agreement in London especially 
difficult. One is the long-standing quarrel between Bunyoro and 
Buganda about the “ lost counties,” said to have been taken from 
Bunyoro and given to Buganda after the wars of the 1890s. The 
second is the question of the head of state. The Munster Report 
recommended putting this problem into cold storage, by the 


appointment of a governor-general, but this solution may no longer — 


be acceptable to judge by the unfriendly reception given to the 
announcement that Sir Walter Coutts is to succeed Sir Frederick 
Crawford as Governor of Uganda in November. Some politicians 
claim that the appointment of another governor is an anachronism 
at this stage. 

But even such difficult problems as these need not be insuper- 
able, provided that the delegates really want to find a settlement. 
The composition of the delegation is on balance favourable to 
a happy outcome. After all, no one—not even the most diehard 
traditionalist—stands to gain by indefinite delays. 


Peking Hesitations 


FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 


HIS year’s convocation in Peking of the National People’s 

Congress is now nearly six months behind its normal schedule 

(March). This is not surprising. In past years of difficulty, 
the politburo has always managed to suppress its basic democratic 
instincts and, by discreet procrastination, to protect the national 
“ parliament ” from heretic suspicions that there might be problems 
which the party was unable to resolve. 

True, this is already a record delay. But then all the indications 
are that record difficulties are bedevilling the politburo. The food 
problem grows worse. The cutback in industrial development and 
production is humiliating and will require a deal of patient rationali- 
sation. Cholera has been belatedly reported in the south—allegedly 
“not true cholera,” but some variety of disciplined, party-line 
cholera. The fraternal differences of opinion with the Kremlin over 
dogma and status have seemingly led to unworthy Soviet reprisals 
in Chinese spheres of authority. There are even firm and plausible 
reports of differences inside the politburo, between Comrade Mao’s 
academic following and Comrade Chou En-lai’s planners, over the 
wisdom of continuing ideological disputation with the Russians 
when current economic difficulties all stress China’s vital depend- 
ence on Soviet aid. 

According to the planning chairman, Li Fu-chun (reputedly 
Chou En-lai’s goad) at the last National People’s Congress (held on 
time in March last year), investment in capital construction for 
1959 totalled 31.7 billion yuan, while planned investment for 1960 
was set at 38.5 billion yuan. Authoritative and conservative calcu- 
lations here reckon the total investment in capital construction 
for 1961 at not more than 16 billion yuan. This remarkable 
decrease, even allowing for a billion ywan one way or the other, is 
vivid statistical confirmation of the strains and stresses which the 
party’s original targets for industrial growth imposed on the 
national economy. 

The changes in the communes—“ small freedoms ” decentralisa- 
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tion and, above all, the prudent paring down of large units—all 
reflect the ideas of Chou En-lai, who, in the days of the co-opera- 
tives, publicly proclaimed his personal doubts about the intelligence 
of merging small co-operatives into unwieldy agglomerates. These 
revisions, indeed, represent a revival of the so-called “ tidying-up fe 
restraint imposed on Chairman Mao and his theoreticians at 
Wuchang in December, 1958. 


o workers may be recruited from the countryside for industrial 

work for the next three years. All available urban labour has 

been diverted to the farms. It is estimated that in the last four 

months more than eight million people were abruptly removed from 

factories and towns to agricultural work. Altogether, it is believed 

that 20 million people were transferred from non-agricultural pro- 
duction to the farms between mid-1960 and April, 1961. 

Some experts here insist that China’s grain production last 
year did not exceed 170 million tons. Chou En-lai said in Novem- 
ber that the grain total would be less than the officially claimed 
250 million tons of 1958 but more than 1957’s 185 million tons. 
There are suggestions that the real production figure in 1959 (when 
270 million tons was the official claim) did not in fact exceed 200 
million tons. 


The only hard target that has been mentioned so far is “ the 
doubling of grain production by 1970.” To achieve that distant 
miracle, the mechanisation of agriculture is supposed to be pro- 
moted in three stages over a 10-year period, the critical stage falling 
in the 1965-67 period of the third five-year plan. According to 
the latest claim by the Peking People’s Daily, there were 79,000 
agricultural tractors in operation in China in 1960, an increase of 
20,000 over 1959 and of 33,670 over 1958, when the communes 
were introduced. 


Chou En-lai seems to have been guilty of an indiscretion at the 
beginning of the year, when he warned visiting Japanese indus- 
trialists that they should prepare for pending Chinese contracts by 
July, because the politburo, he claimed, would then have before it, 
at an unprecedently early date, the blueprints for the third five-year 
plan (1963-67). It seems a reasonable deduction that the meeting 
of the National People’s Congress has been delayed because these 
blueprints are not yet ready or acceptable. 


The sustained doubts about agricultural production, explicit in 
further imports of grain from Canada and new inquiries in 
Australia, could well hold up the most careful and prudent plans. 
If food supplies are uncertain for 1962, even conservative industrial 
plans for 1963 and later could seem unreal to the most trusting 
democrat in the National People’s Congress. The politburo plan- 
ners may well be reproaching the theoreticians for injudicious 
doctrinaire disputation with the Russians, whose aid on Russian 
erms remains essential. But the theoreticians, in turn, must be 
insisting that the planners’ blueprints do at least outrange India’s 
new plan and also that they do not make a sour joke of Mao’s 
inspired leadership by wretched contrast with Mr Khrushchev’s 
glowing 20-year prospectus. 


A New Indo-Pakistani Dispute 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALCUTTA 


NEW Indo-Pakistani dispute has cropped up which could 
become a serious source of discord, as the Indus waters dis- 
pute was until it was settled through the mediation of the World 
Bank. The new quarrel is also over the use of river waters ; those 
of the Ganges on the Bengal border. It arises from India’s decision 
to build a barrage across this river, at Farakka, near the East 
Pakistan frontier. 
The barrage project was conceived at least ten years ago, in order 
to resuscitate West Bengal’s dying river system, and thus save 
Calcutta port ; to control floods, and to provide a direct water link 


‘between northern and southern Bengal. But even after Farakka 


had been chosen as a site, New Delhi shelved the plan until last 
year when, as if woken up by. a sudden jolt, it announced its 
decision to go ahead with it expeditiously. By now many of the 
preliminaries have been completed, and efforts are being made to 
complete the project within the scheduled eight years. 

It is said that it was political pressure from West Bengal, where 
the barrage scheme has aroused great expectations, that forced 
Delhi to take the long delayed decision at last. The greater pressure, 
however, appears to have come from the World Bank, which has 
been taking an active interest in the development of Calcutta port. 
One of its missions has 
warned the Indian govern- 
ment that unless economic 
development is encouraged 
through the immediate im- 
provement of Calcutta port 
and city and the adjacent 
industrial belt, the country’s 
whole economic programme 
will encounter serious diffi- 
culties. The Bhagirathi- 
Hooghly river, which serves 
Calcutta port, is gradually 
silting up, and its naviga- 
bility is already poor for the 
greater part of the year. The 
salinity of the river is also 
already increasing owing to 
the action of the tides, and 
this is a danger to the health 
of Calcutta’s three million 
people, who have no other water supply. These dangers can be 
counteracted only by increasing the flow of the river by means of 
a barrage such as the one planned at Farakka. 

Below Farakka, the Ganges branches off into the Bhagirathi- 
Hooghly flowing through Indian West Bengal and the Padma 
through East Pakistan. If India diverts 30,000 to 40,000 cusecs 
(cusec = cubic foot a second) of water into the Bhagirathi-Hooghly 
by a feeder canal, as it proposes to do, the flow in the Padma would 
be affected to a corresponding extent. Pakistan contends that this 
would impede its current drive for self-sufficiency in food by affect- 
ing its new irrigation projects, especially in the south-western zone 
which depends entirely on the Padma. In this zone the present 
irrigation and drainage facilities are poor, and droughts and floods 
still do serious damage. The Pakistan government’s multi-purpose 
Ganges-Kobadak scheme is designed to irrigate two million acres 
of this land with Ganges water. 

When President Ayub Khan of Pakistan wrote to Mr Nehru 
protesting against India’s unilateral decision to implement the 
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The reports trend... 


Economist 


DAILY MAIL reverses it 


with 16 7 
rise in Advertisement Revenue 


As reported in The Economist (September 9th issue) 
‘“‘In the second quarter of 1961 the advertisement revenue 
of the national dailies and Sundays was nearly 44 per cent 
less than in the second quarter of 1960.” IN THE SAME 
PERIOD, DAILY MAIL ADVERTISEMENT REVENUE 
SOARED BY 16%. 


(Source: The Statistical Review of Press Advertising ) 


The trend is towards the 


DAILY MAIL 


Enquiries to: Advertisement Manager, Daily Mail, Northcliffe House, London, E.C.4 
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Farakka barrage project, he suggested that a ministerial conference 
should be held immediately. The Indian prime minister, however, 
suggested that a meeting of water resources experts should first take 
place so that ministers could later discuss the matter more usefully. 
Accordingly, hydraulic experts from both countries have already 
met several times ; at the last meeting the Indian delegation was 
taken on a tour of the East Pakistan areas which the Ganges- 
Kobadak scheme is to serve. At the next meeting of the experts, 
Pakistan will be required to substantiate its case with fuller informa- 
tion. But the chief Indian delegate has already declared that India 
‘sees no reason to alter the project site ; that Godagari is not suit- 
able as an alternative site (this with reference to the Pakistani 
suggestion that Godagari, on the section of the Padma that follows 
the frontier, should be chosen as the site for a barrage constructed 
as a joint venture for the benefit of both countries) ; and that the 
Ganges-Kobadak project has been drawn up in too imprecise a 
manner for any scientific assessment of the actual requirements of 
water to be made. It is not expected that the next meeting of 
experts will produce a different outcome. 

Subsequently, India’s deputy minister for irrigation and power, 
Mr Jaisukhlal Hathi, stated in parliament that an Indo-Pakistani 
ministerial meeting is now contemplated to discuss the “ distribu- 
tion of the waters of the eastern rivers,” and that India always keeps 
it in view that its Farakka barrage project should not affect Pakistan’s 
“ reasonable interests.” This was followed by a declaration by 
Mr Nehru that notwithstanding the proposed negotiations with 
Pakistan, the carrying out of the barrage scheme will on no account 
be suspended or stopped. It remains to be seen whether Pakistan 
will be satisfied with the restatement of India’s good intentions, or 
whether it will choose to make some other move if the outcome 
of the proposed ministerial meeting is not to its liking. 


Nothing 
Tangible for 
Tangier 


FROM A 
MEDITERRANEAN CORRESPONDENT 





or the last 18 months Tangier has been sliding downhill into 
what, for Tangerines, is an unfamiliar abyss of economic 
normality and conventional morality. After years of economic and 
financial privilege, and uninhibited sin, Tangier has found it 
- difficult to adjust itself to present-day realities. It has wilted ; and 
the only people who are pleased are the expatriate residents, who 
do not have to make a living out of the place, and who are delighted 
to have space to park their cars. 

Tangier in its days of privilege and prosperity was a cow that 
could be milked by Rabat. Now, as just another Moroccan town, 
full of complaining business men and unemployed working men 
and working girls, it is fast becoming a liability. As if to rub salt 
into the wound, across the way, stable humdrum Gibraltar has 
never had it so good. In an attempt to arrest the downward slide 
and to restore confidence in Tangier’s future, King Hassan II 
recently paid a visit and made a speech. To show the importance 
the King attached to the occasion, the royal party made a special 
effort and arrived only an hour late ; and to show the importance 
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they attached to the visit, the people of Tangier turned out in 
large numbers and gave him a warm welcome. 

The King spoke of his “ primordial concern ” for Tangier, and 
listed as evidence some measures that have. already been taken. 
The compulsory routing of northern Morocco’s imports and exports 
through Tangier has, it is true, brought goods and produce in 
transit which used to go through the Spanish port of Ceuta ; but 
the cynical say that the main practical effects of this diversion 
have been to put up the prices of imported goods and to delay the 
delivery of exports. The special incentives offered to investors in 
approved local projects like sugar refineries and textile mills look 
fine on paper, but the number of applications received has not 
yet reached double figures. In addition 2 million dirham—about 
£150,000—has been allocated for what, in effect are relief works 
designed to mitigate the rising unemployment. 


HE Tangerines hoped for something tangible from the King’s 

visit—something immediate, like a reduction in the property 
and business taxes. This they did not get. They got some dazzling 
promises : a brand new harbour, a king in residence for two 
months every summer, a shipyard, and, best of all, a free port 
zone. In a few years, someone said, Tangier (pop. 180,000) would 
be a city of a million people. 

Work is in progress on this new free port zone, an area of 
reclaimed land near the Yacht Club. The King announced that 
reclamation was to be accelerated. But nobody knows yet just 
how (or, indeed, when) the free port is going to work, or what 
arrangements there will be, if any, about freedom from the prevail- 
ing currency restrictions within the free port area. The depth 
of water on the flanks of the reclaimed land is only enough for 
small coastal vessels. There are no facilities for oil bunkering or 
piped supplies of water as there are at Ceuta and Gibraltar. The 
prospects of building up a genuine entrepét trade are, therefore, 
still vague, though there are, as always, ill-disposed people who 
talk of a smugglers’ base just clear of the frontiers of the future 
integrated Europe. Plans for the new port and the shipyard are 
more nebulous still. There is talk of a breakwater to keep out the 
east wind which has frustrated Tangier’s development as a port 
since the days when the British acquired the place, and within 
20 years gave it up again, in the seventeenth century. There are 
rumours of Russian and Czechoslovak experts preparing plans for 
a yard where ships, which now have to be purchased abroad, will 
be built and repaired. 

Few people in Tangier take these plans and promises seriously. 
It is not that they doubt the King’s desire to help, for, like many 
other people, Tangerines in the know have been-much impressed 
with the transition of the play-boy prince into a conscientious ruler. 
But the grocer’s bill cannot be paid with long-term plans, and the 
worries of the trading community in Tangier are pressing. It is 
estimated that about 800 foreign firms, as well as all the com- 
mercial banks, have closed down or left in the past year and a 
half. Some have remained in the hope that the tide would turn. 
These people listened politely and hopefully to the King’s speech, 
and then set their private spy systems to work to find out what 
substance lay behind the words. Now they, too, are beginning to 
realise their assets and pack their bags. 








If |}World Business 


is your concern 


talk to the people 


at Chase Manhattan 


World business is truly Senior Vice 
President Alfred W. Barth’s background. 


Years of experience here and abroad 
have given the administrative head of 
Chase Manhattan’s International De- 
partment an intimate knowledge of the 
opportunities, the problems and the 
personalities involved in world business 
today. , 


Moreover, the Bank’s International 
Department is staffed with area special- 
ists—men thoroughly grounded in the 
commerce and customs of the world’s 
most important business centers. 


And in the most important business 
centers of the world there’s a Chase 
Manhattan Overseas Branch or Repre- 
sentative to locally implement the finan- 
cial planning performed by the Inter- 
national Department for good custom- 
ers engaged in world business. 


Why not talk to the people in Chase 
Manhattan’s International Department 
about your world business interests? 
Write to International Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, | Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York 15, N.Y. 
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ALCAN 


‘ 


Aluminium castings in Alcan Enfield alloy LM.2 


Stand up who wrote alcuminium ! 


It’s not a bad attempt, but whoever wrote it should have 
made two words: Alcan Aluminium. Now, will you all 
stand up, please, and examine your desks and chairs to 
see exactly what I mean... 

Schools of every kind throughout Britain are 
equipped with desks and chairs made from Alcan 
aluminium by E.S.A. of Stevenage. Manufacturers 
choose aluminium because it can be cast to almost 
any design, is light to handle, and easy to assemble and 
transport. Schools favour aluminium for desks and 
chairs because it makes them strong and stable. The 
chairs are also simple and safe to stack. They are ideal 


ALCAN (U.K) LTD., ALUMINIUM CANADA HOUSE, 30 BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 


for export because they are robust and termite-proof 
and thus keep replacement costs to a minimum. 

Thousands of these desks and chairs, highly com- 
petitive in price, are produced each week—a fact that 
is a lesson in itself. For it shows how our children 
learn to appreciate the modern metal that will help to 
shape their adult lives. 


ALCAN 


Britain’s most widely used 
aluminium — from Canada 
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ALUMINIUM LIMITED OF CANADA 


TELEPHONE: MAYfair 9721 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editoria! staff in London. 








The Pentagon 
Prepares 


WASHINGTON, DC 

O outward appearances over the past two months the United 
T States has been methodically placing itself in a position to 

fight—if it must—a new war in Europe mainly with the 
weapons and tactics of the last war. The latest, but not the final, 
stage in this process, for which the ugly word “ mobilisation ” is 
avoided, is the reinforcement of the Seventh Army in Germany 
with 40,000 troops, specialist arms, armour and equipment. The 
President’s plan for strengthening the military forces is taking shape 
phase by phase ; a not unimportant aspect of it is to awaken the 
country by the repetitive effect (practised so successfully by the 
advertising fraternity) of a daily stream of military announcements 
in black headlines. 

The Army, which pleaded in vain at the time of the defence 
budget last February for an additional 50,000 men (the plea was 
refused partly because it was suspected that they would be wasted 
in overblown establishments), is to be built up from a level of 
860,000 men (10,000 below authorised strength) to 1,008,000 not 
later than June, 1962. By October 31st the Army’s strength will 
be about 967,000 men, to be achieved by recalling 50,000 reservists, 
retaining 84,000 enlisted men due for release and increasing the 
number of conscripts (who are used to man the Army only). The 
trained cadres and complete units sent to Europe will be replaced 
out of the reserves ; to be ready to replace army divisions which 
may be sent overseas, four divisions of the National Guard (rough 
equivalent of the British Territorials) are being built up to strength 
as fast as the training camps can deliver the men. The Army is 
thus being expanded not en masse, but by formations as they are 
ready for service. The total number of ready reservists is 4 million, 
400,000 of them in the National Guard. 

The emphasis is on the Army. However, the Navy is to recruit 
26,800 more men, and is taking old ships, mainly for anti-submarine 
duty, out of “ mothballs.” The Air Force is recruiting 63,000 
more men and its parallel increase in equipment is achieved simply 
by retaining six -B-47 bomber wings (370 bombers) due to be 
disbanded as obsolete (they require air-tankers to give them the 
requisite range). Both the Air Force and the Navy are, of course, 
receiving new equipment, but deliveries cannot be expedited. Nor 
of will the orders placed for new Army equipment materialise quickly. 
American reporters noted glumly that the 1,500 men sent to Berlin 
carried weapons most of which were inferior to those of the Russian 








n- troops ; the shortcomings of the material in the hands of reservists 
on manceuvres this year have also been observed. The cost of 

at these preparations is $3.4 billion and the men sent to Europe will 

on add about $150 million to the debit side of the American balance 
of international payments. 

to But what is the thinking behind all this ?. The only battle with 


conventional weapons of which there is any immediate prospect 
would seem to be against a force (presumably east German) 
obstructing the autobahn leading to Berlin. Few American 
strategists think that any such battle would be protracted or would 
involve divisional strengths ; either one side would withdraw or 





nuclear war would explode. The only other conventional con- 
tingency would seem to be a Russian attack on the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation’s shield (perhaps after an attempted American 
probe down the autobahn)—a quick, but non-nuclear blitzkrieg to 
grab western Europe. If this is really conceivable, it makes sense 
to strengthen General Norstad’s forces to the level of 30 divisions 
which was planned years ago. A stronger Navy also makes sense ; 
for presumably in that event the Soviet Navy, poised for its 
Arctic manceuvres, would disrupt the Atlantic supply routes. 

But such a supposition contradicts long-held allied views, for 
not only does the American Department of Defence assume that 
any attack on Europe would develop into all-out nuclear war, but 
Mr Khrushchev has also concurred publicly with this option. 
Moreover, the build-up hardly fits in with the American estimate 
that allied strength in Germany is substantially superior already to 
the conventional forces which the Russians have in east Germany, 
that the strengthened Seventh Army alone is equivalent in “ force 
levels ” to the immediate Russian divisions facing it. It is fallacious 
to add up ground strengths in terms of divisions, which are a 
variable yardstick nowadays. Seventh Army is still rated as having 
only five divisions, yet will contain nearly 300,000 men ; a Russian 
army of that size would be counted as having up to 20 divisions. 
Thus on the equation that the attacking force must have a three- 
to-one superiority, no conventional blitzkrieg would seem possible ; 
likewise this equation rules out any successful allied attack 
eastwards. 


UCH reasoning dominated Mr Kennedy’s military thinking when 
he took office. Then came, after the Vienna meeting with Mr 
Khrushchev, the call for “ flexibility ” and “ non-nuclear choice ” ; 
but how much additional flexibility this conventional build-up is 
supposed to confer it is hard to say. One of the justifications now 
advanced for it is that conventional forces must be adequate to 
handle several threats simultaneously—lIran, for example, as weil 
as Berlin. The second is, however, more important ; it is that 
the build-up is designed to make the Russians believe that the 
United States is ready to use nuclear weapons. 

The increase in American forces in Europe, it is said, should 
make it clear that American interests are so deeply involved there 
that any engagement with them means all-out war. Thus Mr 
Khrushchev should not be so pleased at having Britain and France 
as his thermonuclear hostages, because he will automatically have 
300,000 American troops, not to speak of their dependents, as his 
hostages as well—and for such hostages the United States would 
risk nuclear war. Admittedly, this increased involvement is aimed 
at stiffening the backbone of the allies ; there was an audible sigh 
of relief in the Pentagon when Mr Watkinson announced that he 
would get another division ready (a few weeks ago he could only 
promise to try to get 5,000 men out of a reluctant British Cabinet). 
But the main intention is to ensure that the Russians must try 
to break the United States’ will first and to remind them that 
the United States could act independently of its allies. 

The Air Force may not accept this logic entirely. It tends 
to the view that a build-up of conventional forces is irrelevant to 
the nuclear balance. It believes that it has superiority of over- 
kill ; that the Russians could not stage a successful surprise attack ; 
that its main weapon, the B-52s and B-58s huddled on fifty vulner- 
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able airfields, could both get off and get through. This robust 
faith is not undermined by the knowledge that the Russians have 
built up their anti-aircraft defences vastly with ground-to-air 
missiles, possibly with atomic warheads. The implication from the 
recent tests that the Russians are now developing an anti-missile 
missile (presumably usable against aircraft) has, however, caused 
a cool wind to lift a few papers on Air Force desks. Yet so 
certain that the bomber will get through is the Air Force that 
it is keeping up its pressure for the $8 billion programme of 
supersonic B-70 bombers which was put on a research basis by 
the Administration last February. More cautious strategists thank 
heaven that the allied retaliatory power is not now concentrated 
in bombers but is dispersed between aircraft and missiles over 
two continents and seas. The Navy has six atomic Polaris-firing 
submarines at sea, with three to join the fleet in a few months 
(and twenty building); it has six aircraft carriers with atomic 
weapons always on station. Even 100-megaton bombs do not 
alter these facts ; but they make any massive conventional war 
seem unlikely. 

It is another example of the confusion of thinking in the Defence 
Department that, abetted by congressional disbelief, it slighted 
civil defence for so long. It does so no longer ; and even Congress 
has begun to consider its role in modern war—leaning towards 
the strategic dispersal of Representatives and Senators on their 
grassroot pads. Civil defence is now. being reorganised, but 
little can be done that has any’ bearing on. the current dangers. 
The immediate object is to find places for 40 million in shelters 
against fall-out, mainly in urban areas, which, it is calculated, might 
save a quarter of the inhabitants or up to 12 million lives. In 
safe rural areas shelters would save most lives. But the count 
will not be finished till December, 1962, and originally it was 
proposed to take no action “ until we know what we have and 
would want.” Now existing. shelters are to be strengthened and 
supplied with food, medicines and equipment ; it has been asserted, 
without authority, that 20 million people could be given this limited 
protection by next January. Meanwhile, thousands of private 
citizens are ordering concrete and ventilators, and digging. Some 
people may call all this bluff, but it is costing dollars and effort 
and doing something important to American psychology. This 
is the cost to Mr Khrushchev of his recalcitrant toughness when 
President Kennedy attempted to reason with him in Vienna. 


Tammany’s Scalp 


R WAGNER, the Mayor of New York City, has never looked 

like a giant-killer, but last Thursday, when Democrats in 

the city chose him as their candidate for a third term, he walked 
off with Tammany’s scalp. Tammany is the Indian name adopted 
by the Democratic political machine in Manhattan. It tried to 
punish the Mayor for turning against the organisation and allying 
himself with the reform forces in the party by pitting its own 
candidate, Mr Levitt, against him. Instead a record number of 
Democrats went to the polls, stirred by Mr Wagner’s campaign 
against the “ bosses,” and swamped Mr Levitt. The Mayor won 
451,458 votes, his opponent only 219,672. The city’s reform 
Democrats, led by Mrs Roosevelt and ex-Governor Lehman, can- 
not claim a monopoly of the credit, for the machine was rebuffed, 
not only in Manhattan, where they are strong, but also in the 
other four boroughs, where they exert hardly any influence. The 
Mayor carried his own team to victory and won control of the 
Board of Estimate, which holds the purse-strings in the city, but 
the sweetest triumph was that of Mr Lanigan, a reform Democrat 
who ousted Mr De Sapio, the Tammany boss, from his only 
elected post, that of district leader in Greenwich Village. This 
defeat, on his home ground, costs Mr De Sapio his leadership 
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of Tammany automatically, though he remains Democratic National 
Committeeman. In all the reform Democrats won 14 of 16 con- 
tests over district leaderships, a big step toward their goal of 
winning control of Tammany—and eventually of the other city 
machines—from the inside. 

The Republicans have suffered a rude awakening from their 
dream of capturing Democratic New York City for the first time 
in a century. This would have been a fine feather in the cap of 
Mr Rockefeller, the Republican Governor who hopes to succeed 
himself next year and wants the Republican presidential nomination 
in 1964. If Mr Wagner had been defeated in last Thursday’s 
primary he would still have stood in November, thus splitting the 
Democratic vote and perhaps letting through the Republican candi- 
date, Mr Lefkowitz. Now Mr Lefkowitz’s defeat is as certain as 
anything can be in politics, in spite of the evidence of corruption 
and inefficiency in the city’s government. 

Whether Mr Wagner and the forces of reform will work as 
well together in power as they worked to defeat the “ bosses ” 
is less sure ; already they seem to have different ideas about Mr 
De Sapio’s successor. But the tremendous shaking given to the 
Democratic machine opens the way for the Mayor and the national 
leaders of the party to dislodge the short-sighted state and local 
bosses, who stand in the way of building a more vigorous and 
united party in New York. Mr Kennedy cannot afford local feuds 
in New York State, which casts the greatest number of votes in 
presidential elections—particularly since Mr Rockefeller may be 
the Republican nominee in 1964. 


Strike on Time 

[I spite of an agreement which gave the automobile workers 

everything they wanted in purely economic terms, there have 
been strikes this week at over two-thirds of the General Motors 
Corporation’s 129 factories. Coming at the beginning of the new 
model year, when supplies of parts are low, these strikes will soon 
stop all the company’s operations, even at those plants where 
agreement has been reached on the social issues which are the cause 
of this week’s unexpected troubles. 

The main question is that of “ relief time,” in which the worker 
can leave the production line to deal with his “personal needs.” 
Supposedly at General Motors 24 minutes are allowed for this in 
each eight-hour shift. The union claims, however, that not only is 
this less than is given by other companies but also that it can 
seldom be taken in practice at GM, “a glorified gold-plated sweat- 
shop,” according to Mr Reuther, the head of the automobile 
workers. While he seems to have come to an agreement on Monday 
with GM on this point on a national level, details of how this will 
work out in individual factories must still be settled locally. So 





FOREIGN TRADE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


While exports were 
higher in July than they 
had been for five months, 
they were still running 
behind last year’s figures 
and imports showed a 
much larger increase, to 
the highest level for 
nearly two years. This 
was not unexpected but 
is ominous for the future 
health of the country’s 
balance of payments. 
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Ens 


Test circuit Italy 8.00 a.m. 


HE'S HELPING AGENTS IN SAN FRANCISCO- 
THIS VERY MINUTE! 


Even as he thumbs his stop-watch, this car manufacturer is giving agents 
in San Francisco the best sales support he can—for his company has invest- 
ed in international advertising in the U.S. edition of TIME. 

Like 3 million other influential people around the world, many citizens 
in San Francisco, including men who buy cars for their companies as well 
as for themselves, are guided by Time. Right now, 10.30 p.m., they’re read- 
ing TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine that carries more imported car advert- 
ising than any other magazine in America. 

Meet your distributors and support your dealers the 
best way. Back them with the selling power of TimE’s six 
editions: U.S.; Atlantic; Asia; South Pacific; Latin America; 
Canada; separately or all together, depending on the markets 
in which they operate. For more facts, ask:— 

TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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The Best Car in the World 


Whatever the weather — full ventilation, air 


conditioning or heating ensure a journey in | 
complete comfort for driver and passengers of | 
the Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud II. | 
The powerful 8-cylinder aluminium engine 
gives acceleration and performance in excess 


of anv previous Rolls-Rovce. This, together 
v | : 


with fully automatic transmission and power- 
assisted steering makes it possible to maintain 
high average speeds without fatigue. An ex- 
ceptionally high degree of safety is provided by 
three separate braking systems—two hydraulic 
and one mechanical, acting independently and 


in concert. 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty The Queen 
Motor Car Manufacturers 
Rolls-Royce Limited 





16, 1961 
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must thousands of other arguments, which vary from plant to plant, 
on details such as job classification, shift working, safety regulations, 
free overalls and how to keep floors from being slippery. Moreover, 
the long deadlock over relief time has kept the national negotiators 
in Detroit from getting down to other non-economic questions— 
production standards, overtime, union representation, working 
foremen and racial discrimination. 

The company blames Mr Reuther for the strikes, arguing that 
he could have persuaded his-members to continue working while 
local discussions were going on. This might not have been easy, 
however, for the widespread readiness to strike suggests that there 
is an underlying dissatisfaction with working conditions in many 
GM plants. Now Mr Reuther has postponed the meeting of the 
union’s council which was to have ratified the new contract on 
Thursday. But there can be no doubt that he intends to sign the 
contract eventually or that much the same terms will be agreed 
with the other two big. manufacturers, the- Ford Motor Company 
and the Chrysler Corporation. 

Economically these terms represent a brilliant victory for Mr 
Reuther, which will enhance his slightly tarnished prestige in the 
labour movement. The actual increase in wages under the new 


three-year contract comes to an average of 12 cents an hour, _ 
allowing for the fact that the company is now to pay all, instead of 


only half, the cost of medical insurance for its workers: But more 
important in the long run are the fringe benefits—increased unem- 
ployment pay, so that a laid-off worker will get about 75 per cent 
of his ordinary earnings for a full year, and compensation for lost 
earnings when short time is being worked.. This means that in 
effect automobile workers will have a guaranteed annual wage, 
will become salaried employees, something which Mr Reuther has 
een demanding for them since 1955. 


The Long and the Short 


NEW YORK 
HE Treasury Department’s team of debt managers, headed by 
Mr Robert Roosa, is continuing its innovations with a $12.6 

billion package of both short and long-term issues. It has announced 

that holders of two outstanding issues of bonds totalling $7.6 billion 
and paying interest of 2} per cent will be offered other, long-term 
obligations paying 33 per cent and has informed the money market 
that it will make short-term borrowings of $5 billion in cash over 
the next two months. It is unusual for the Treasury to announce 
its programme in advance, but its officials decided on ‘a frank 
approach because of rumours on Wall Street that the Administra- 
tion’s spending was getting out of hand ; if the debt managers had 
not revealed their plans the chances are that the market, which is 
already nervous about the prospect of a resumption of inflationary 
pressure, might have pushed up interest costs in anticipation of 
even larger borrowings. The Treasury had nothing to lose by 
letting investors in on its intentions, for the way in which it will 
taise the funds is completely in line with the market’s expectations. 

This is not the first time that the Treasury has tipped its hand but 

it does mark a change from recent practice and indicates that the 

Treasury feels that it has its finances under control. 

The advance refunding technique is not new either—it was 
adopted in the latter days of the Eisenhower Administration—but 
this is the first time that the Treasury is offering a yield which in 
practice comes to over 44 per cent ; this is the legal ceiling on the 
interest paid on government bonds with a maturity beyond five 
years. Earlier this year the debt managers decided not to ask 
Congress to raise the ceiling; instead they got the Attorney 
General, Mr Robert Kennedy, to agree that the limit applied only 
to the coupon rate on a bond and not to its true yield. Holders of 
the 23 per cent bonds issued during the war and maturing in 1970 
and 1971 would have to reinvest at yields of over 43 per cent to 
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match the actual return on the 3} pet cent bonds which run from 
1980 to 1998. In spite of this, the Treasury does not expect that 
more than about a third of the holders, mainly insurance companies, 
savings banks and individuals, will accept an exchange which will 
lock up their funds for a long time. But the managers of the debt 
hope that at least $2 billion worth of the old bonds. will be 


ea 


faeerbes 


1959 1960 on 





exchanged for the longest of the new ones, to offset in part the 
increase in the short-term debt which will result from raising $5 
billion in new money at short term. 

The experts had expected a much larger refunding, but evidently 
the Treasury felt that anything bigger might unsettle the capital 
market and raise long-term interest rates faster than conditions 
warrant. It is fairly confident that its present programme will not 
have a marked effect on the structure of interest rates. Mr Roosa 
himself admits that the economy is moving on to new high ground, 
but he feels that interest rates need not follow suit if inflation is 
avoided. And while the financing and refinancing is going-on the 
central bank will be smoothing the Treasury’s path: by supplying 


-reserves to the banking system. Finally, the market seems ‘to be 


accepting Mr Roosa’s assurance that the: present programme will 
cover the Treasury’s cash needs until the end of the year and that 
no more borrowing of any substance is likely to be required during 
the first half of 1962. This should calm inflationary fears and hold 
down interest rates, at least over the short term. But it may be 
another story if increased deficit spending forces the Treasury 
to come back to the market: for more money. 


Dipping into the Tin 

ONGRESS has agreed that the government may sell two million 
pounds of waterfowl down from the strategic stockpile, since © 
now that suitable substitutes are available for military sleeping bags 
these feathers are no longer an essential reserve supply for wartime 
use. They may even be sold immediately without the six months’ 
notice which is required under the Act which set up the stockpile. 
But it is doubtful whether Congress will find time, in the present 
rush for adjournment, to be equally amenable on the much more 
controversial question of sales of tin from the stockpile. How 
much tin there is in this reserve is secret-—a frequent estimate is 
300,000 tons—but it is certainly more than is now needed for emer- 

gencies, even though the United States imports all its tin. 

With tin prices pushed up by shortages of the metal the General 
Services Administration, which manages the stockpile, is anxious 
to relieve the pressure on American consumers of tin and to 
dispose of some of its surplus at a favourable price. So it is asking 
for permissfon to sell 10,000 tons at once and another 40,000 tons 
at the end of the statutory six months. GSA is already selling 
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2,500 tons of a special stock of just under 4,000 tons, which can 


be got rid of without congressional approval, in an orderly manner | 


which augurs well for its promise that the much larger quantities 
will be disposed of, in small parcels, in such a way as to avoid 


disrupting the tin market. But the sales can hardly fail to prevent - 


the price of tin from rising as high as it might otherwise do, even 
if it is not actually driven down—after all, that is part of the pur- 
pose of the sales. But this will be far from welcome to such tin- 
producing countries as Bolivia and Indonesia, which the United 
States does not want to offend. For this reason the State Depart- 
ment may encourage Congress to do nothing. 

While the International Tin Council cannot object under present 
conditions to the United States entering the tin market as a seller 
(indeed, this may be welcome), the move has naturally made it 
all the more desirable that the United States, the world’s largest 
consumer of tin, should become a member of the council. The 
Department of Commerce is meeting leading American users of 
tin this autumn to discuss whether the United States should join. 
Opinion is divided but here the State Department is on the side 
of those who want action, since United States participation in 
international commodity agreements is an essential part. of the 
attempt to secure greater economic stability in Latin America. 


Weekend 
Vikings 


FROM A SEAFARING 
CORRESPONDENT 





s part of his carefully planned campaign for the Presidency 
A last year, Mr Kennedy chose to be photographed on his 
small sailboat, rather than on a golf course although appa- 
rently he would as soon spend his time off there. In this matter Mr 
Kennedy showed his usual good political judgment : far more 
Americans own boats than own golf clubs. Weekend boating is 
both the largest and the fastest growing active sport in the country 
today. One way and another about one person in five used the 
lakes, rivers and waterways for recreation last year and during the 
past ten years the amount of money spent on pleasure boats and 
boating has increased nearly four-fold—from $645 million in 1951 
to an estimated $2.5 billion or more this year. The total number 
of boats in America is now said to have passed 8 million. With 
a little crowding, this is a sufficient number of bottoms to carry 
the entire population—and on a busy summer weekend efforts to 

do this can be observed at almost any water resort. 
. There are many reasons for the explosive popularity of boating 


in America. More money to spend, and more leisure time to spend * 


it in, explains the wage earner’s interest. Spectator sports—baseball 
in summer, football in winter and horse racing all the year round— 
have their devoted followers but these great American games have 
at least two drawbacks. They are not family sports, to be enjoyed 
not only by father, but also by mother and the children, and they 
offer no chance for active participation. . Nor is golf suitable for 
family recreation; country clubs are expensive and almost as 
crowded at weekends as the roads which no longer encourage travel 
for pleasure. So each year more and more Americans buy a boat 
so that the family will have somewhere to go on a beautiful day. 
“ As easy to operate as a car and there are no speed cops or traffic 
laws,” the salesman says enthusiastically. Moreover, the purchase 
of a boat can be financed as freely as that of a car: boat credit 
is second only to automobile credit in America and many car 
dealers are going into the boat trade. 
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The family budget makes it comparatively easy to decide between 
the bewildering choice of small craft which are available. A modern 
fibreglass runabout can be bought, complete with motor, for less 


than $1,000 ; it will be about 16 feet long, adequate for a family 


of four or five, and will cost about $150 a year to operate. A 
trailer to carry the boat to the water will cost about $200 more and 
will serve during the week, and over the winter, as a mobile storage 
dock. The whole package can be bought for as little as $100 down, 
with monthly payments of less than $50. More and more “two 
cars in every garage” are becoming “one car and a boat.” 

The boat in the garage is a status symbol in the neighbourhood. 
The children of a new boat owner are elevated immediately in 
their social set on the basis of promised trips to come. The owner 
himself is envied openly by less fortunate neighbours still tied to 
their lawn mowers for weekend exercise and his wife is accorded 
the esteem associated with the pioneer women who braved the 
perils of the unknown. From a stranger who hangs around the 
house at weekends, father is promoted in one stroke (of the hire- 
purchase pen) to Captain of the Ocean ; on the water his authority 
is absolute—as it is far from being at home—because even mother, 
secretly terrified at the ubiquitous possibilities of drowning, is 
quick to point out that “ you can’t come back next week if you 
don’t do as daddy says.” 

Most weekend boatinen leave their business and personal worries 


_ behind ; for them and for their families, boating is a way of 


relaxing—a day or two of leisure between the unending weeks of 
routine labour. Even the smallest brook in Iowa is a thread in 
the tapestry of the sea and the man rowing his fishing skiff on 
man-made Lake Mead is an emphatic descendant of Viking oars- 
men. But it is also true that week-end boatmen sometimes exhibit 
a tyrannical outlook inherited from Captain Bligh which can ruin 
an otherwise pleasant Sunday cruise—and not only for those aboard 
his own craft. 


HE road hog is also found on the water ; many of them are 
involved in the growing number of accidents which has accom- 
panied the growth of boating. Three years ago Congress gave the 
states the right to license all watercraft and, indirectly, to control 
their operation. The law also requires that all serious boating 
accidents must be reported to either the state or federal authorities, 
The figures are still not complete but the total number of accidents 
seems to be about 1,500 a year and the death rate is lower than 
for almost any other form of transportation. Alcohol is a negligible 
factor in these accidents; the main cause is carelessness, com- 
pounded by ignorance, on the part of the person operating the boat. 
To combat this, a fraternity of boatmen known as the United 
States Power Squadrons has for many years offered courses in 
piloting, small boat handling and even more advanced subjects, 
including celestial navigation, during the winter. The basic course 
is usually free, and prospective boat owners are as welcome as the 
captain of the largest yacht. Every major boating centre in 
America has one of these brotherhoods and each of the local 
squadrons is organised ‘with the primary purpose of teaching safe 
and sensible boating, with the emphasis on skill and 
knowledge. 
Upwards of fifty thousand boatmen took advantage of these 
courses last year, spending one or more evenings each week during 
the winter nionths learning the rules of the sea, how to distinguish 
port from starboard, and the meaning of the number, colour and 
shape of the government’s aids to navigation. The Coast Guard, 
which has had to contend with the less pleasant side of the increase 
in boating activity, has stepped up enforcement of its rules requir- 
ing that there must be enough life belts and other safety equipment 
aboard all craft. The Coast Guard also offers its own courses in 
piloting and handling boats, so no one need plead ignorance of the 
rules of the sea or of the best way to handle his craft safely. 
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Canada 


Is 14 miles from | 


Canada starts at London Airport, 14 miles 
from London. Take a seat in the limousine 
comfort of a Rolls-Royce powered DC-8— 
and the whole width of Canada is half a day 
away. Montreal and Toronto. Winnipeg and 
Vancouver by a choice of routes—along 
the Great Lakes via Toronto, or by the 
Hudson Bay route. Halifax and Gander 
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Trafalgar Square 


(plus a Rolls-Royce 
powered DC-8 ride) 


and Edmonton. Also Cleveland, USA, via 
Toronto. Fly in First Class luxury, or in the 
thrifty comfort of Economy Class. TCA, in 
association with BOAC, flies 21 jet services 
a week from London Airport. And TCA flies 
to and across Canada from Britain—with con- 
nections in Canada to major cities in Canada 
and in the USA. 


Fly TCA Rolls-Royce powered DC-8 to and across Canada 








~-YOUR TRAVEL AGENT IS THE MAN TO SEE 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 
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safely. 142/4 REGENT STREET, W.1. WHITEHALL 0851 AND OFFICES AT GLASGOW, SHANNON, MANCHESTER AND BIRMINGHAM 
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IHI moves 1,000 tons of 
coal or ore every hour 


Large-scale coal and ore carriers demand fast and equally large- 
scale unloading facilities. This high-capacity, high-speed IHI 
unloader moves both coal and ore at the rate of 1,000 t/h at the 
dockside of Japan’s biggest steelmaker. 

The problem of maintaining the steady 1,000 t/h pace with 
materials of widely varying weight-per-volume ratios was solved 
by IHI engineers who designed a huge -20m* grab bucket capable 
of hauling 16 tons of coal with every pass. 
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Design and manufacture of superior materials handling equip- 
ment is a specialty at IHI, Japan’s leading heavy-industry company. 

IHI engineers can recommend the unloaders, bridge transporters, 
luffing cranes, tower cranes, floating cranes, overhead cranes, and 
special purpose cranes to meet all your needs. A brochure will 
be sent promptly on request. 
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THE SCOTCH WHISKY 
OF WORLD APPEAL 


if it's heavy, |Z : ask IHI 





ik ee & 
Ishikawajima-Harima 
e 
Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. - 

[-] Head Office: Ohte-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan Cables: IHICO TOKYO Wm. Sanderson & Son Ltd., Leith, 
{[] London Representative Office: No. 6, Great Winchester Street, London trust 

E.C. 2, England Tel: London Wall 5413 Cable Address: IKICO LONDON Scotland. London: 63 Pall Mall, S.W.1 ____ of co} 
[] Other Overseas Sales Representative Offices: New York, U.S.A.; Rio de impor 

Janeiro, Brazil; New Delhi, India; Djakarta, Indonesia; Hong Kong B.C.C. to be 
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One index of the growing popularity of boating is the con- 
siderable number of boat shows which take advantage of the slack 
winter season to beguile present and prospective owners. There 
are now some forty national, regional and local shows scheduled 
on a regular annual basis across the country. The largest and 
oldest is the New York Motor Boat Show now held each January 
in the city’s giant new Coliseum. A total of 420 manufacturers of, 
and dealers in, boats were allotted space this year—including one 
stock broker who advertised that “boating stocks are growth 
industry stocks ”—and another hundred or so who applied for 
space had to be turned away. 


The show is in many ways typical of boating in America today. 
Tail fins, inspired by Detroit’s worst, are stuck on small craft to 
attract the buyer who wants something different and trading up to 
a larger boat from a small beginning is encouraged by batteries of 
“hard sell” salesmen. In some cases these have gone so far that 
the Federal Trade Commission has been forced to issue government 
rules to prevent gross misrepresentation. . Even sailboats are not 
immune to the high pressure tactics of the new crop of boat 
builders. Fibreglass craft are more popular than wood; dacron 
and nylon have made cotton sails as rare as a hemp mainsheet. 
But despite the hustlers, and not because of them, boating is boom- 
ing. And it is expected to continue to boom as more and more 
Americans discover the welcome relief from the tensions of modern 
living that a day afloat offers, whether on a small cruiser or a 
12-metre Cup Defender and whether the man at-the helm is a 
plumber or a President. 


No Banking on Justice 


URING the past fortnight Americans have been treated to a 
D strange spectacle: the attempts of the Department of Justice 
to block, at the eleventh hour, two bank mergers, in Chicago and 
New York, which had been approved by the appropriate federal 
banking authorities. In both cases the courts refused a restraining 
order and the mergers went through. But the Justice Department 
seems determined to dissolve them, although it admits that it is 
difficult to unscramble such eggs. Under a law which Congress 
passed last year to tighten control over the rising tide of bank 
amalgamations and, ironically, to subject them to more uniform 
conditions, every merger must now receive the permission of the 
relevant federal banking authority: the Comptroller of the Currency 
for national banks, the Federal Reserve System for state banks 
which belong to it and the Federal Deposit Insurance Company 
for other state banks. Each agency is supposed to have the power 
of final decision although they are required to consult each other 
and to seek the views of the Department of Justice as to what 
the effects will be upon competition. 


But even under the Eisenhower Administration the Department 
of Justice felt that it had a separate responsibility, under the anti- 
trust Acts, to halt mergers that threatened to lead to undue 
concentration in banking, which some. people consider particularly 
dangerous. Early this year it filed antitrust suits to halt three 
consolidations, two of which had been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, Mr Gidney, a rather complaisant holdover 
irom the Eisenhower era. To prevent further embarrassment of 
this kind he was persuaded not to issue any more approvals over 
the objections of the Department of Justice until the key case, in 
Philadelphia, had been decided, probably in December. The anti- 
trust lawyers feel that they have a strong hand to play, on the score 
of concentration of banking assets, in Philadelphia, but the most 
important issue is whether banks, which in the past have been held 
to be subject only to the rather lenient restrictions of the Sherman 
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Act, are subject, as the Justice Department now argues, to the 
harsher Clayton Act. : 

In Chicago, however, Mr Gidney felt that there was enough 
hardship to the banks concerned to warrant an exception to his 
general truce with the Department of Justice. In New York the 
department is embroiled with the Federal Reserve authorities, who 
apparently agreed with the state that the creation of the Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust Company, now the fourth largest bank in the 
country and the third biggest in New York, with assets of about 
$6 billion, would not harm competition unduly—probably because 
the Hanover dealt primarily with industry, the Manufacturers Trust 
with individuals. The position of the antitrust lawyers (apart from 
their desire to discourage stories that they are “ going soft ” on bank 
mergers) is that, after the merger, the five largest commercial banks 
hold 75 per cent of New York City’s deposits in such banks and 
77 per cent of their loans. What the banking community wants is 
for someone, either the courts or Congress, to knock all these heads 
together and make it plain what mergers are acceptable. The 
alternative route to expansion is the opening of more branches, but 
this is slower, more costly and, in eleven states, prohibited. 


New Life for Civil Rights 


E four-year-old Civil Rights Commission won a short new 
lease of life—another two years—from Congress this week 
just two months before it was due to go out of existence. This 

reprieve falls far short of the permanent status which the President 
sought, but it is better than nothing for an Administration which 
has put off all other legislation dealing with civil rights until next 
year. As it was the Bill had to reach the floor of the Senate as 
a rider to an appropriations Bill because, as happened two years 
ago, the Judiciary Committee dominated by Senator Eastland 
would not report it out. President Kennedy’s two new appoint- 
ments to the six-man commission, one of whom is a Negro, give 
it a majority which favours the vigorous extension of civil rights 
and this does not endear it to the South. 

It is probably as well that the Senate voted when it did last 
week. A few days later the commission—which Mr Kennedy plans 
to use much more than President Eisenhower did in the forma- 
tion of government policy—issued the first of a series of reports 
on the denial of civil rights. This dealt with the denial of voting 
rights, primarily.in eight southern states where, in 109 “ black 
belt” counties, most members of the Negro majority are prevented 
from going to the polls through discriminatory application of the 
qualifications demanded for registration and voting. The commis- 
sion praised the Department of Justice for its vigorous use of the 
weapons given to it by the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960. 
The department is examining voting records in six states and has 
brought suits to protect the Negro franchise in fifteen counties in 
five states, including, for the first time, the most backward one— 
Mississippi. But the commission considers that broader legislation 
is necessary and proposes, with the two Southerners dissenting, that 
Congress should act, under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, to make it impossible for the states to exclude people from 
voting except for reasons of age, residence, legal confinement or a 
criminal record. It also thinks, unanimously, that if there is to 
be a literacy requirement, an elementary education should be con- 
sidered adequate and that Congress should require election dis- 
tricts to be equal in population. A finding which should recom- 
mend itself to the South is that the economic backwardness and 
one-crop economy of the black belt is closely related to the denial 
of civil rights to Negroes and that the federal government should 
try, by special assistance, to promote an economic climate which 
favours better race relations. 
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Textbook Marriages 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ISTORICALLY, book publishing in the 
United States has been a personal or 
family industry dominated by small firms. 
Book sellers, book salesmen and book editors 
became publishers, usually beginning with 
small financial resources. Originally financed 
by credit from their suppliers and in time 
by loans from banks, these firms expanded 
as they prospered but the substantial capital 
needed for more rapid growth was unavail- 
able. To many American publishers, tradi- 
tionally convinced that financial and editorial 
control should rest in the same hands, this 
capital limitation became something of a 
virtue. The character and the integrity of a 
publisher’s list were more important than 
making money and he was judged not by the 
size of his fortune but by the standards which 
he could maintain in his publications while 
managing to show a small profit. 

After the war the increased cost of pro- 
ducing books, of advertising and selling them 
and of doing business generally favoured the 
larger publishers and forced others to con- 
solidate such services as warehousing, billing 
and shipping. Moreover, the prospects for 
expanding sales, particularly of school and 
college textbooks, were so bright that they 
encouraged growth by the most immediate 
means—acquisition and merger. In the past 
few years, and particularly since the autumn 
of 1959, the dances of corporate courtship 
among American book publishers have seized 
the attention not only of the publishing 
fraternity itself but also of the American 
investing public. 

In each of these recent mergers or acquisi- 
tions in book publishing a publisher notable 
for his work in a given field, that of, say, 
college textbooks, has extended his range by 
acquiring, for example, a series of high school 
social studies or of primary school science 
texts, or a number of useful reference works, 
a series of paper-back reprints of classics 
used in colleges or a first-rate list of general 
book titles which, printed in paper-back 
editions, would find a market among students. 
The direct result has been the creation of 
several new major publishing firms, offering 
publications ranging from technical reference 
books down to juveniles for school and public 
libraries. 

An example is the purchase within the last 
eighteen months by Random House of Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., Beginner Books, Inc., the 
L. W. Singer Company, Inc., and Pantheon 
Books. Another example is the Western 
Publishing Company, which bought a firm 
specialising in children’s books last February 
and a publisher of high school and college 
texts two months later. The rapid growth 
of such companies and the evident savings 
obtained by an integration of lines have 
prompted other firms to think of merger 
and acquisition, particularly since the neces- 
sary capital is now available through public 
financing. 

The key to capital by this means was the 
textbook, a publication which is prepared 


and sold as an essential educational instru- 
ment. Basic textbooks, those required to be 
purchased for compulsory academic courses, 
involve considerable capital investment in 
their development—$3,000,000 in a recent 
case—but provide a very substantial return 
if the book succeeds in capturing a significant 
portion of the total market. 

The publishing of successful textbooks has 


_ always been very profitable in America. The 


new elements which made textbook publish- 
ing a growth industry during the past year 
and a half were those of demography and of 
American investment practice. Projections 
for the next decade of the numbers who will 
enter educational establishments in the 
United States .point to increases of 25 per 
cent in the elementary schools, 60 per cent in 
the secondary schools, and a full 100 per cent 
in colleges and universities. This indicated 
a promising increase in potential markets for 
publishers of texts but not one which was 
equal to what in fact happened to publishers’ 
shares between July, 1959, and March, 1961. 


HAT period of extraordinary demand must 
be explained in terms of fashion in the 
investment business, which depends normally 
on expectations of rapid growth in markets, 
sales and profits. The investment world noted 
the historic profitability of publishing text- 
books and the projections of an increase in 
the academic population. To this calculation 
was added the scarcity of publishers’ shares 
and there followed the remarkable success of 
virtually every publishing share put on the 
market during the period. 

Random House, for instance, offered in 
October, 1959, at 114, reached a high of 41 
and Western Publishing Company, offered in 
August, 1960, at 42 went up to 84 and stood 
at 79 a month ago. Where publishing shares 
used to go untraded at price-earnings ratios 
of 6 or 8 to I, in 1960 they traded as a whole 
at a price-earnings ratio of 19.2 and the 
shares of certain major publishing houses 
averaged a ratio of up to 30 to 1—proof that 
publishing textbooks was indeed a growth 
industry, at least in the eyes of the investors. 

Few publishers could afford to miss the 
opportunity of increasing their capitalisation 
by as much as ten-fold and still retaining 
control, quite apart from such reasons for 
public offerings as considerations of death 
duties or the desire to make a market for an 
untraded stock. But book publishing was 
not, and is not, a growth industry in the 
same sense as earlier favourites of the in- 
vestors, the electronics industry or the vend- 
ing machines industry. The market for 
textbooks will grow (rather than explode) in 
an orderly fashion. 

The investor’s romance with publishing 
shares has cooled perceptibly in the months 
just past. One reason may be his new found 
awareness of other less stable kinds of pub- 
lishing such as general, or trade, publishing 
where business amounts to some $75,000,000 
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annually, as compared with $300,000,000 for 
textbooks. Trade publishing has not made 
money in recent years except as a result of 
income from subsidiary rights sold to book 
clubs, reprint publishers, magazines and film 
companies. Among the good general pub- 
lishers, those whose standards restrain them 
from publishing books of poor quality for 
their high probable sales, there are few who 
manage to break even. Only as the new large 
corporations bring a balance between the 
speculative trade books and the more stable 
textbooks are investors likely to continue to 
regard all book publishing as an attractive 
proposition. For what after all are a pub- 
lisher’s assets ? “Editorial brains up front 
and unsold books out back,” says one expert. 

For these companies book publishing will 
undoubtedly become more profitable but 
fears have been expressed that the risk of 
publishing important new books of poetry 
and non-fiction, and even some of the best 
novels, will not be taken by a large publicly- 
owned firm, since they are financed out of 
profits made on textbooks. 

But the size of the publisher has little to do 
with his standards. The majority of publish- 
ing firms are still controlled by their old 
owners, even when public money has been 
brought in. And in the unlikely event that 
the corporate publisher of the future cannot 
persist in produc’~* culturally-significant 
work in the general field, such books may, 
like the poets and novelists who write them, 
gravitate to the universities for publication, 
becoming part of the academic contribution 
to the common good. 

As to the consequences for publishing as 
a profession, it will certainly become more 
specialised than it is, particularly in market- 
ing. The real concern is that in the end only 
the one book which meets the market most 
fully at its lowest and widest will be pub- 
lished. So in the coming years much 
interest will be taken in the extent to which 
shareholders are prepared to tolerate unprofit- 
able experimental lines, the early but 
academically essential revisions of successful 
texts and the highly speculative but venture- 
some new techniques for aiding the learning 
process—for instance, teaching machines—all 
of which should help to enlarge the market 
for textbooks. 
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What’s the 
great new 


transport idea 


in these pictures ? 


ASK PRESSED STEEL 


The Roadrailer idea didn’t hit the headlines like the 
sputnik or the hovercraft when it was introduced in this 
country in 1960. But it is very simple, and very practical, 
and could mean much more to each of us personally than 
either of them. 


As a nation we have one of the best trunk rail systems 
in the world, and just about the most concentrated road 
system. The Roadrailer makes unprecedented use of both. 
What is it? It’s a quiet revolution in freight traffic. It has 
both rail and road wheels. Capable of switching between 
rail and road traction in 150 seconds, it couples Rail’s 
60 mph trunk routes to Road’s door-to-door delivery. 


The Roadrailer cuts out handling, shunting, tran- 
shipping and the complexity of railway sidings. It’s 
quicker than pure road, or traditional road-rail. And 
above all it’s cheaper. It may well bring Road and Rail 
together. The Roadrailer is made by Pressed Steel, who 
have a talent for making transport ideas work. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LTD* COWLEY * OXFORD 
Railway Division, Linwood Factory Paisley, Scotland 
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The Golden Parisian * 


Expert indeed are the hands of the chief steward: he has been shaking Martinis 
for twenty-five years. At least half of this time he has spent working on 

Air France aircraft; flying to the States, to Canada, Mexico, Rio and B.A., over 
the Pole to Tokyo and across India to Manila, Hong Kong and the East. Down to shortag 
Africa and across to Madagascar and Mauritius. Now he is chef de cabine and of rese: 
deftly he mixes irreproachable cocktails for the passengers in the luxury of lack of 
the Golden Parisian Bar*. At this moment, men like him are cosseting Air France 


were 2 
passengers over every continent in the world: for Air France goes everywhere. interfe: 
*The Golden Parisian Bar is an exclusive feature on all Americ 
Air France Boeing Jet Intercontinentals flying throughout the world. h 
About eighteen passengers can while away the time here— as Ste 
a welcome diversion even on a fast jet. might 
has in 
Enjoy fiyi AIRF < ANCE soil 
njoy mying anit 
m tion nc 
. . 

-»-» THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE ae 

of the 


For W orld Timetable and Fares, ask your Travel Agent or write 
Air France Building, 158 New Bond Street, London,W.1. Grosvenor 9030 
New jet service from Manchester now operating. 
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Mr Dillon’s Brief 


A correspondent in New York describes the probable 
line of the United States at the monetary conference 
assembling in Vienna this week-end 


LTHOUGH the United States is determined to strengthen « 


A the International Monetary Fund its delegation to the 
annual meeting in Vienna does not expect—and will 
not demand—a radical reformation. Some Administration 
officials, including the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, had originally urged major changes in the inter- 
national reserve system—last spring Mr Walter Heller, chair- 
man of the CEA, invited Professor Robert Triffin to partake in 
the founding in Paris of the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development. But it is the attitude of calculated 
moderation suggested by the Treasury Department that has 
prevailed. The United States will support Dr Per Jacobsson’s 
proposal for an enlargement of the IMF’s resources, particu- 
larly in the currencies of Western Europe and Japan, by the 
addition of non-quota standby credits that can be made 
available to the Fund on an automatic basis. Officials of the 
Treasury, whose chief, Mr Douglas Dillon, heads the 
American delegation, see little hope of a permanent increase 
in quotas, even though this is deemed theoretically desirable. 
But they are prepared for hard negotiations over the amount 
of standby credits ($6 billion is the starting point) and the way 
in which these should be arrived at. Nor will they yield 
easily on the issue of automatic availability. In anticipation 
of European opposition, they point out that as these credits 
have to be repaid in a few years they can never be a means of 
meeting chronic balance of payments deficits, or of avoiding 
orthodox self-discipline. 

As the Treasury sees it the major problem is not an absolute 
shortage of reserves but the maldistribution—or imbalance— 
of reserves. Even the radicals had not argued that an overall 
lack of liquidity was a clear and present danger ; but they 
were worried that balance of payments considerations would 
interfere with their reflationary measures to stimulate the 
American economy. Now that American business activity 
has staged a brisk recovery the fear that domestic growth 
might be impeded because of the threat of a run on the dollar 
has in large part faded. There is general agreement that a 
more effective buffer against the pressures of international 
capital movements should be established ; but the Administra- 


# tion now holds that this entails reinforcing existing arrange- 


ments rather than creating a new mechanism. The last stand 
of the radicals is evident in a report of a subcommittee of 


Congress’s Joint Economic Committee, which recommends 
that IMF members should provide funds in the form of 
medium-term loans (rather than standby credits) in their own 
currencies, which could be made immediately available to 
deficit countries, but would not necessarily be. Hot money 
flows would be almost entirely financed by such credits ; 
structural deficits, requiring shifts in resources, would be 
partially financed ; countries suffering inflationary deficits 
would get credits only if they agreed to corrective steps. The 
Administration, however, is not embracing this watered down 
attempt to increase the reserve base ; on the contrary, Mr 
Dillon himself holds that any attempt to increase reserves 
or finance basic deficits would accelerate the flow of funds to 
those countries already possessing an unhealthy surplus. 

Mr Dillon describes his approach as evolutionary, seeking 
to strengthen the existing framework by persuading the surplus 
nations to use their reserves more freely and flexibly. He 
emphasises that they are under as much obligation to correct 
the current imbalance as was the United States when Europe 
was faced with shortage of dollars, and he regards standby 
credits as a relatively painless way of providing a buffer. But 
his evolutionary programme also calls for activity on other 
fronts, or what his aides call a three-layer solution ; this would 
consist of unilateral actions by nations with deficits ; bilateral 
—and multilateral—co-operation between deficit and surplus 
nations ; and action taken in international institutions such as 
OECD as well as IMF. The United States itself is demon- 
strating that it is practising what it preaches in its attempt to 
bring down its own deficit to manageable proportions. 

The measures adopted by the United States, both unilater- 
ally and in co-operation with other countries, fall short of 
what the Administration had sought, but taken together they 
are significant. Treasury officials were indiscreet enough to 
admit openly at the time that the German revaluation was 
inadequate ; yet by and large, Washington is satisfied that 
Europe is responsive to a greater measure of co-operation, 
citing the lowering of interest rates which reduced the spread 
between New York and Continental markets, the steps taken 
by Germany and Switzerland to discourage foreign invest- 
ments, the Basle agreement for inter-central bank credits, and 
the close technical co-ordination that has been built up since 
the United States Treasury began operating in the spot and 
forward exchange markets. The latest co-operative arrange- 
ment involved the issue to Britain of a special short-term Trea- 
sury obligation, at a negotiated interest rate of 2.4 per cent, 
for the dollars drawn from the IMF, thereby circumventing 
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a rise in domestic money rates. Officials hint that they 
will be continuing to experiment with co-operative techniques 
aimed at moderating money flows and to improve the degree 
of international liquidity. 

In its purely unilateral actions, the Administration feels that 
President Kennedy’s pledge to defend the dollar and make 
available the nation’s gold stock to meet international obliga- 
tions has had an important psychological effect, despite the 


fact that Congress has taken no action to remove the 25 per™ 


cent legal backing for domestic notes and deposits. Several of 
the Administration’s other legislative proposals (including a 
request to permit commercial banks to increase the interest 
they can pay on official foreign deposits and a series of tax 
measures designed to increase revenues from American -cor- 
porations operating abroad) also met with congressional indif- 
ference.. Nevertheless, a- good deal has been accomplished 
administratively, from the Federal Reserve’s abandonment of 
“ bills only ” in favour of operations throughout the range of 
government securities, which succeeded in maintaining short- 
term interest rates at a level that did not invite a fresh outflow 
of funds, to more active use of the Exchange Stabilisation 
Fund. In this technical area, too, the Administration is not 
content to stand still, although Mr Dillon recognises that a 
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major part of his job at Vienna will be to convince sceptics that 
the United States stands ready to combat domestic inflation 
if it appears and will not merely tinker with new techniques. 
Mr Dillon will make clear that the United States will practice 
self discipline, but he wants some assurance that the countries 


of Western Europe will live up to their responsibilities in. 


return. 

Thus strengthening the IMF is not the Administration’s 
sole international financial objective. Like its predecessor, the 
Kennedy government wants Europe to assume a larger share 
of the military burden and step up its economic aid to under- 
developed areas ; it is planning to bring renewed pressure on 
Germany and France, as well as operating through the OECD. 
If progress is made on these fronts, it is felt that a moderate 
bolstering of the IMF through the use of standby credits ought 
to relieve the pressures on the dollar.and the pound. -Obvi- 
ously none of these measures provides a foolproof defence 
against a speculative movement that feeds upon itself ; but 
the official United States view is that an evolutionary defence 
on a broad front can do the job. The crucial question is 
whether a moderate approach will suffice to prevent a weak 
compromise that may leave the key currencies as vulnerable as 
ever. . 


Trusting the Experts 


How the investment trusts are faring 


R JOHN BETJEMAN was reported to have said recently 
that he would like to imprison the directors of invest- 


ment trusts for the crime of “ murdering our souls.” 
If this statement caused some heartsearching among the 
experts who manage the 300 or more investment trusts 
in the United Kingdom their anxiety was needless, for this 
staunch opponent of much modern architecture was seeking 
to gaol not them, but various property developers. Mr 
Betjeman is not the first to be confused by the fact that a few 
property companies prefer to call themselves investment trusts. 
Indeed the investment trusts proper—more clearly known in 
the United States as “investment companies ”»—should be 
congratulated, rather than condemned, on their performance 
in recent years. And the fact that they have so successfully 
adapted a long-established form to modern ways ought to 
appeal particularly to him. : 
The small saver has posed 
a new challenge to the invest- 
ment trusts and, in meeting it, 
they have swept a number of 
cobwebs away. Many of them, 
for example, have replaced 
dreary formal accounts with 
more imposing documents ; 
now they often include a ten- 
year record of progress and a 
classification of investments 
both geographically and indus- 
trially. More realistically, too, 
they base these classifications 
on market values rather than 
book values. In addition, a 


HOW PRICES MOVED 


(DEC 31, 1957=100) 


INVESTMENT TRUST 
ORDINARY SHARES 





1959 96 
Source: The Actuaries Investment Index The 


. growing number of trusts publish a full list of their invest- 


ments ; for the largest trusts this is no small matter, for it 
can lead to reports of sixty pages long. It remains to be seen 
whether an even more recent innovation of ‘using market 
values, instead of the conventional book values, to arrive at 
the balance sheet totals will find general acceptance. 
Greater disclosure of information in these various ways is 
one important element in a general policy of trying to widen 
the interest of investors in investment trusts. An equally 
popular one has been to sub-divide heavy shares into £1 or 
5s. units ; the investment trust share with a nominal value of 
£100 is now mercifully a rarity and this week Bankers Invest- 
ment Trust announced a share split into §s. units and a scrip 
issue which will have the effect of bringing the market 
quotation down from {£400 to around 13s. The sub-divisions 
have often been followed by scrip and rights issues. Indeed, 
in Cable and Wireless and Globe ‘Telegraph, these issues 
have become virtually annual 
events and through them in- 
vestors have received an effec- 
tive and substantial increase in 
their income. Such devices 
have improved the external 
appearance and investment 
esteem of the trusts. Nor has 
internal health been neglected: 
a number of mergers of trusts 
from the same management 
stable have been arranged, 
primarily to reduce expenses 
and, secondly, to improve the 
marketability of the shares. 
Mercantile Investment 
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Trust, which resulted from the merger of four companies, for 
example, now has an issued ordinary capital of 334 million 
shares of §s. each ; it is not surprising that with a capital of 
this size, its chairman is able to report that “there is a good 
market in the shares and that transactions take place 
daily.” 

The Ashdown Investment Trust, run by the merchant 
bankers Helbert, Wagg, has used other—and perhaps more 
original—ways to attract investors to its shares. Two years 
ago it experimented with a public offer of its shares at a price 
slightly above the break-up value. This resulted in a satis- 
factory, if not overwhelming, response ; in February, 1960, 
when some shares originally issued to certain institutions were 
released to the market, and again in June, 1961; offers of shares 
were made at prices just below the break-up value: Ashdown, 
through these issues, has certainly widened the market in its: 
shares, but it faces a dilemma familiar to other trusts. A rights 
issue to existing shareholders, though cleariy equitable so long 
as shareholders can take up their rights, does not usually have 
the result of widening the market much. On the other hand, 
any public offer of shares that aims at widening the market 
needs to be pitched on favourable terms. Usualiy, such an 
issue would have to be offered around the market prices of 
the existing units and in almost all cases this would be below 


their break-up value ; but to the extent that the issue price - 


falls short of this value the result must be some dilution of 
the equity attributable to existing shareholders. Such con- 
siderations have led a few trusts to adopt the compromise of 
a public offer with preferential treatment to existing share- 
holders ; this in its turn partly gets in the way of an intention 
to widen the number of investors. But, in the end, market- 
ability depends directly not on the number of shares in issue 
but on the propensity of investors to deal in them and it is 
inescapable that investment trust shares are so highly prized 
that they are probably the most tightly held of all equities, 
not merely by individuals but also by institutions who run 
portfolios of their own, such as the insurance companies. To 
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holdings in each other’s shares would be only a partial 
remedy. 

Investment trusts have been a profitable investment for the 
big institutions ; and they have plenty of attractions for those 
smaller investors who are not out for a short-term speculative 
gain but for the prospect of long-term growth and the near- 
certainty of steady income. First, they offer the investor a 
spread of geographical and industrial risks. This has been 
particularly noticeable since the war, for many trusts have 
acquired substantial holdings in North American securities 
and some of them are now beginning to nibble at European 
equities, though here low yields have discouraged the trusts- 
from taking too big a bite. The importance of geographical 
spread is clearly evident at this moment, when dividend pros- 
pects-in this country are clouded: but look quite bright in the 
United: States, though some investors may be put off by the 
low net British tax rate that can result-from a substantial- 
investment in overseas securities. Industrial: spread: is no less 
important, not least because it protects investors from becom- 
ing infatuated by current fashions and “ glamour ” stocks. In 
addition, the investment trusts, unlike the unit trusts, can offer 
the benefit of gearing, for almost without exception part of their 
capital consists of debenture and preference stocks. Attempts 
to widen the market in investment trust equities by the issue 
of ordinary shares have reduced the element of gearing in the 


_ last few years and the balance has not been completely restored 


by cash offers of fixed interest stocks. This has led Sir Edward 
Wilshaw, the chairman of Globe Telegraph, to argue that it 
might well be to the benefit of this trust’s ordinary shareholders 
to make some further issues in fixed interest stocks, either in 
the form of scrip or by way of rights. 


NLIKE a unit trust, an investment trust does not distribute 
U all its income ; the average distribution is about 80 per 
cent of available income and the remainder is reinvested. Some 
trusts, however, pay out up to the hilt while others distribute 







































this, the often suggested divesting by investment trusts of little more than 60 per cent of available income. This is 
Proportion | Ap- | Corres- 
Book | Market of proxi- ponding 
| Accounting, value value Portfolio in Break-up) mate | increase} Equity | Equity Ord. Ord. 
Trust date | _ of of value of increase| in The fJearningsjearnings dividend |dividend| Price | Yield 
Port- Port- Ord. in Economist latest |previous| latest 
folio folio North break-up) Indi- year year year 
| Equities |America value | catort 
| (£'000s) (£'000s) be % % 
ENGLISH 
Industrial & General.............. 31/3/6l | 13,878 50,418 38/9 15-7 11-7 32-8 | 22! 26 36/- 3-61 
Globe . isa ceindhaas cece vets eure 30/6/61 | 19,360 | 45,081 22/9 13-8 8-7 14-9 10 10 17/105) 2-80 
Investment Trust Corporation ..... 1/5/61 11,338 | 32,118 37/- 27-6 25-0 33-0 24 ~ 26 35/- 3-71 
Atlas Electric and General ......... 31/3/61 | 16,477 | 32,056 14/4 16-3 11-7 12-9 7'2* 9 13/4'2| 3°36 
Trustees Corporation...........+: | 31/5/61 | 6,167 | 21,053 4\/- | 20-6 15-8 35-0 21 25 33/- 3-79 
Lake ViGWieaccdscuseedeesd aged i 31/3/61 | 6,190 | 17,606 63/- 14-5 11-7 25-7 17! 20 53/- 3-77 
London Trust Coy sc) is cccaveccene 31/3/61 | 5,411 | 16,604} 97- 9- 29/- 20-8 11-7 23-4 16* 19 25/- 3-80 
Nineteen Twenty Eight ........... | 31/3/61 | 5,818 | 14,080) 92- 21- 21/- 15-0 11-7 15-6 12!3 16tat | 17/3 4-35 
Vruse QGBR Ves. accc cacmcns eden s | 31/3/61 5,496 | 12,115} 99- 21: 18/- 16-1 11-7 14-8 10 i 15/6 3-55 
Anglo-Golpitn sis 's.0's suisasadosaaes | 5/5/61 | 2,765 | 10,149} 95- 29: 20-0 27-1 12-8* 8!,* 10* 12/- 4-17 
Continental Union ...........-00: | 31/3/61 | 4,812 9,814] 99- 25: 19-2 11-7 13-9* 8',* 91,* 15/- 3°17 
London and Provincial ............ | 31/3/61 | 2,327 6,453 | 94- 34- 19-0 11-7 13-3* 8!,* 10* 13/6 3-89 
SCOTTISH 
Allianc@narccdceoi ac: bide s fos 31/1/61 | 26,398 | 57,425] 93-4 34-3 8-8 0-4 45-1 34 37'2 64/6 2-91 
British Investment Trust ........... 31/3/61 | 18,868 | 42,310]. 99-0 50-1 24-6 1-7 26-1 21 23 /- 3-01 
Scottish Mortgage and Trust........ | 31/3/61 6,963 | 25,641 | 92-6 36°7 27-8 11-7 25:4 19 20 33/9 2-% 
econd Alliance.......ssscececess 31/7/61 8,616 | 20,188} 95-3 38-0 23-1 6:1 28-13 | 20 20 3/- 3-03 
First Scottish American.........0e | 1/5/61 2,934 5,953 | 93-1 36:2 31-4 25-0 11-4 82/3* 93, 48/9 4:00 
* Adjusted for scrip issue. ¢ Including special interim of | 14 per cent. $ Between balance sheet dates. § On forecast dividend of 10'/2 per cent. ** On 15 


per cent. 
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one reason why, as the table shows, many trust shares stand 
in the market below their current break-up value ; this is in 
contrast to the daily quotations of a unit trust, which are tied 
to the current market value of the trust’s underlying securities. 
It is possible, however, that too much attention is given to 
break-up values in comparing investment trust shares, for 
market prices are also closely linked to the prospective income 
accruing to the trusts. A considerable time lag is possible 
between the time when an investment trust receives a dividend 
and when it pays its own. This is of particular significance 
now that the Chancellor has made his call for dividend 
restraint. Should the trusts pass on the higher dividends 
they have already received to their shareholders ? If the 
trust managers look upon their dividends simply as transfer 
payments, they could find reasonable arguments for ignoring 
the Chancellor’s request. If, however, they view the request 
as part of a plan to curb liquidity, they might be prepared to 
fall in step with the Chancellor. Second Alliance Trust has 
recently done so, leaving its dividend unchanged, although 
its income has risen. Will the Alliance Trust from the same 
Dundee stable take the same stand in January ? To the extent 
that the trusts opt for restraint, they will have to consider 
whether, in the interests of their shareholders, money that 
would have otherwise been distributed in additions to divi- 
dends should be set aside in a special dividend reserve and 
held on short-term deposit or whether it should be reinvested 
in portfolio investment in the ordinary way. As industrial 
dividends are not likely to rise very much in the coming 
months, the argument for special treatment has some 
attractions. On the other hand, there are likely to be good 
opportunities in ordinary shares and fixed interest stocks that 
managers taking a longer view may think it advisable to seize. 
For the moment, at least, a number of them appear to be 
content to stay outside the market since their available funds 
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are needed to take up new issues either as subunderwriters 
or as shareholders participating in rights issues. 

While investment trust equities have- fallen much in line 
with the general run of equities since their mid-May peaks, 
the chart shows that they are still well above their end-1960 
levels. In contrast, industrial equities, as measured by The 
Actuaries Investment Index, were slightly below their end- 
1960 level: at the end of August. Thus trust management 
seems to have come out of a difficult period with credit, though 
the better performance of trust equities in the last few months 
can be attributed in part to the view that they were suitable 
investment for trustees. Certainly, for trustees or private 
investors, investment trust shares are not likely to bring much 
in the way of worry. But to buy them, investors have to 
sacrifice a good deal of immediate income, for the average 
yield on investment trust equities is about two per cent less 
than a mixed portfolio of industrial equities now offers. In a 
sense, this is part of the price for management and obviously 
investors have to be prepared for a long haul. The immediate 
prospect is for much less rapid growth, both in terms of capital 
values and income, than investment trusts have enjoyed in 
the last three years. It may well be that those Scottish trusts 
which were earliest to buy North American securities will 
fare the best in the next few months. Mr A. L. Brown, the 
chairman of Second Alliance, is hopeful, for example, that 
some increases in dollar dividends will at least ensure that 
the trust’s earnings will be maintained in the current financial 
year. But, whatever the ups and downs in the months ahead, 
investment trust shares ought to be held firmly. Investors 
could do worse than to ponder the remark made by Mr C. H. 
Villiers, the chairman of Ashdown Investment Trust, that the 
sales of Ashdown shares by small shareholders a year ago, 
when the stock market was uncertain, were matched by pur- 
chases by “ financial corporations.” 
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COMMONWEALTH FINANCE 


Horse Trading at the Club 


market, and shouldn’t be tempted anyway 
because it would be unfair to the Common- 
wealth, their protests should be taken not 
so much as irrelevant to the point at issue 
as a routine move in raising their initial 
Much the same could 





Tt was perhaps fanciful for the British 

Government to imagine that the Com- 
monwealth finance ministers who have been 
meeting at Accra this week would be con- 
tent with the usual leisurely pre-IMF review 
of common problems... For the overriding 
economic problem of the moment, that of 
preparing for the consequences that would 
follow from Britain’s membership of the 
European Economic Community, is patently 
not a common one for Britain and the over- 
seas Commonwealth countries. One may 
strongly hold that the ultimate aim of the 
exercise, for Britain to prosper as a mem- 
ber of the European community rather than 
to risk isolation outside it, is indeed a Com- 
monwealth interest. But it does not follow 
that there is a unity of Commonwealth 
interests in the negotiations necessary to 
carry Britain in. The British Government 


has given an assurance that the trading in- 
terests of overseas Commonwealth coun- 
tries will be fully considered. There are 
numerous ways in which they can be 
accommodated. Some would involve 
acceptance of a less privileged position by 
Continental producers; others would 


be at the expense of the British con- 


sumer and the British balance of payments. 
The great complication in getting Britain 
into Europe is that a trinity of interests is 
involved at each point, and it is in the nature 
of the case that an easy compact between 
any two of them can usually be made at the 
expense of the third. 

It is therefore as a preliminary to serious 
horse trading that the loud cries from Accra 
need to be considered. When the Canadian 
ministers declaim that Britain will find it 
against its own interest to join the common 


bargaining bid. 
be true of Asian and African countries’ re- 
ported rejection of the possibility of asso- 
ciate membership of the common market 
for themselves—it is unlikely that this pos- 
sibility has yet been sufficiently explored. 
The point of substance is that the 
loud cries of anguish have their part in set- 
ting the scene for the detailed bargaining 
ahead. 

The danger is obvious. If the Com- 
monwealth is “ difficult,” and the British 
Government considers it politically difficult 
to press for a more forthcoming approach, 
then a scheme that is also acceptable to the 
Six may be economically and financially 
very expensive for Britain. Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd was precluded from letting out his 
own cries of anguish at the Commonwealth 
conference table ; but it is to be hoped that 
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Sir Frank Lee will periodically emit them in 
his capacity as co-ordinator of Britain’s 
common market negotiating team. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Steady Improvement 


13 improvement in Britain’s trading 
accounts that has proceeded steadily 
this year was carried a stage further in 
August. Export shipments, after adjustment 
for seasonal variations, rose from £307 mil- 
lion in July to £324 million fob, while im- 
ports rose by only £7 million, to £361 
million cif. Allowing for re-exports of £15 
million, this reduced the apparent trade gap 
from £31 million to £22 million. This com- 
pares with shortfalls averaging £43 million 
a month in the second quarter, £64 million 
in the first quarter and £72 million through- 
out 1960. -Since the different valuation of 
imports and exports together with other 
distortions in the trade figures swells this 
apparent gap by about £40 mill‘on a month 
compared with the Treasury’s payments 
accounts, Britain has in fact been earning 
a substantial true surplus on its visible 
trade this summer after seasonal correction, 
and even the uncorrected figures for July 
and August imply a small true surplus. 
Taking the four months May-August to- 
gether—this spans the month to month dis- 
tortions of the spring dock strike—exports 
averaged 2 per cent more, seasonally 
adjusted, than in the three preceding 
months, while imports were 25 per cent 
less. The check to stock-building is helping 
to keep imports down, and may continue 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


£ million per month; seasonally adjusted 
Exports, Re-exports, Imports, 


f.o.b. f.o.b. c.i.f. 

1960 :— 
2nd quarter..... 295 i 375 
3rd quarter ..... 290 13 385 
4th quarter ..... 295 12 390 

1961 :— 
Ist quarter...... 309 12 385 
2nd quarter..... 306 13 362 

1961 :— 
February. .+ css 307 1 383 
Martti a: sitasy 3 301 12 375 
April.ccisvt ewe eh 306 12 354 
May .aiccesheees 282 13 365 
JUNG vase gieh tho un 331 15 367 
july .cé0-<. cartes 307 16 354 
August? siienieeae 324 15S 36) 
January—August* . 310 13 370 


* Provisional. 


to do so in coming months. In the first 
eight months of the year as a whole exports 
were 44 per cent. above the average in 
1960, while imports were down by 23 per 
cent. The apparent monthly trade gap in 
the first eight months has now been brought 
down to an average of £47 million—still 
implying a true deficit, but within shooting 
distance of bare balance. Now that net 
earnings from invisibles have run off, much 
more than bare balance in the trade accounts 
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is needed to finance Britain’s net capital 
commitments, and the balance of payments 
this year still seems pretty certain to be 
unsatisfactory. But it does seem to be 
responding. 


THE ECONOMY 


Investment Rising Again? 


APITAL expenditure in manufacturing 

industry, in the second quarter of this 
year, was 10 per cent higher than in the 
first quarter and 28 per cent higher than a 
year before: it amounted to £314.7 million, 
a new record. But as capital expenditure 
in the distributive and service industries 
was slightly down (and significantly below 
the peak established at the end of last year) 
total fixed investment in business was only 
about 5 per cent higher than in the first 
quarter, The Board of Trade this week 
began to publish seasonally corrected figures 
at constant prices for this investment, which 
now make it meaningful to look at its course 
throughout the year. The new figures sug- 
gest that there may have been a pause in 
the growth of investment that began late 
last year, followed by a renewed increase 
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in the second quarter; and the detailed 
figures suggest, as other indications have, 
that it was on investment in plant and 
machinery, not in construction or in vehicles, 
that the extra money was being spent. 


INDUSTRY’S FIXED CAPITAL 
- EXPENDITURE AT 1954 PRICES 


£ million : seasonally adjusted 
Manufac- Distributive 


Period turing and Service Total 
Industry Industries 
SOUR ee eae. 8 odves 757 519 1,276 
CTE oi RT 792° 552 1,344 
Co SSeS 753 588 1,341 
SRP cbiw sc ccesin 715 667 1,382 
WW ae eee Slices 838 740 1,578 
1959 :— 
First quarter .... 179 144 323 
Second quarter... 176 172 348 
Third quarter ... 176 162 338 
Fourth quarter .. 184 189 373 
1960 :— 
First quarter .... 193 182 375 
Second quarter.. 200 184 384 
Third quarter .., 225 182 407 
Fourth quarter .. 220 192 412 
1961 :— 
First quarter .... 232 179 4i1 
Second quarter.. 256 177 433 


These provisional figures are not fully sub- 
divided as between industries ; but the main 
increases in investment over a year before 
appear to have come, once again, from iron 
and steel and chemicals. 


Prices, Mechanisation, and the Market 


T’ was not quite clear, when Lord Robens 
talked about price stability for British 
coal last week in Leicester, whether he 
meant stable prices now or by 1965; but 
he is known to be determined to. avoid in- 
creases from now on if it is at all possible. 
Faced with annual demands for increases 
in the wagebill that represents about 55-60 
per cent of Coal Board costs, this deter- 
mination may look hopeful ; but the board 
is now concentrating grimly on further 
mechanisation—the one expedient, within 
its present ideas about investment and out- 
put, that offers a chance to hold prices. 
Three or four years ago, with only 15-20 
per cent of the country’s output produced 
from power-loading equipment, the board 
looked forward to the possibility, some 
time, of making this 50 per cent ; today 
its intentions are considerably larger. Its 
average for 1960 was 38 per cent ; in July 
this year the percentage power-loaded was 
49 per cent ; it is now aiming at 80 per cent, 
eventually, from this more mechanised pro- 
duction, where it may be possible to raise 
labour productivity enough to absorb the 
wage increases that have to be reckoned 
with. These power-loading installations 
take time to reach their full efficiency ; and 
as their proportion of output passes half the 
total, their effect upon average productivity 
will quicken. Nevertheless, since 1947, 
while the proportion of output from these 
more mechanised faces has more than 


doubled, labour productivity “ overall” in 
the industry has grown less than 20 per 
cent, while earnings per manshift have risen 
about 40 per cent. Stability will be hard 
to achieve. 

It may be that the Coal Board is deter- 
mined this autumn to stand out more firmly 
against wage increases: it will certainly be 
spurred to do so by the Government, which 
on this issue is anxious to share out some 
of its unpopularity. The board, like other 
nationalised industries, is already no doubt 
discussing with the Treasury just what rate 
of return it ought to undertake to earn over 
the next five years on its steadily growing 
capital—and what output, and rate of in- 
crease in labour costs, it has in mind in help- 
ing to set itself a target. This growing bur- 
den of capital remains perhaps the strongest 
financial incentive for the industry to stick 
to its hopes of still producing 200 million 
tons a year by 1965. The farther output 
has to be cut below that, the heavier the 
margin of capital charges that each ton 
would carry. But it should be noted that 
this extra margin would not represent the 
real cost of producing some lower tonnage. 
The more that output could be cut towards 
that core of efficient production that can. 
compete with other fuels, the less coal costs 
Britain. Those extra capital charges per 
ton would be merely the accounting cost of 
over-investment through having misjudged 
the industry’s future market potential. 
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IN THE MARKETS 


Bank Rate Pers pectives 


to Bank of England has been quick to 
stamp down the sporadic talk about an 
early cut in Bank rate which was started 
last week by the August gold figures. The 
idea was obviously premature. The authori- 
ties still adhere to their usual view that 
Bank rate should be reduced as soon as it 
is safe to do so, to put them in better stance 
for a subsequent rise and to discourage the 
“bad” foreign money. But it does not 
begin to look safe yet, before even the first 
trial on wages. All in all it would be sur- 
prising if 7 per cent were maintained for 
less than its six months’ run in 1957-58. 

Bank rate expectations in fact played 
little part in the small fall, of j6th per cent, 
in the Treasury bill rate last Friday: the 
discount houses are simply anxious to keep 
a good share of the bills in the face of heavy 
outside competition, and at last week’s 
tender they got it. In the circumstances, 
however, the Bank felt it should make its 
intention plain, and on Monday it forced 
the discount houses to. borrow a moderate 
amount at the penal Bank rate. The official 
view is clearly that even the short-term 
recovery from the crisis of confidence can- 
not yet be regarded as assured and com- 
pleted. On the exchange market the tide 
has turned, but only just—{£50 million back 
out of £600 million lost—and the limited 
nature of the restoration of confidence is 
evident in continuing high margins on for- 
ward sterling. 

Much the same mood is evident in the 
stock market. Gilt-edged have had an un- 
doubtedly firmer base since the Chancellor’s 
measures of July, but there has been little 
follow through. After looking up at the 
beginning of this month the market has 
again drooped, and dealers this week were 
complaining of unemployment for want of 
business. New funds available for invest- 
ment seem to be taken up by the heavy 
volume of new issues, and investors remain 
remarkably disinclined to change their exist- 
ing portfolios. The equity markets, too, 
have had another very quiet week, with 
prices falling on balance. In the week 
to Wednesday The Economist indicator 
dropped by 7.3 to 363.4, only four points 
above its level at the beginning of the year. 

Meanwhile credit supplies are very short 
at all points, and the curtailment in bank 
overdraft facilities has enabled other lenders 
to jack up their rates. The market in mort- 
gage loans for local authorities is still very 
active, and the local authorities have met 
almost all their requirements from this 
source since end-July—there has been no 
change in the policy that official funds 
through the Public Works Loan Board are 
supplied only as a last resort. Market rates 
have hardened a little in the past week, with 
seven-day money quoted at 7%-74 per cent. 
This is significantly above the Treasury bill 
rate of 6% per cent, even though a seven- 
day deposit is a still more liquid asset than 
a three months’ Treasury bill. The broad- 
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~ ening of the mortgage market that has taken 


place in the past few years evidently still 
has some way to go. 


WALL STREET 


Second Thoughts Near 
the Peak 


A correspondent cables: 


WALL STREET is in a nervous and 
erratic mood and the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average, having risen to a new peak 


last week of 726, suffered its sharpest drop 


for months on Monday before recovering 
to 722. This is not the most reliable of 
indicators and it appears to be performing 
rather better than the majority of equities; 
indeed, the market gives the impression of 
undergoing quite a widespread reaction 
brought about by profit taking. Investors 
are still confident about the business out- 
look, but they are concerned about Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s letter which suggested that 
the steel companies exercise restraint in 
raising prices and they even fear that it may 
be the forerunner of direct government ac- 
tion to. control prices, wages and profits. 
As a result the demand for equities has 
waned and buying has been concentrated 
upon the better quality blue chips whose 
prices compare reasonably with some of the 
growth issues selling at extremely high price- 
earnings ratios. Steel issues have been sold, 
despite the rise in production and sales, but 
other major industrial stocks as well as food 
and tobacco shares have been bought. _ 

A prolonged decline in prices is not ex- 
pected unless the Berlin crisis deepens or 
unless the administration goes beyond moral 
suasion in its attempt to hold wages and 
prices down. Once the current reaction is 
over, prices should rise again because busi- 
ness indicators are encouraging and because 
corporate earnings in the third and fourth 
quarters should compare favourably with 
the 1960 figures. The latest survey of 
capital expenditures, largely compiled be- 
fore the latest increase in defence spending 
was announced, indicates a rise in the fourth 
quarter and hence better business for the 
capital goods producers. Similarly unem- 
ployment is at last beginning to show signs 
of declining and this should lead to higher 
sales of consumer goods. While the market 
in general already discounts a boom, Wall 
Street may take new heart when its predic- 
tions come to pass and though the more 
speculative issues seem to have fallen into 
disfavour the good quality stocks, including 
General Electric (which has been depressed 
because of the anti-trust suits), Ford and 
IBM are clearly gaining in appeal. 

Ford’s purchase of Philco through a share 
exchange is regarded as part of a long-term 
diversification policy and it is partly respon- 
sible for the rise in the price of its shares. 
Ford will emerge as a major appliance and 
defence electronics manufacturer, able to 
compete with the other giants, and this is 
yet another indication that the smaller elec- 
tronics companies which have been losing 
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business to the bigger firms may be in for 
a prolonged struggle for survival. At any 
rate Wall Street’s vogue for growth stocks 
in the electronics industry is over—at least 
momentarily. 


BRITISH PETROLEUM 


Unchanged Distribution 


N the spring, the directors of British 

Petroleum indicated that there might 
be a scrip issue later in the year and this 
week, together with the announcement of 
an unchanged tax free interim dividend of 
8d. per £1 stock unit, they have promised 
a one-for-five scrip issue. As, however, 
they also say that they consider it unlikely 
in present circumstances that the distribu- 
tions this year will exceed in total the 
1960 payment, the scrip issue cannot for 
the moment be regarded as anything else 
than a book-keeping transaction. In 1960, 
the tax free interin-of 8d. was followed by 
a tax free final of 1s. 8d. If this is scaled 
down strictly on the capital as increased by 
the scrip issue, the tax free final this year 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 


Six months ended June 30, Dec. 31, june 30, 
1960 1960 1961 
Gross sales ..,....... 447-5 489-5 479-0 
Net sales............ 312-2 334-8 323-7 
Gross profit ......... 62-1 62-7 57-7 
Net income ......... 31-5 30:8 26-3 
Gross profit/net sales % 19-9 18-7 17-8 
Net income/net sales % 10-1 9-2 8-1 


will be the odd amount of’1s. 43d. per 
unit. Is 1s. 5d. absolutely impossible? 
The decision to leave the distribution 
unchanged is not surprising in view of the 
Chancellor’s request, especially in a com- 
pany in which the government has a big 
shareholding. Nor is it surprising in terms 
of the trading results of BP and other oil 
giants this year. The half-yearly results of 


BP are set out in the accompanying table. — 


While in comparison with the first half 
of 1960 the volume of sales has risen from 
34.8 million tons to 38.1 million tons and 
the value of sales, net of excise duties, etc., 
has risen from £312.2 million to £323.7 
million gross profits, after higher operating 
costs and increased depreciation, have 
fallen from £62.1 million to £57.7 million. 
The dividend and other income received 
by the group has risen from £7.8 million 
to £10.5 million but a rise in tax from 
£38.6 million to £41.8 million, reflecting a 
reduction in the credit for British tax relief, 
has left the net income £5.2 million lower 
at £26.3 million. Thus, both gross and 
net profit margins in the first half of this 
year were lower than they were in the three 
preceding years. 


MOTORS 


Bleaker Prospects 


ORD has warned its workers that it ex- 
_ pects that the sales of cars in Britain 
this winter will be cut by 15 per cent as 
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IRELAND 


—where 


manpower 


is plentiful 


For new industries exporting from Ireland there 
are all the workers you need at reasonable wage 
rates — and Irish workers are adaptable and 
quick to acquire new skills. This is just one of 
the overwhelming advantages that are attracting 
more and more new industries to Ireland. 
Others include: 


Freedom from Tax: NO income tax, NO 
profits tax for 10 years on profits from new 
industrial exports from Ireland, plus 5 more 
years of reduced taxation. 


Grants: Substantial non-repayable grants 
available towards the cost of site, premises, 
equipment and training of workers. 


if you would like two informative booklets write 
to: 


THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY OF IRELAND 
14 ST. STEPHEN'S GREEN, DUBLIN 2. Phone: DUBLIN 61965 


See ‘IRISH INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT — WINDOW ON SHANNON’ 


AN EXHIBITION AT THE IRISH EXPORT CENTRE 
235 Regent Street, London, W.1. Sept. 20-29 From 10 a.m.—5 p.m. 





Mr. Gerard MacCarthy, representative of the Industrial Develop- 
ment Authority, is at the exhibition and will be pleased to provide 
further information on what Ireland can offer your industry- 





EXPANDING 





MORE PERMANENT CAPITAL 
is a prerequisite of expansion 


ICFC, with 16 years’ experience, is expert 
in providing the right form of capital— 
long-term loans and/or share capital—to 
match management initiative 


Shareholders: 
The English & Scottish Banks 





‘CAPITAL FOR BUSINESS’ will be sent 
on request 


Industrial 
& Commercial 
Finance 


Corporation 


Limited 


LONDON 

7 Drapers’ Gardens, EC2 
National 8621/5 

and branches in industrial centres 
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Potterton heats hotel or home handsomely 


Potterton make boilers—oil-fired or gas-fired—rated from 31,000 to 
2,000,000 B.th.u./hr. They are automatic, efficient, economical and 
purpose designed. 

Potterton have been making boilers since the year dot. Very 
experienced people. Very reliable boilers. Pick Potterton. It pays. 
Is your Potterton file up to date? For all the latest information by 
return post, just jot “boiler information, please” on your letterhead 
and send it to us. 


Two Potterton FOA oil-fired boilers (out- 
puts: 1,000,000 and 625,000 B.th.u./hr.) heat 
the Griffin Hotel, Leeds. Heating engineers: 
Modern Heating Co. (Button) Ltd. 

And domestic gas-fired Pottertons, in- 
stalled in co-operation with the North 
Thames Gas Board, heat 115 new homes 
built by Wates Built Homes Limited on 
the Abbotsbury Road Estate, Kensington. 
Architects: A. E. Stone, Toms & Partners. 


Potterton Boilers at the heart of efficient central heating — oil or gas 


THOMAS POTTERTON LIMITED, DEPT. MM, 20-30 BUCKHOLD ROAD, LONDON S.W.18. VANDYKE 7202 


Potterton is a registered trade mark 


A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP (9) 
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the result of the increase in purchase tax 
and hire purchase charges ; there are indeed 
signs that sales are falling even more sharply 
than this. August sales puzzled individual 
producers, who found that their own figures 
were lower than they had expected, but that 
the number of cars reported to have been 
sold on hire purchase was higher—so that 
most were reduced to assuming: that their 
share of the market had unexpectedly fallen. 
Such evidence as. is so far available for 
September suggests that sales remain much 
below the last year’s level. The August 
figures had not been regarded as conclusive, 
for sales are always low during the holiday 
period ; but September is normally expected 
to prove a good month for sales, and if the 
apparent trend continues during the month, 
the mood of the industry will quickly turn 
to gloom. 

Managements had already started the 
autumn in a much more cautious mood 
than that of a year ago, and therefore are 
unlikely to let stocks rise as much as 
they had then done—even though a quick 
recovery in sales next spring seems no less 
likely than it was this year. The result of 
this fall in sales will therefore be short-time 
working quite soon; Standard-Triumph 
International was in the weakest position 
to get its dealers to increase their stocks, 
and so was the first to cut production. 
Most makers still have relatively low stocks, 
and so can build them up considerably. 
They found last winter that dealers would 
go on taking all the cars they were offered 
until their stocks reached the maximum 
they wanted, but then virtually stopped 
taking any more cars for a month or two. 
This year makers will try to keep down the 
tate of increase in stocks, so that they will 
not be faced with such a sudden fall in 
demand, as well as seeking to keep down 
the level that they reach—which some 
dealers may want to do also. Production is 
therefore likely to be cut earlier this year 
than it was last autumn, when both the 
British Motor Corporation and Ford con- 
tinued at high production’ rates until 
November. It would not be surprising if 
short-time working spread in the next 
month, 


From Americans, 
To America 


[' General Motors does as expected, and 
stops importing Vauxhall cars into the 
United States, and Ford of America were 
to do the same next year when it starts mak- 
ing its small car, the Cardinal, the companies 
would only be recognising that it might 
cease to be economic to import cars if they 
could satisfy most of the demand for smaller 
cars from their own production. But logic 
for the companies concerned could make a 
significant difference to British car exports. 
In the summer of 1959, before any of the 


American compact cars had been introduced, 


the sales “of Fords and Vauxhalls in the 
United States represented 12 per cent of all 


BUSINESS NOTES 


British car exports anywhere. By now they 
only form five per cent of the industry’s 
total current exports, though the long-term 
potential for the sales of these makes in the 
United States would probably be rather 
higher than this: Vauxhall has been selling 
off stocks of an obsolete model, and if the 
new Victor were sold there it might expect 
a useful improvement in sales. But the 
arrival of the American compact cars may 
mean that their sales could never return to 
the 1959 level. 

Part of the boom in the exports of Euro- 
pean cars to the United States can now be 
seen as a short-term response by the Ameri- 
can manufacturers to a growing demand for 
cars smaller than the standard vehicles they 
were already making. In the summer of 1959 
33 per cent of British sales in the United 
States were Fords and Vauxhalls; apart from 
the Rootes and BMC saloons, the remainder 
consisted largely of sports cars. Ford and 
Vauxhall still account for 20 per cent of 
British sales in the United States, most of 
these sales being of Ford Anglias. The 
American-controlled share of German sales 
in the United States shows an even sharper 
change; in the summer of 1959 Opels 
formed 20 per cent of these sales, but by 
now they are down to less than four per 
cent. ? 

The prospect for European car sales -in 


America is now that of supplying specialised - 


demands—which may not be large enough 
for a very big local manufacturer to think it 
worth importing cars from his foreign sub- 
sidiaries, but should still provide smaller 
foreign groups with a useful export market. 
The only maker that seems to have found a 
demand allowing sales in really high volume 
is Volkswagen, which looks like selling some 
175,000 cars in the United States this year 
out of a total of less than 400,000 imported 
cars. British makers are unlikely to sell 
more than about 80,000: the sales of sports 
cars have been nearly halved, perhaps as a 
consequence of financial stringency in the 
recession, quite apart from the fall in the 
sales of saloons. There seems little chance 
that British sales could rise next year if Ford 
and Vauxhall should withdraw from the 
market, though new models should help to 
increase the sales of the other makers. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Mark Time for Vienna 


‘Eo exchange markets have this week 
caught some of the lassitude of the 
stock markets, and London exchange dealers 
report the quietest week of the summer. 
Sterling has remained firm at around $2.81 7% 
spot ; the three months forward discount 
has remained at 2% cents. But business 
has been very small. In Germany the mark 
continues under some pressure against the 
dollar. In the gold markets private buying 
continues, though ‘apparently in rather 
smaller volume this week.. The gold price 
in London has been kept steady at around 
$35.19. 
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Just why the exchange markets should 
have dried up this week is not entirely clear. 
International politics and the meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund have both 
been cited—but both have more often been 
regarded as the cause of exchange upheavals. 
It is indeed notable that on the very eve 
of the IMF meeting all the past speculation 
about what may happen there seems to 
have vanished. That, as one dealer wryly 
remarked this week, may be because so 
much has happened already. It would be 
comforting to think that the uncertainties 
of the exchange markets had now been 
banished. In fact, most operators still have 
their fingers crossed. They may be watch- 
ing the IMF meeting more critically than 
usual, for signs of what is being done to 
make the whole system stronger. 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


Cribbed and Confined 


INANCIALLY 1960 was one of London 
Transport’s less unhappy years. For 
only the third time since 1949 it actually 
had some money left over after covering its 
share of the Transport Commission’s central 
charges. But this net surplus was still pretty 
measly for an organisation that is soon to 
regain complete autonomy under its own 
public board—less than {1.4 million from 
a business employing rather more than £150 
million worth of capital and now earning 
some £85 million gross a year. Three years 
ago London Transport reckoned that it 
ought to make a net profit of at least £5 
million a year to cover past deficits, to meet 
the higher replacement costs of its equip- 
ment, and to start building up a general 
reserve. It has never got even in sight of 
this amount. And, in the report it has pub- 
lished this week on last year’s operations, 
few hopes are held of being able to do any 
better in the present year. Recent fares 
increases are not expected to cover the 
whole of last year’s increase in wage costs ; 
and bus takings are expected to fall further 
with the continued decline in the quality 
of service as the result of crew shortages, 
although the recent wage increases have 
lately made these somewhat less acute. 
London Transport’s arguments about its 
difficulties from traffic congestion and other 
extraneous factors sometimes give the im- 
pression that what it is really saying is that 
public transport would be fine if only there 
were no private cars. But the modest im- 
provements in traffic flow—and bus timings 
—resulting from the handful of new road 
works carried out in the London area, the 
extension of controlled street parking, and 
from the introduction of one-way working 
and clearways supports the views about the 
value of some traffic management that Lon- 
don Transport, among others, has long been 
putting forward. In its latest report, Lon- 
don Transport renews its offensive by argu- 
ing, not unnaturally, in favour of spending 
money on new urban underground railways 
rather than upon urban motorways ; these 
are not so costly to build for a given traffic 
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capacity. No doubt it has the Victoria line 
especially in mind, since the present statu- 
tory authority for the construction of this 
line expires at the end of this year. But 
there is no obvious reason why this last, 
and somewhat truncated, survivor of the 
plans for new underground construction 
first discussed over twenty years ago should 
be the only one still to be considered. 

Within its present ambit, London Trans- 
port has done what it can. By replacing 
more trolley and ordinary buses with Route- 
masters and by introducing new types of 
underground carriages, it has managed to 
increase its peak carrying capacity, though 
not quite so fast as peak travel itself has 
grown. But London Transport’s trumpet 
blowing for public transport would be that 
much more persuasive if it—and British 
Railways—seriously undertook to provide 
car parks at outlying stations for the com- 
muting motorists who are becoming weary 
of congestion and parking meters. 


BIDS AND DEALS 


Pastoral Symphony 


Woe measured in terms of turn- 
over or capital employed, the returns 
earned by the Australasian pastoral com- 
panies are low. In the past this has led the 


NEW CARS 


Victory 
Needed 





HE new Vauxhall Victor starts life with 

the advantages of a happier ezsthetic 
design than that of its predecessor, and a 
price that has not increased—and is 
therefore lower than that of some of its 
competitors. Its makers are at pains to 
emphasise that they have sought to 
eliminate the weaknesses that gave the old 
model an unfortunate reputation. The 
new body is simpler in form, so that there 
are fewer nooks and crannies into which 
paint may not always penetrate but which 
always seem to collect water, and the 
structure should be less of a nightmare 
to the production engineer. An extra coat 
of primer and a new type of cellulose 
enamel for the top coat are other measures 
intended to improve the durability of the 
car ; the use of an undersealing compound 
continues. These changes, and the rise in 
the cost of materials and labour in the past 


BUSINESS NOTES 


wool brokers to add to their interests in 
general merchandising and this week it 
came to a logical conclusion in the merger 
between Dalgety and New Zealand Loan 
and Mercantile Agency. Dalgety and New 
Zealand Loan will be the biggest wool 
broker in the world, handling about 22 per 
cent of the Australian wool clip and 27 per 
cent of the New Zealand clip. The directors 
believe that “substantial economies will 
progressively become possible.” This will 
involve redeployment of staff, for a fifth of 
the 500 branches of the combined company 


- operate in the same areas. Worthwhile sav- 


ings will take time and the directors admit 
that at the moment it is impossible precisely 
to estimate the financial benefits ; but -ulti- 
mately the rate of return on the combined 
turnover of over £300 million and on the 
combined net assets of over £42 million 
should rise. 

The merger takes the form of an offer by 
Dalgety of four £1 ordinary shares and one 
534 per cent preference share for every four 
£1 ordinary shares in New Zealand Loan. 
With the Dalgety ordinary at 33s. 73d. 
and the preference shares at 13s. this im- 
putes a value of 36s. 103d. to New Zealand 
Loan ordinary. This is not much higher 
than the pre-bid market price of 35s. 9d. 
but ofdinary shareholders of New Zealand 
Loan will hold nearly 32 per cent of the 
combined equity (in addition to the pre- 
ference shares) and while this is in line with 





year, may well make the new car more 
expensive to build than the old—though 
the reduction of 80 lbs in its weight will 


help to offset them. That Vauxhall has — 


not followed the lead of its rivals in setting 
a higher price level for its new model 
shows how anxious it is to recover the 
volume of sales and output that it has lost 
in the last year ; unless it can do so it will 
be hard put to produce cars economically. 

The new Victor shows few major 
changes in mechanical design; a four- 
speed gearbox with synchromesh on all 
forward gears is an optional fitting for 
£17 Ios. extra, the axle ratio has been 
raised slightly, and there are only four 
points on the car that need greasing, and 
this at intervals of 12,000 miles. _ The 
engine develops 13 bhp more; and the 
springing has been made softer. The 
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the contribution to net assets it is slightly 
higher than New Zealand Loan’s contribu- 
tion to._net earnings. Dalgety proposes to 


leave its tax free dividend unchanged at 8 ° 


per cent for 1960-61, paid from fractionally 
lower earnings, and on this basis the 
ordinary shareholders of New Zealand 
Loan will gain slightly in total income ; 
including their preference dividend they will 
receive the equivalent of nearly 143 per 
cent, against the maintained 14 per cent 
promised for 1960-61. But the long-term 
prospect of economies rather than imme- 
diate calculations about earnings and 
dividends should prompt shareholders to 
accept. 


Cider with Showerings 


S INCE some of Showerings’ ordinary 
shares were offered to the public in 
February, 1959, the company has been try- 
ing to lessen its dependence upon its 
branded product “ Babycham.” In’ par- 
ticular, through the acquisition of Coate’s 
and William Gaymer, it has added to its 
share of the market in cider and, through 
the purchase of Duval Wines, it has ex- 
tended its interests to wine. The proposal 
to merge with Whiteways Cyder and Vine 
Products thus follows a logical pattern. 
First it reduces the area of competition in 


result is a car that is noticeably smoother 
and quieter than the old Victor, with a 
slightly higher maximum speed of around 
80 mph. The riding comfort has also 
been improved, somewhat at the expense 
of the good cornering of the old model ; 
there is now more roll, and the degree of 
understeer has been increased. The effect 
is to make the car rather less pleasart to 
drive fast than the old model, though the 
engine is now more flexible. 

Despite sacrificing some of the best 
characteristics of the old model, the new 
Victor should be a stronger competitor in 
its class. Looks may well count for more 
than cornering ability with many buyers ; 
and the new body also gives rather mére 
space than the Ford Classic provides, at 
a price, with four-speed gearbox, that is 
£3 less for roughly comparable models. 
It does not offer disc brakes, but its reduc- 
tion in maintenance costs will probably 
offset this for most buyers ; the Victor’s 
drum brakes show good resistance to fade, 
but will need adjusting fairly frequently 
if used hard, while disc brakes are self- 
adjusting. For convenience and cost of 
maintenance the two features probably 
cancel one another out. Vauxhall has 
produced a good average car in the new 
Victor. In a size where no British maker 
has yet produced an exceptional car, it 
should allow the company to get back to 
a more reasonable level of sales, whether or 
not it can take Vauxhall back to capacity. 
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TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS ACT, 1961 


Trustees for settlements 


and others responsible for managing investment portfolios 
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DO YOU FLY BECAUSE YOU ENJOY IT 


or just because you’re in a hurry? 


By his second or third crossing, the transatlantic 
traveller begins to be critical. He appreciates the speed 
—but where has the pleasure gone? It hasn’t — if 
you fly on our Shamrock services.On these services, 
the speed is provided by the latest Boeing jet liners 
and the pleasure begins at the beginning. Why? 
Because alone among airlines we offer: 

THE 11-POINT TAKE-OFF You can fly to America 
from any of eleven cities in Britain—London, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Blackpool, Liverpool, 

Leeds/Bradford, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristol, Isle of 
Man—saving perhaps hours of cross-country 
travelling. 


SHORGRDRORGHEHE 
PER PR ARTI IAEA 


are invited to communicate with 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


who are prepared to act as investment advisers 


sea 


ROTHSCHILD EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE COMPANY 


is available for all executor and trustee services 


see 


NEW COURT, ST. SWITHIN’s LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. MANSION HOUSE 4356 


GORGE 


THE LUCULLAN INTERLUDE Relaxing, before the 
long hop, in the comfort of Dublin Airport, you will 
find a restaurant where the food is as superb as any- 
where in the world—each dish a creation cooked and 
served to highest International standards . . . Dined 
and wined, legs stretched, lungs freshened—you 
discover the next pleasure . . . 

SMILING IRISH EYES, property of the six air 
hostesses (three for Golden Shamrock, Ist Class, 


AER LINGUS 


IRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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three for Silver Shamrock Economy Class travellers) 
—calm, beautiful, soft spoken, ul and 
efficient. If you’re a traveller first class, your eyes wiil 
light up at sight of 

THE GOLDEN SHAMROCK MENU starred with 
such delicacies as Broiled Liffey Salmon or Limerick 
Ham Bunratty style, with Pouilly Fuisse 57 cr 
Charles Heidseick 53. Travellers who know, place 
Golden Shamrock food in a class by itself. 

THE 2-POINT TOUCH-DOWN Shamrock services 
give a choice of flights not only to New York, but 
also to Boston. On which thoughtful note, we wish 
you goodbye—until your next transatlantic trip. 
DUTY FREE SHOPPING The Shamrock trans- 
atlantic service gives you time enough at Shannon to’ 
make profitable purchases at the International Duty- 
Free shopping centre. ‘ 
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AUSTRALIA'S natural resources, 


HITACHI'S electrical resources .. . 
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A NEW AND POWERFUL COMBINATION 


At the height of this event-filled year*, Hitachi, 
Ltd. of Japan announces a major first — the 
introduction, for the first time, of Japanese- 
made heavy electrical equipment to resource- 
rich Australia. 


Two Huge Hitachi 30 MVA transformers have 
already been delivered to a Tasmanian port. The 
three-phase, 50-cycle transformers, of the self- 
cooling type and rated at 11 kV delta to 230 kV 


* Another Hitachi “‘event of the year’: 


Fortune magazine’s official announcement lists Hitachi, Ltd. as the 17th 
largest firm in the world (excluding the U.S.) and as the first company 
of Japan. 





wye with solidly-grounded neutral are, as usual, 
Hitachi-designed, Hitachi-engineered, Hitachi- 
manufactured. 

Destined for the important Catagunya Power 


Station of Tasmania’s Hydro-Electric Commis- 
sion, this equipment is another strong link in 


Hitachi’s chain bolstering international natural. 


resources. 


a * 
) itachi.Ltd. 
Tokyo Japan 
Cable Address: ‘HITACHY' TOKYO 
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cider and removes the possibility of a clash 
between Vine Products, already established 
in the market for British wines, and Shower- 
ings, which through Duval seemed to be 
intent on penetrating this market. Secondly, 
the combined group can offer a diversity of 
products and its sheer size enhances its bar- 
gaining strength with the brewers, which 
through their tied houses control the com- 
panies’ most important points of sale. 

The initiative in this merger has not been 
exclusively on Showerings’ side and the 
chairman of the new holding company will 
be the chairman of Vine Products, Sir 
Ronald Howe. The terms of the merger 
are: six 5s. shares in the holding company 
for five 5s. shares in Showerings (giving its 
shareholders 55 per cent of the combined 
equity) ; seven holding company shares for 
five 5s. shares in Vine Products (40 per cent 
of the equity) ; and nine holding company 
shares plus 45s. for 20 shares in Whiteways 
(5 per cent of the equity). With Showerings 
ordinary shares at 18s. 43d., the value im- 
puted to Vine Products is just under 21s. 6d. 
per share. This is below the pre-bid market 
price of 25s. 6d., which had been strongly 
affected by bid rumours; the price 
since fallen to 22s. 3d. The merger terms 
seem to take adequate account of the con- 
tributions that the three companies should 
make to earnings. 


STEEL 


Stocks Down Much More 


TEELWORKERS spent a little more of 
August this year on holiday than 
August 1960. But the very sharp fall in 


FEWER NEW BUILDINGS PLANNED 
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Building contractors took in the first six 
months of this year orders for new buildings 
worth nearly 10 per cent more than in the 
same months of 1960. This is the smallest 
increase for some time. More significantly, 
new commissions received by architects 
(which cover only part of the work eventu- 
ally reaching contractors) are down this 
year for the first time since 1959. Both 
architects and contractors find that demand 
for new industrial and commercial buildings 
has slackened most : demand for new hous- 
ing seems for the moment to have levelled 
off, while work for public authorities (other 
than for new houses) is still growing. 
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production during that month, by a full 
20 per cent from an average weekly rate of 
422,900 tons last year to one of 338,400 
tons this August, must have some other 
explanation. This, the Iron and Steel Board 
thinks, was a further running down of 
stocks by steel users, probably at an even 
faster rate than before. The turn round in 
steel stocks began in the motor industry 
towards the end of last year. It has since 
spread to many other steel-using industries, 
although shipyards and _ constructional 
engineers have apparently still been adding 


STEEL STOCKS 
Consumers’ stocks Mer- No. of 
Tin- chants’ Total weeks’ 
Sheet Plate plate Other stocks supply 
tons) 


Prev. peak : 

Mar., 1958 484 836 126 2,774 421 4,641 15-5 
Prev. low: 

Dec., 1959 421 563 124 2,002 364 3,474 11-5 
1960 : 

June..... 565 586-152 2,262 366 3,931 11-9 
wee ss es 728 594 157 2,316 383 4,178 14-3 
Dec. .... 758 642 162 2,468 464 4,494 13-9 

1961: ' 
March*.. 664 729 162 2,525 514 4,594 13-8 
June*... 569 782 149 2,499 512 4511 13°5 
* Provisional. 
to their holdings of plate, and steel 


merchants, who supply the smaller steel 
users, seem to have been keeping their 
stocks at roughly an even level. 

The full results of the board’s June 
census of steel stocks confirm its previous 
estimate of a two per cent reduction in 
holdings during the second quarter of this 
year, the first such quarterly drop in total 
holdings for almost two years. With just 
over 43 million tons at the end of June, 
steel users and merchants had on hand the 
equivalent of 133 weeks’ supply at current 
rates of use. This is close to what in the 
past has been considered a fairly normal 
level. However, there are signs, the board 
reports, that since most steel products are 
now much more readily available, large steel 
users may be preparing to operate with 
smaller reserves. If this shovld be the case, 
steel output could remain depressed for 
some time. The low total of output in 
August, equivalent to only 78 per cent of 
the steel the industry was capable of pro- 
ducing during that month, suggests that 
steel users must have started eating into 


stock about as fast as a year ago they were 
building them up. 


SILVER 


More Precious Metal? 


C= is expected to sell about 40 million 
ounces of silver in western markets this 
year. These sales have delayed consider- 
ably the expected exhaustion of the stock 
of “free” silver held by the United States 
Treasury. Under an Act of 1946, the United 
States Treasury can sell non-monetised 
silver at a price of not less than 904 cents a 
troy 0z, but only to American users. For 
many years, production of silver has fallen 
far short of demand, but the gap has been 








RETAIL TRADE 


The- tentative figures of retail trade, 
seasonally adjusted, show that people 
spent as much in the shops in August 
as in July, when the index rose 2 points 
above the level of the second quarter. 
So the amount of stocking up in ad- 
vance of the Chancellor’s surcharge 
may have been smaller than first re- 
ports suggested. The surcharge has 
however raised the retail prices by 
14 per cent, in so far as it has been 
fully passed on, so that the quantity of 
goods bought in August fell by roughly 
this amount. 





filled by demonetising coinage and, to a 
certain extent, by sales of Russian silver. 
But less silver has come from these sources 
in recent years. Users have therefore 
drawn heavily upon the US Treasury’s free 
stock, which is available at a delivered price 
of 91% cents a troy oz. In 1960, consump- 
tion of silver for industrial purposes— 
photography, metal joining, the manufac- 
ture of electrical goods as well as sterling 
holloware and flatware—exceeded produc- 
tion by a substantial margin. Because there 
was also a rise in the coinage of silver, the 
gap between consumption and world pro- 
duction, excluding Russian output, widened 
to about 100 million ozs. 

About 52 million ozs were drawn from 
the free stock last year. The stock was 
about 124 million ozs at the end of Decem- 
ber ; now it contains only 63 million ozs. 
It is one of the impenetrable mysteries of 
the East how much more silver China has 
to sell, in what form it is held and where 
it originated. China produces little or no 
silver, but as in most Eastern countries large 
quantities of silver would formerly have 
been distributed among its population in 
one form or another. The cause of the 
urgent sales at a time when many are fore- 
casting a significant rise in the price of 
silver is obviously China’s pressing need 
for currency with which to pay for its in- 
creased imports, particularly of grain, from 
the West. 

Apart from the free stock, the United _ 
States holds a further 1,800 million ozs of 
silver as part of its monetary reserve, but 
it does not appear likely that Congress will 
pass the necessary legislation to release any 
of this metal in order to continue pegging 
prices at the current level against the wishes 
of American producers. There is every 
chance that the free stock will be exhausted 
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or that the US Treasury will withdraw from 
the market within the next year. When 
that happens and the price rises, there is a 
prospect that further considerable quanti- 
ties of silver will become available, though 
not from mining, where the output of silver, 
which is mainly a by-product of lead and 
zinc production, is not greatly affected by 
changes in its value. The lowest official 
value of silver in American coins is $1.29 an 
oz. It would, therefore, take a much greater 
rise than is in immediate prospect to make 
worth while the illegal melting down of 
American coins, To obtain silver from 
the United States market, consumers have 
to pay an export premium of about one cent 
an oz and other costs add a further cent to 
the price. The London price of 797d. an 0z 
for spot supplies is equivalent to about 
935 cents, 


DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


Short-Term Fall, 
Long Term Rise? 


HE domestic appliance industry seems 
likely to suffer more from the increase 
of 10 per cent in purchase tax in the “ little 
Budget ” last July than the small size of the 
increase in the price of its products would 
suggest. Rumours of the increase in prices 
to come put up sales in July, and they seem 
to have remained at this rather higher level 
during August, while retailers continue to 
sell their old stock, on which they had 
already paid tax, at the previous price. But 
now that goods are being sold at increased 
prices, retailers find that sales are falling 
below the level prevailing before talk of 
an increase in purchase tax began. Refri- 
gerator makers remain those in the worst 
position, for they are still left with excessive 
stocks; in June these were more than 
150,000 above the normal level for that time 
of year, and they may well be higher now. 
Sales in April and May had been well below 
those of 1960, but they improved in the 
later part of the summer, as the weather 
became hotter; to a level little lower than 
. that a year before. Makers are now having 
to cut back output sharply to prevent stocks 
getting out of hand during the winter, and 
several have already dismissed some of their 
workers. 

That there should still be scope for long- 
term growth in sales of some domestic 
hardware is shown by the latest market 
research survey on _ these appliances 
published by Odhams.* The last survey 
was made in September-October, 1958, just 
before the abolition of the restrictions on 
hire purchase opened the flood gates of 
demand ; this one was made in the first 
three months of 1961. It shows that the 
market for television sets must now be at 
saturation point, with some 78 per cent 
of all homes owning one. This is about 

"as high a figure as was ever reached for 


x Woman ” and the National Market : 
Domestic Electrical Appliances. 
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homes owning one radio set. Radio had 
reached this point by 1958 ; since then the 
proportion of homes owning one radio set 
appears to have fallen—though there may 
be an increasing number of homes that 
possess several. There may still be plenty 
of scope for more washing machines—so 
long as present owners have not become 
disillusioned about whether they save or 
create labour—and even more for 
refrigerators. 

Something of the change in the com- 
petitive position of different firms in the 
industry is shown by another part of this 


APPLIANCES IN THE HOME 


(Percentage of all housewives owning one) 


Sept.-Nov., jan.—Mar., 
1958 1961 
Washing machine 28:4 39-4 
Refrigerator..... 10-2 19:7 
Vacuum cleaner . 64:9 71-1 
Television set.... 62-3 77-9 
Radio set ....... 78:1 76:2 


survey, which covers the brands of appli- 
ances bought in the last five years. In the 
five years before the last survey—1953-1958 
—47.5 per cent of the washing machines 
bought by the housewives interviewed were 
Hoovers. In the five years 1956-61 this 
make accounted for only 36.2 per cent, 
while Hotpoint had come up from 7.7 per 
cent to. 15.7 per cent and taken the place of 
second most popular brand from Servis. 
Amongst brands of refrigerators there was 
an even bigger fall in the share that the 
leader, Electrolux, appeared to have com- 
manded of sales ; during 1953-1958 it was 
said to have accounted for 31.8 per cent 
of those that the housewives questioned 
bought, but during 1956-1961 for only 17.1 
per cent of them. In this industry the 
biggest increases in market share were those 
of Lec, from 2.7 per cent to 7.4 per cent, 
and of English Electric, from 2.7 per cent 
to 6.4 per cent. This year the position of 
the different companies has changed yet 
again, as a result of the varying effectiveness 
of their response to adversity. 


OVERSEAS CONTRACTING 


Hit by Competition 


I’ retrospect it becomes apparent that the 
successful bid of an Italian firm of 
contractors for the main Kariba dam con- 
tract three years ago marked the beginnings 
of an era of considerably increased com- 
petition for British construction firms doing 
overseas work. Just how much so is made 
plain by the latest figures of the Ministry 
of Works, covering the twelve months to 
last March. The total value of work done 
by British firms rose once again, from £124 
million in 1959-60 to £135 million, nearly 
twice as much as in 1955 when these figures 
were first collected. But the value of new 
contracts won during the year dropped 
abruptly from £131 million to £98 million. 
One year’s results should not be taken in 
isolation, particularly as with the increasing 
size and duration of individual contracts 
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construction companies are tending not to 
bid for every major job going. But there 
has also been a marked decline in the total 
value of contract work outstanding, from 
£133 million in March, 1960, to {£100 
million at the end of March, 1961. 

The pace of development work going on 
in the world has certainly not slowed down 
—rather the reverse in fact—although there 
was some slackening in both Australia and 
Canada, two of the bigger markets for 
British contractors. Heavy losses in Iraq 
have for the time at least induced greater 
caution in accepting contracts in other 
countries of relative political instability in 
the Middle East and elsewhere. But the 
principal reason for the decline in successful 
tendering by British contractors has been 
that far more firms from a steadily growing 
number of countries have become seriously 
interested in undertaking overseas contracts, 
Besides Italian companies, contractors in 
France, west Germany and more recently 
in Japan, have become very active. Until 
the terms of export credit guarantees were 
changed earlier this year, allowing guaran- 
tees on loans of more than five years, British 
contractors claimed that credit difficulties 
were their chief handicap. Now, with in- 
terest rates higher in London than most 
other financial centres, the cost of credit, 
rather than its availability, has become the 
main subject for criticism, plus the growing 
habit of many countries (not only on the 
far side of the iron and bamboo curtains) 
of providing overseas aid in the form of tied 
loans. British overseas contractors are far 
from lacking in drive and enterprise: they 
had rebuilt their organisations virtually 
from scratch since the end of the last war. 
But the easier markets of the early and 
middle fifties appear to have gone for ever. 


SUPERSONICS 


The Sound Barrier 


pa it is time that the public started 
to take note of the things that engineers 
say about supersonic airliners at such tech- 
nical meetings as that held this week at the 
Royal Aeronautical Society. Some of these 
things concern not only those who might 
eventually buy tickets to fly in these 
machines but also every living person within 
earshot of the world’s main air routes. These 
aeroplanes are going to be a public menace, 
not merely because they are noisy but 
because they are capable of doing consider- 
able damage. Aircraft makers and users are 
beginning to wonder how much of this 
people are going to stand. 

The trouble with a supersonic airliner is 
its size. Small aircraft flying at more than 
twice the speed of sound attract nothing 
worse than a few round curses from people 
on the ground. The shockwave they create 
eventually hits the ground however high 
they fly, but it is small and the disturbance 
it causes is small enough to get overlooked. 

A supersonic airliner, several times bigger 


THE | 
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ALSO VIA U.S.A. TRANS-PACIFIC TO TOKYO 


Japan Air Lines add a delightful new flavour to flying 
on their twice weekly polar flights London-Tokyo. 
You can also enjoy this wonderfully different world of 
courtesy and serene beauty when travelling between 
Japan and West Coast U.S.A. Dainty kimono-clad 
hostesses pamper you with unaccustomed luxuries like 
sake and o shibori hot towels. First class passengers have 
colourful, comfortable happi coats to wear. You'll find that 
relaxation comes easy aboard the big, swift DC8C 


International Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. 


Also frequent services first and tourist class between Singapore, 


Bangkok, Taipei, and Okinawa. 


For full details, see your travel agent, or write to: 


JAPAN AIR LINES 


8, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W.I. 


TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 3831 


lock around the clock 


Time is a wonderful ally in the fight 
against burglary. And most of Chubb’s 
efforts are devoted to putting time on 
your side. As, for example, in the Chubb 
Time Lock for safes and strongroom 
doors. 

As he leaves work, the person respon- 
sible sets the mechanism for an appropri- 
ate hour in the morning—say 9 o’clock. 
Until the clock inside (duplicated for 
safety’s sake) reaches that hour, an 
inhibitor arm holds the bolt firm. 
Duplicate keys, or knowledge of the 
combination, become useless to the 
burglar. 

A Chubb Time Lock completes the 
defences of important safes and strong- 
room doors. But like all security devices, 
it does need to be in position before the 
burglar arrives. He can be defeated. With 
Chubb and time on your side, he probably 
will be. Pass your security problems over 
to Chubb today. 


CHUBB 





Chubb counter the crime wave 
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Please write for details to: Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Co. Lid. 
14-22 Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, London W.1. 
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than the biggest supersonic bomber now 
flying, would cause a shock wave hitting the 
ground over which the aircraft passed with 
a pressure of about 14 Ibs per square foot. 
This is the figure given in papers read at 
this week’s meeting by Farnborough 
engineers, and it is §0 per cent above an 
acceptable limit. A pressure jump of 14 Ibs 
might not do damage at the heights at 
which supersonic airliners would fly, but it 
might sound to people on the ground as 
if someone had tiptoed up and hit a big 
bass drum close to their ear. Moreover, 
this “‘noise carpet,” as it is disarmingly 
called, could perceivably be as much as 
80 miles wide. This sonic boom would be 
nothing like thunder; its characteristics 
would be sudden, unexpected and frighten- 
ing. If North Atlantic air traffic went 
supersonic, these bangs might recur in a 
busy period every ten minutes. There is 
considerable room for doubt, therefore, 
whether governments would tolerate such 
disturbances over their territories ; and if 
supersonic flying is banned over land, the 
airlines would have no interest in super- 
sonic transports at all. All advantage would 
be lost if an airliner after flying super- 
sonically from London to the coast of North 
America then had to throttle back to sub- 
sonic speeds onwards to Chicago or San 
Francisco. 

Physical damage caused when a super- 
sonic airliner accelerated to supersonic 
speeds would be something quite separate. 
Then the shock wave might cause a pressure 
jump on the ground of as much as 23 lbs 
per square foot—and 2 lbs upwards is likely 
to damage windows and buildings. To 
keep the airliner at subsonic speeds until 
it has reached a safe cruising altitude 
assumes that an aircraft with the right 
shape for supersonic flight will also be right 
for such long climbs. On the contrary, 
aircraft engineers suspect that this trick 
will never be worked without adopting 
“ variable geometry,” which means, in fact, 
changing the shape of a supersonic air- 
craft’s wings during flight. When that is 
done, perhaps, supersonic travel’ will be 
several ‘stages nearer. 


RUBBER 


Half-Hearted Recovery 


HE best grade of rubber rose one penny 
ec a lb. in London last month to 254d. a 
lb. It is generally accepted that since the 
end of August the prospect of a stronger 
economic recovery in the United States has 
been strengthened by the early settlement of 
the major issues involved in General 
Motors’ wage dispute while the political 
trouble in Berlin has worsened. But the 
rubber markets have not responded. It 
had been assumed that a strike at General 
Motors would be short-lived and the market 
is far from unanimous about either the 
seriousness of the difficulties in Berlin or 
their potential effect on markets. 
Last month’s improvement in prices 


BUSINESS NOTES 


partly reflected an upsurge in demand from 
east European countries which might have 
been because they were better informed 
about the development of the Berlin crisis. 
Shipments of rubber for Czechoslovakia, for 
example, normally pass through west Ger- 
many, and last month's purchases might 
have been made to forestall any retaliatory 
dislocation of trade. 

The most tangible sign of the impact of 
America’s economic revival on rubber pro- 
bably lies in the narrowed price differential 
between the best and the lower grades of 
rubber, which the United States, because of 
its more advanced technology, is best fitted 
to make use of, though it is said that the 
communist countries have also reduced their 
dependence on the top grades. 

If there were a lengthy disruption of 
motor car production in the United: States, 
rubber might weaken sharply. Estimates of 
potential consumption of natural rubber by 
the United States this year are already in 
danger of not being realised ; synthetic 
rubbers appear to have strengthened their 
challenge. Natural rubber output is season- 
ally high, and but for larger purchases by 
communist countries, stocks might have 
become embarrassingly high. 


SHIPPING 


Fairer Weather for 
Tramps 


RAMP shipowners are becoming more 

confident that freight rates may make a 
significant advance during the coming 
months, when seasonal demand is normally 
at its height. The reserve of laid-up 
tonnage is no longer a millstone round the 
neck of the shipowner who is negotiating 
with a charterer, although in the grain trades 
the surplus tankers available still form a 
deterrent. Even the tankers are succeeding 
in getting higher rates: last weekend 
110,000 tons of tanker space was fixed for 
grain from the US Gulf to Holland or 
Belgium at rates up to $5.15 fio for October 
loading. The highest previous rate for this 
type of tonnage so far this year has been 
$4.823 for four consecutive voyages. The 
higher rate reveals a shortage of free 
shipping in the North Atlantic area, which 
has probably been accentuated by the delays 
and congestion now affecting Japanese ports, 
which have found themselves unable to cope 
adequately with the greatly increased quan- 
tities of coal, grain, iron ore and scrap which 
have been converging on them from all 
over the world. 

Another sign of strength is that charterers 
appear to be more ready to cover their 
requirements well in advance, and there 
also appears to be more interest in time 
charter fixtures for periods of up to twelve 
months at current rates. Cuba and China 
have contributed greatly to the provision of 
employment for tramp ships. The United 
States now has to import its sugar over 
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much greater distances, such as from Aus- 
tralia and the Philippines, while the diver- 
sion of Cuban exports to such distant parts 
as Communist China and the USSR absorbs 
much tonnage which otherwise might have 
been idle. China’s succession of poor 
harvests has also boosted demand for tramp 
ships ; and it is satisfactory for shipowners 
to know that both these conditions are likely 
to remain effective for at least a few more 
years. With the chances of demand for the 
sea transport of oil likely to be increasing 
over the winter months, some tankers carry- 
ing grain may be persuaded to resume the 
activity for which they were designed. 
There can be little doubt that if it was not 
for the tankers in the grain trades the 
general level of tramp freights would be 
much higher than at present. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The meeting of the International Tin 
Council which was to have taken place this 
month has been postponed until October 
oth. This is the second postponement oi 
the meeting that was originally planned for 
August. All bids for the 1,000 tons of tin 
from a stock controlled by the General Ser- 
vices Administration of the United States 
were rejected last week. Cash tin recovered 
to £9523 but subsequently reacted to 


£9452 a ton. 


* 


Rover has made some minor changes to 
its 3-litre model for 1962, but it is con- 
tinuing to make the 80 and 100 models 
unchanged. The 3-litre has been given 
different engine mountings and various 
changes have been made to the body ; if an 
automatic transmission is fitted, there is now 
a control to hold it in the lower gears. This 
model now costs £30 more, while the price 
of the 100 has been increased by £10. 


* 


The terms of the one for five rights issue 
already foreshadowed from Chartered Bank 
have now been published. The new shares 
amounting are to be issued at 40s. to raise 
£2.2 million. With the existing units at 533. 
the rights are worth 2s. 2d. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 1106 and 1107 on: 
Rank Organisation General Electric 
British Electronics Fitch Lovell 
Doom Dooma Cyril Lord 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 1108 and 1109 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 1107 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page I110 
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MANNESMANN AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 


RECORD TURNOVER OF DM 4,572M.: STEEL OUTPUT EXCEEDS 2,300,000 TONS 


The Annual General Meeting of Mannesmann 
AG was held in Diisseldorf on June 28th, and 
the following are details of the report presented 
by the Board of Directors: 








TURNOVER 


The business year 1960 was particularly suc- 

cessful for Mannesmann AG. The Company 
participated in the economic progress of the 
Federal Republic, and was able to improve its 
psition in the world market in spite of in- 
ceased competition. 


Total group turnover of Mannesmann AG and 
al its German and foreign subsidiaries amounted 
t0 DM 4,572 million, and external sales rose by 
16.6 per cent to DM 3,535 million. 


Total sales of the Mannesmann consolidated 
domestic companies reached DM 4,092 million, 
while sales to outside customers reached 
DM 3,174 million against DM 2,739 million in 
1959. 


Although exports did not increase in the same 
proportion as home sales, they reached DM 883 
million, an increase of 10 per cent on the pre- 
vious year, and represented 27.8 per cent of total 
turnover as against 29.3 per cent in 1959, 


The increase was shared equally by all con- 


tinents with the exception of the Americas, but 
the major part continued to go to the countries 


of Europe. Details of exports are shown in the 
following table: 
DM m DM m. 
FUTONS Licisrs oho & 610 South America... 56 
WHICE: 5 cudalcabinn c 3 PRE 2 vba gene tes 134 
North America... 52 Australia... ..ccses i 
DIVISIONS 


The following are details of developments in 
the various sectors of the Mannesmann Group: 


A, Mining 

Essener Steinkohlenbergwerke AG, the 
Group’s coal mining subsidiary, had a favourable 
year as a result of higher productivity and 
further rationalisation. Output increased by 0.8 
per cent to 6,373,000 metric tons. 


Coke production, which included the output 
of the new central coking plant at Huckingen, 
also rose by 15.9 per cent to 2,238,000 metric 
tons. 


Pithead stocks were reduced by 57.3 per cent 
from 871,000 metric tons to 372,000 metric 
tons, 


- Output of the Mannesmann ore mines in 
Germany showed a rise, principally because of 
the higher output of the Kénigsberg mine near 
Wetzlar, and reached 373,400 metric tons, an 
increase of 24 per cent. 


B. Steel Works and Rolling Mills 

Crude steel production in the Company’s 
plants rose by 13 per cent compared with 1959 
and reached a new high level of 2,368,000 metric 
tons. Nonetheless, the Company’s share of crude 
steel production in the Federal Republic fell 
from 7.1 per cent to 6.9 per cent. A breakdown 
of steel production shows an output of 1,640,000 
Metric tons of open-hearth steel, 662,000 metric 





FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES DO WELL 


tons of basic Bessemer steel, and 66,000 metric 
tons of electric steel. 


Production of rolled steel at 1,529,000 metric 
tons was 20 per cent higher than in the previous 
year. 


Raw material supplies were adequate. A 
large proportion of scrap imports came from the 
USA. Iron ore supplies totalled approximately 
2.7 million metric tons with the share of home 
produced ore dropping from 34.5 per cent to 
31.9 per cent. In order to secure ore supplies 
on a long-term basis at stable prices, the Com- 
pany concluded long-term agreements for the 
supply of West African iron ore with the 
Liberian American-Swedish Minerals Company 
(LAMCO) and the National Iron Ore Ltd., both 
in Monrovia. 


C. Tube Plants 


The production of steel tubes in the Federal 
Republic rose by 13.5 per cent to 2,340,000 
metric tons in 1960. 


Tube production of the German Mannesmann 
companies, i.e., of the plants of the Parent Com- 
pany itself and of those of its German subsidi- 
aries, including Réhrenwerke Bous/Saar GmbH, 
was 18.8 per cent higher than in the previous 
year (excluding large-diameter pipes). Whilst 
the production of seamless tubes rose to 661,000 
metric tons, an increase of 21.8 per cent com- 
pared with 1959, the output of welded tubes of 
up to 318 mm diameter rose by 8.3 per cent to 
166,000 metric tons. 


The production of welded large-diameter 
pipes fell by 35 per cent to 156,000 metric tons 
owing to the lack of large export orders. This 
total, however, was still approximately the same 
as that in 1958. Tube production in the plants 
of the Parent Company increased by 14 per cent 
to 637,000 metric tons over the previous year. 


The Mannesmann foreign subsidiaries in 
Brazil, Canada and Turkey produced altogether 
137,000 metric tons of tubes, bringing the overall 
Group total to 1,120,000 metric tons as against 
1,074,000 tons in 1959, 


SUBSIDIARIES 


A. Steel Processing 
Réhrenwerke Bous/Saar GmbH, Bous/Saar 


Output rose. by 66 per cent during the year, 
and reached 93,300 metric tons of seamless tubes. 
The company erected a new 50-ton electric steel 
furnace which came into operation in February 
1961. 


Grossrohrwerk Mannesmann-Hoesch GmbH, 
Duisburg 


Output and turnover, which had risen con- 
siderably in 1959, fell by about one-third during 
the year. At the end of 1960, however, the 
order book position again improved and it is to 
be expected that capacity will be fully utilised 
in 1961. 


Kronprinz AG, Solingen-Ohligs 


Turnover was 33 per cent higher than in 1959, 
but the export ratio fell from 27 per cent to 24 





per cent. Output of cold strip increased by 
40 per cent, hot strip rose by 28 per cent and 
seamless tubes advanced by 26 per cent. The 
present volume of orders will ensure a high level 
of activity for some time to come, 


Kammerich-Werke AG. Brackwede 


Turnover rose by 25 per cent compared with 
1959. Exports increased to 26 per cent of out- 
put as against 22 per cent last year. 


Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg 


The company produced 53 million metres of 
Bundy tubes during 1960, compared with 36 
million metres in 1959, an increase of about 
50 per cent. The production of thermostats 
rose by 40 per cent and total turnover increased 
by 35 per cent. 


Mannesmann-Stahlblechbau GmbH, Diisseldor} 


Owing to the strong demand the company in- 
creased particularly the production of oil-tanks 
and of transport containers, Turnover was 19 
per cent higher than-in the previous year and a 
new plant for the production of oil-tanks will 
be commissioned in the summer of 1961. 


Mannesmann-Rohrleitungsbau GmbH, 
Diisseldorf 


Turnover was 12 per cent higher than in 1959, 
and the export ratio rose from 22 per cent to 31 
per cent. Current orders, about 50 per cent 
from foreign customers, ensure full employment 
for about twelve months. The company has 
half a share in an important pipe-laying contract 
in Assam (India). 


Mannesmann-Meer AG, Monchengladbach 


Turnover increased by 44 per cent and the 
export ratio rose from 46 per cent to 57 per cent. 


The large-diameter tube mill erected at Rour- 
kela (India) last year was responsible for the 
major share of the increase in exports. The 
erection of this plant, which was built and 
brought into operation in 15 months, was a 
remarkable achievement. 


Porsche-Diesel-Motorenbau GmbH, Friedrichss- 
hafen/ Lake Constance 


The company was forced to make changes in 
its tractor production programme. 


The resulting teething troubles led to a fall in 
output, which at 13,000 units was about 30 per 
cent lower than in 1959. The new types of 
tractor introduced early in 1961 were well 
received both at home and abroad, and it is to 
be expected that the relatively high levels of 
production and turnover reached in 1959 will be 
equalled in the current year. 


B. Coal Chemistry and Plastics 


Ruhrchemie AG, Oberhausen-Holten 


Mannesmann increased its interest in this 
company from 25 per cent to 334 per cent. The 
rationalisation measures initiated in 1959 proved 
fruitful during the year. A new polyethylene 
plant came into service halfway through 1960. 
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Siid-West-Chemie GmbH, Neu-Ulm/Donau 


Production of synthetic resins and plastic 
moulds continued to rise. The company began 
the manufacture of paper impregnated with 
synthetic resins for use in the building and 
furniture industries. Turnover was approximately 
one-third higher than in 1959, 


Mannesmann-Plastic GmbH, Diisseldorf 


The rapid upward trend continued in 1960. 
PVC tubes were particularly well received, and 
their production constituted 50 per cent of the 
total output, which itself nearly doubled during 
the year. 


Owing to the rising demand for plastic tubes 
production installations are currently being 
extended. 


C. Trade and Shipping 
Turnover of the Mannesmann tube and steel 








selling companies in Berlin, Diisseldorf, Frank- 
furt, Hamburg, Hanover, Munich and Nurem- 
berg rose by 17 per cent during 1960. Tubes 
increased by 20 per cent, steel sheets by 10 per 
' cent and rolled steel by 22 per cent over the 
previous year. 


Mannesmann-Export GmbH, Diisseldorf 


Turnover was higher than in the previous year 
although the rise was limited by supply 
difficulties. 


The tube sector, with more than 60 per cent, 
again accounted for the major share of the total 
turnover. 


D. Foreign Activities 


Mannesmann Tube Co. Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie/ 
Ontario (Canada) 


Production continued to rise in the first half 
of 1960. Sales, however, fell below expectations. 
Oil companies reduced their development pro- 
grammes owing to a world surplus of oil, and as 
a result the company’s production dropped from 
92,000 tons in 1959 to 75,000 tons in 1960. 
Some reduction in personnel and rationalisation 
of production helped to achieve stability. 


Companhia Siderurgica Mannesmann, 
Belo Horizonte (Brazil) 


Crude steel output rose by 16 per cent to 
111,000 metric tons, rolled steel production in- 
creased by 14 per cent to 107,000 metric tons, 
and tube production advanced by 5 per cent to 
44,000 metric tons. 


The company’s turnover was 36 per cent 
higher ‘than in 1959, and the order book was 
twice as large as at the end of 1959. The second 
tube pressing plant was commissioned in the 
spring of 1961 and is now working to capacity. 


Companhia Siderurgica Sao Caetano, 
Sado Paulo (Brazil) 


Total output rose by 50 per cent to 15,700 
metric tons. Main products are structural iron 
and high quality rolled steel. 


Mannesmann Mineragéo SA, Nova Lima 
(Brazil) 
Increased demand by Companhia Siderurgica 
Mannesmann and ore deliveries to the Huck- 
ingen steel works resulted in more than double 


The following table gives details of MANNESMANN foreign production and trading companies during 1960 : 


North South Other foreign Total 
America America countries 
» Total sales (in DM ’000).............. 154,468 91,840 86,661 332,969 
OR SOON ocd sak cad d eck ouees veke 516 - 3,914 1,385 5,815 
Production capacity : 
Crude steel (in tons per year).... ven 110,000 — 110,000 
Tubes (in tons per year) .........: 200,000 90,000 25,000 315,000 
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the previous output during 1960. 60,000 metric 
tons of high quality ore were delivered to 
Huckingen. 


In 1960 the company took over Mineracdao 
Serra do Curral SA, Nova Lima. 


Tubulares Mannesmann SA, 
Sao Paulo (Brazil) 


Progress was again satisfactory during the 
year. Orders were received for pylons in con- 
nection with the electrification of the railways, 
and considerable orders are also in hand from 
the motor vehicle industry. : 

Mannesmann-Siimerbank Boru 
Endiistrisi TAS, Izmit (Turkey) 

In 1960, following an adequate allocation of 
foreign currency for strip imports, tube output 
rose to 25,000 metric tons. As a result the 


Construgdes 


factory worked to full capacity for the first time 
and turnover rose accordingly. 


Further expan- 











sion was delayed owing to changes in the 
political situation. 


PERSONNEL 


The number of people employed by Mannes- 
mann AG and its German subsidiaries rose 
during the year, owing to the favourable employ- 
ment position, and reached 76,721, an advance 
of 1,946. Employees abroad increased by 524 
to a total of 5,815, bringing the Group total to 
82,536. 


The continuing shortage of labour caused the 
Company to employ an increasing number of 
foreign workers. This presented problems of 
housing and of general integration which were 
solved satisfactorily. 


Voluntary social security expenditure totalled 
DM 114.5 million, representing 17 per cent of 
labour costs. 


Further progress was made in housing schemes 
on which expenditure amounted to about 
DM 6.5 million. The number of dwellings 
completed was approximately 700, bringing the 
total of accommodation provided since the 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3lst DECEMBER, 1960 (SUMMARY) 


_ near Diisseldorf ; Professor Dr Carlo Schmid, 





Currency Reform to some 23,900 dwelling-units 
at a cost of approximately DM 162 million. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Net profit for the year amounted t 
DM 80,964,508.84 which, added to the balana 
of DM_1,073,639.19 brought forward from 
the previous year, produced a total 9g 
DM 82,038,148.03 available for distribution. [t 
was accordingly proposed to distribute 
dividend of 14 per cent, equivalent t 
DM 81,110,118.60, and to carry forward the 
resulting balance of DM 928,029.43. 































ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The report, the accounts, and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 

Copies of the Annual Report are no 
available in English and can be obtained§) 
from Mannex (London) Ltd., Universaljj) 
House, Sw Buckingham Palace Road 
London, S.W.1. 


SUPERVISORY BOARD 


(Aufsichtsrat) 

Dr Wilhelm Zangen, Diisseldorf (Chairman) ; 
Professor Dr Karl Hax, Seeheim an der Berg- 
strasse (Deputy Chairman); Walter Arendt, 
Wattenscheid-Eppendorf; Franz Berensdorf, 
Duisburg-Huckingen; Ferry von _ Berghes, 
Eisenschmitt/Eifel; Dr Hans Constantin Boden, 
Frankfurt/Main ; Professor Helmut Duvernell, 
Dortmund; Dr Dr Friedrich Haas, Berlin; 
Rudolf Hahn, Birmingham (UK); Dr Rolf 
Hanschmann, Essen-Bredeney ; Dr Paul Ferdi- 
nand Hast, Goslar ; Rudolf Nungesser, Diissel- 
dorf ; Heinz Pohl, Diisseldorf ; Bernhard Pott- 
hast, Wanne-Eickel ; Dr Hans Reuter, Wittlaer 


Bonn; Dr Eduard von Schwartzkoppen, Fal- 
kenstein/Taunus ; Dr Hermann von Siemens, 
Munich; Heinrich Striater, Dortmund-Berg- 
hofen; Franz Heinrich Ulrich, Diisseldorf ; 
Franz Westhoff, Diisseldorf. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


(Vorstand) 

Dr Hermann Winkhaus, Diisseldorf (Chair- 
man); Hans J. Braune, Essen-Bredeney ; Dr 
Walther Eisenbraun, Diisseldorf ; Peter Keller, 
Bad Schwalbach/Taunus; Adolf Klein, Ratingen 
near Diisseldorf; Heinrich Miiller, Kettwig/ 
Ruhr; Ulrich Petersen, Diisseldorf; Giinter 
Vogelsang, Diisseldorf ; Heinz Hufnagel, Diissel- 
dorf (Deputy Member). 





LIABILITIES 

1960 1959 
DMm. DMm. 
CRON ss bas tierce sy + capa 580 580 
Statutory Reserve ...........005 65 77 
FrOO FAGOUO vaiscscdivecvcevdnes 188 147 
WVOMOTS BONE oc cccskce cacnsses 2 2 
Interests of Minority Shareholders 15 14 
Reserves for Special Purposes.... 156 162 
Adjustments (dwellings and ships). 158 163 
Provision for pensions .......... 216 204 

Amount set aside towards the 
CODE RNG iio BR Rdaeck vs ovis 60 60 
Other long-term provisions ..... 85 42 
Long-term liabilities ............ 393 387 

Proprietors’ investment and long- 
term borrowings............ 1,918 1,838 

Medium-term and short-term 
liabilities and provisions....... 875 804 
PHOE FOO sc tawovwerines soa cep 82 7 
957 875 
2,875 2,713 


ASSETS 
1960 1959 
DMm. DMm. 
Fixed Assets including Assets in 

course of construction and Pre- 

payments for capital additions... 1,213 1,189 
Investments and interests in the 

nature of investments less capital 

not yet called up............. 302 286 
Long-term receivables less adjust- 

PRONE ods Gra Ri weeds ceneoes 208 163 
Total long-term assets........... 1,723 1,638 
Stocks and Prepayments made less 

Prepayments received ......... 513 425 
Other medium-term and_ short- 

term current assets less adjust- 

ROWE Sie ies. cave bee eee ee ye 639 650 

1,152 1,075 
2,875 2,713 
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Dalgety & Company Limited 


ier. New Zealand Loan & Mercantile 
livalent to 


forward th 


Agency Company Limited 


a. 

NG 

1e proposals 

ot PROPOSED AMALGAMATION 

e obtained 

Universal The Directors of Dalgety & Company Limited (“ Dalgety”) and New Zealand Loan 

ace Road, & Mercantile Agency Company Limited (“ N.Z.L.”) announce that they have agreed in 
principle to recommend that the two companies be amalgamated. 

| The Directors of both companies believe that the proposed amalgamation will be 

Chairman) ; in the best interests of their shareholders and clients alike. 

n der Berg-@| It is, of course, impossible precisely to estimate the financial benefit which should accrue 

ad ae from the amalgamation. However, it is considered that substantial economies will pro- 

| aera gressively become possible. 

ntin Boden, Both companies have played a significant role in the development of primary pro- 

ae duction in Australia and New Zealand and the proposed amalgamation is designed to 

. Dr Rolf serve the interest of clients to the best possible advantage. The business of each company 

Paul Ferdi- with the primary producer will be integrated as soon as practicable, but clients are asked 

ser, Diissel- for the time being to continue to deal with their existing agent. 

nhard Pott- 

ter, Wittlaer Both companies are fortunate in having a loyal and able staff upon which their 

tlo Schmid) success in the future, as in the past, will largely depend. The need for talented staff 

ores, Fal} in the new amalgamation is likely to be greater, not less, than if the two companies 

on Siemens, 2 : at : 5 ; ‘ ‘ 

mund-Berg- continued in competition and, while the integration will probably involve changes in 

Diisseldorf ;4|| deployment, the interests of the staff of both companies will continue to be a major 
consideration of the amalgamated Board. 

5 It is proposed that the two companies shall be amalgamated under the name “ Dalgety 
& New Zealand Loan Limited” and the Board will be composed of members from the 

dorf (Chair- present Boards of each constituent company. The operation will be carried out by offers 

adinney Dr made by Dalgety to the shareholders of N.Z.L. as follows:— 

aun 1. Dalgety will offer 21 54 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares of £1 each for 

r, Kettwig/ £20 N.Z.L. 54 per cent, Cumulative Preference stock, 

rf; Giinter 


2. Dalgety will offer 4 Ordinary shares of £1 each and 1 54 per cent. Cumulative 


agel, Diissel- : 
Preference share of £1 for £4 Ordinary stock in N.Z.L. 


These offers will be conditional upon acceptance in respect of 90 per cent. of the 
two classes of stock involved. 





These terms have been recommended to both Boards as fair and reasonable by 
Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited who. had been requested to make an independent 
proposal on behalf of both companies. The existing Dalgety Company is being used 
as the vehicle for the proposed amalgamation primarily from considerations of con- 
venience and expense. 


ASSETS 
O° 1959 
m. DMm. 


13 1,189 


In order to facilitate complete integration of the two companies proposals will 
also be made to the holders of the Ist and 2nd Debenture Stocks of N.Z.L. to surrender 
their present holdings in exchange for Debenture Stock of Dalgety & New Zealand Loan 
Limited. The amalgamation will also be conditional upon the necessary consents of the 
Debenture stockholders of N.Z.L. to this exchange. 


Full details of the financial proposals will be posted to the members of both com- 
panies and the Debenture stockholders of N.Z.L. within the next few weeks. Clients 
and staff will be kept advised from time to time of any organisational changes that may 
affect them. These changes will be gradual and become. effective in some localities 
sooner than in others. It will be the object to cause as little disturbance and as much 
benefit as possible to clients and staff of both companies. 


39 650 
52 1,075 
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THE LUNGLA (SYLHET) 
TEA COMPANY LTD. 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
was held on September 12th in London, Mr J. 
McFarlane, MC (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: Stockholders who read my last state- 
ment would be prepared for a big falling away of 
crop compared with Season 1959 and the advices 
issued in February 1961 would give them a close 
idea of the final figures. The actual outturn 
proved to be 40,444 mds. as against an estimate 
of 54,950 mds. and a crop of 53,068 mds, for 
Season 1959. 


Whilst the drought of record severity experi- 
enced during the first few months of the year 
was undoubtedly the main cause of the poor 
crop, hail damage at Shumshernugger was 
responsible, so it is estimated, for the loss of 
420 mds. of tea at that division. 


Trading profits fell from £212,389 for 1959 
to £83,652 and the upshot was a net profit of 
£42,633 to which our subsidiary the Looksan 
Tea Co. Ltd., contributed only £625 by way of 
a Preference Dividend, whereas for 1959 the 
income from our subsidiary amounted to 
£25,115. 


Crop prospects for the current Season are 
quite good but it is too early to say whether 
or not it is likely that we will make the esti- 
mated crops—54,200 mds. for the-~ Lungla 
Company and 8,000 mds. for the Looksan 
Company. To August 3lst the outturn was 
Lungla Company 29,890 mds., Looksan Com- 
pany 4,540 mds., totalling 25,155 mds., which 
is 12,125 mds. ahead of last year. 


The report was adopted. 


WEST CUMBERLAND SILK 
MILLS LIMITED 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of West Cumberland Silk Mills Limited was 
held on September 8th in London, The Rt Hon 
Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, PC, JP (the 
Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The main event in your Company’s activities 
this year has been the decision to enter the field 
of Interior Decorating Fabrics. 


Judging by the favourable reception, I feel 
that the expense involved is justified; and can 
be regarded as an investment, the benefits of 
which will not be seen until later. 


We hope steadily to increase our business in 
this field and thus to achieve a diversification 
of our activities. 

Trading conditions throughout the year were 
difficult, especially in some of our Main Export 
markets. Trade with Australia was adversely 
affected, not only by credit restrictions in that 
country, but mainly by large scale imports of 
Japanese fabrics, which enter Australia as freely 
as do British Textiles. Licensing has 
restricted exports to New Zealand, and this 
Commonwealth country is also importing more 
and more of its requirements from Japan. Whilst 
the volume of our production is fully up to last 
year, intense competition is affecting our profit 
margins. This fact coupled with the expenses 
in launching our Interior Decorating Fabrics 
may result in somewhat lower profit figures 
during the coming financial year. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a 
dividend of 24 per cent, less tax, was approved. 
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THE PURNELL GROUP 


(Printing, Packaging & Publishing) 
WATERLOWS OPERATING PROFITABLY 
SUCCESS OF NEW PUBLICATION 


The Twenty-seventh Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Purnell & Sons Limited will be held on 
September 29th in London. 


The following is the circulated statement of 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr W. 
Harvey : 


You will observe from the Consolidated Profit 
& Loss Account that the profit of the Group 
for the year before providing for taxation is 
£762,642, being an increase over the previous 
year of £27,053. After providing for taxation 
the balance of profit for the year is £377,948, 
showing an increase over the previous year of 
£14,909. 

In these Accounts it was the intention of your 
Directors to declare a dividend in excess of the 
previous year’s distribution, but having regard 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s request we 
have decided to recommend the same final divi- 
dend. At the same time we wish to point out 
to our Shareholders that, as soon as the Chan- 
cellor can see his way clear to relax the present 
conditions, we propose when considering our 
dividend policy in the future to take into con- 
sideration that we have a balance on Profit & 
Loss Account of £898,856, and we will feel 
justified in recommending an increased dividend. 


In my review of the Accounts for the year to 
3lst December 1958 I pointed out that our 
Fixed Assets were greatly in excess of the figure 
shown in the Balance Sheet, and this is now 
sO to an even greater extent in view of the fact 
that we have taken a larger share interest in 
some of our Subsidiary Companies whose Fixed 
Assets are also of greater value than the figures 
which appear in their Balance Sheets. 


WATERLOW & SONS LIMITED 


You will remember that during 1960 we were 
successful in securing control of Waterlow & 
Sons Ltd. At that time we had voting control 
only through the Preference and Preferred Ordi- 
nary Shares in that Company. I am pleased to 
be able to report that we now hold a much 
larger proportion of the Deferred Ordinary 
Shares. As has been reported, Waterlow & Sons 
Ltd. made a loss for the year to 31st December 
last, and we are not, therefore, able to enjoy 
any profit from this Company in the account 
now before you. I am happy to report, however, 
that since we became interested in this Company 
and placed behind it the experience of our 
organization, -its trading conditions have im- 
proved, and it is now operating on a profitable 
basis. We hope to include a substantial profit 
in respect of your Company’s interests in 
Waterlow & Sons Ltd. in the Consolidated 
Accounts for 1961. 


I have to report that before the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer introduced his interim budget 
we had committed ourselves to a large capital 
programme within this Group for our expand- 
ing Packaging, Photogravure and Rotary-Litho 
Divisions. Considerable improvements have in 
recent times taken place in printing-machinery 
construction, and you have always supported 
your Directors in their view that this Company 
should be in the forefront with such develop- 
ments. To finance this programme we propose, 
at an appropriate time, to raise further capital, 
and when this is done, whether in the form of 
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a Rights Issue or Loan Stock with Conversion 
Rights, such additional capital will be offered 
in the first instance to our shareholders. 

During the year we decided to launch a 
weekly magazine for children, printed in colour 
by lithography, and the first number of 
Knowledge was launched in January 1961 with 
the support of a most. distinguished advisory 
editorial board. That there was a need for this 
unique venture in educational publishing, pre- 
sented in a manner to stimulate the interests of 
boys and girls, has been proved by its success. 
The magazine, which is designed to grow into 
an encyclopaedia, has been welcomed widely by 
parents and teachers and has added considerably 
to our publishing goodwill. 


CURRENT TRADING POSITION 


You will wish, I am sure, to know the position 
of our trading during the present year, and I 
am glad to be able to report that the trading of 
the Group for the current year is in excess of 
the corresponding period of 1960. We have, 
however, now to meet immediately very much 
greater direct labour costs in consequence of 
national agreements with the unions associated 
with the printing industry which were negotiated 
before the Government’s recent economic 
measures. It remains to be seen how far the 
additional costs can be met by more efficient 
production methods, which is the constant aim 
of the Company’s management. The rate of 
increase of direct wages in recent years, and 
the extent of the capital equipment taking place 
in European countries, underline most emphati- 
cally the importance of ensuring that the Com- 
pany’s plant and methods of production are 
completely up-to-date. 


I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues on the 
Board, all of whom are full-time executives, and 
to express my thanks once again to the staff and 
all our employees for their services and co-opera- 
tion. It has been a period in which they have 
been called upon to assist with success from 
their wide experience gained in our own 
organization in widening fields of printing and 
publishing. 
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AMALGAMATED 
ANTHRACITE 
HOLDINGS 


MR JOHN WADDELL REPORTS 
RECORD PROFITS 


The Thirty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of Amalgamated Anthracite Holdings Limited 
was held on September 13th in London, 
Mr John Waddell, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


Our trading activities are reflected in the 
results of our wholly owned subsidiary company, 
The British Anthracite Company Limited. Thc 
trading profit for the year totalled approximately 
£1,025,000 compared with £705,000 in the 
previous year, The Board are recommending a 
dividend of 16 per cent. 


I mentioned in my last year’s statement the 
predictions of an improved picture at the end 
of 1960, and scope for an increased dividend 
distribution. I think I can say that these pre- 
dictions have been justified and we have come 
out with record profits for the year. 


Our Coal and Transport activities generally 
showed an improvement and a steady holding 
up in turnover. 


Our Engineering Companies also did better, 
although both heavy and light engineering had 
a thin year, and in certain cases involved us in 
losses. This situation has been slow to improve, 
but it is now in better shape. 


For the first half of 1961 we have more than 
maintained our position and shown a moderate 
expansion in profits. The benefit of the better 
order books of some of our Engineering Com- 
panies should bring about further improvements 
in the second half of 1961. I look to a pro- 
gressive future with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE STRAITS PLANTATIONS, LTD. 


Directors: Sir Eric Macfadyen (Chairman), H. B. E. Hake, CBE, W. E. Wallis, 
Major V. N. B. Were, J. F. E. Gilchrist, OBE. 


Summary of the Directors’ Report and circulated statement of the Chairman for the 


year ended March 3\st, 1961. 
OUTPUTS 


(Previous 


year) 
8,264 tons (7,894) 
3,958 tons (3,736) 
1,206 tons (1,137) 


Copra ; 
Palm Oil ... 
Palm Kernels 


NET PRICES 
(Previous 
year) 
£60 1s. 2d. per ton (£77 3s. 0d.) 
£71 3s. Od. per ton (£77 6s. 10d.) 
£41 Ils. 5d. per ton (£53 2s. 10d.) 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND: The profit before tax was £377,149 compared with 


£480,252 last year. 
of 21 per cent for the year. 


A final dividend of 14 per cent is recommended, making a total 


ESTATES : The estates were maintained in good order. 520 acres of oil palms and 
46 acres of coconuts were planted or replanted during the year. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR: Apart from unpredictable political and other 
factors, the Chairman anticipates approximately similar results. 


The Sixty-second Annual General Meeting will be held at 12 noon on September 29th 
at 1-4, Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 


(The Company’s shares are quoted in Stock Exchange lists under “ Rubber.’’) 
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STEVINSON, HARDY & CO., 
LIMITED 


(Oil Importers and Distributors, Tanker 
Agents and Charterers) 


INCREASED TURNOVER BUT LOWER 
MARGINS 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of Stevinson, Hardy & Co. Limited was held 
on September 7th in London, Mr H. L. Stevin- 
son (chairman and joint managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The Group Profit for the twelve months ended 
March 3I, 1961 amounted to £428,912 com- 
pared with £466,028 for the previous twelve 
months; in the latter you will remember we 
included a figure of £63,772 for profits not 
strictly earned during that year. In effect the 
true comparison should be with £402,256. 


The tax position of the Group is still affected 
by the impact of the Investment Allowance on 
the new tanker and, depending on the profits 
of the Group, will be so for one or more years. 
The final cost of the “EDWARD STEVIN- 
SON” is £3,240,000 approximately. 


On February 27th we took delivery of the 
“EDWARD STEVINSON,” which was a few 
months later than anticipated, and she com- 
menced trading on February 28th on behalf of 
Stevinson Hardy (Tankers) Ltd., the company 
we formed to operate her, so you will realise 
that apart from the management and other 
remuneration her operations have had little 
effect on the current year. 


Turning to our usual review of the activities 
of the Company, our experiences have been very 
similar to those of several of the large oil com- 
panies and other concerns, namely, satisfactorily 
increased turnover which is barely big enough 
to compensate for the lower margins under 
which we have had to work. 


Contrary to my forecast last year, we were 
surprised and very disappointed at the tax 
imposed on fuel oils in the last Budget. A tax 
of this magnitude, £2 per ton, is bound to have 
an effect on manufacturing costs and in our 
opinion it is bound to slow down the increase in 
consumption that the oil trade has been con- 
fidently expecting. 


The Chartering Department on a flat market 
that was no more cheerful than the previous 
year did well to hold its own, but it does not 
appear likely for some time that the return of 
profitable rates for shin owners and consequently 
higher brokerages will be secured. 


Our general international Trading Department 
and the Bunkering Department both improved 
their figures, the former being the more suc- 
cessful, but both can be regarded with con- 
fidence as regular contributors to the Group 
Profit. , 


As regards the current year, the start has 
been good. It is impossible to estimate how 
far the trend of lower margins, will develop, 
particularly on the distribution side. The Board 
look forward to current and future years with 
Teasonable confidence that your Company will 
be able to maintain its position. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE 
DES PETROLES ~ 


(French Petroleum Company) 
PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting of COM- 
PAGNIE FRANCAISE DES PETROLES was 
held in Paris on June 23rd, and the following 
are details of the statement made by Monsieur 
Victor de Metz, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, and a summary of the annual report: 


MONSIEUR VICTOR DE METZ 


After reviewing the progress made during the 
first three months of the current year, when CFP 
handled 4.8 million tons of oil, representing an 
increase of 9 per cent over the same period in 
1960, Monsieur de Metz spoke of the problems 
arising out of the entry of the USSR into the 
world oil market. He said : “ In our opinion, it 
would be a very short-sighted policy if the 
Western consumers allowed those countries 
which are our traditional suppliers to be 
weakened, in order to benefit from the artificial 
advantages to be derived today from the pur- 
chase of Russian oil.” 


The Chairman also gave some information on 
the deposits recently discovered in the Persian 
Gulf at Murban, by Petroleum Development 
(Trucial Coast) Limited, in which CFP has a 
23.75 per cent interest, and at Umm Shaif by 
Abu Dhabi Marine Areas Limited, in which 
CFP has a one-third interest. Recoverable 
reserves are estimated at some 500 million tons 
and should contribute some 4 million to 5 million 
tons per year to CFP’s supplies in the near 
future. 


He concluded: “Finally, the diversity of 
the Company’s outlets, which are to be found 
in continents and countries as far apart as 
Australia, Japan, Africa, Europe and parts of 
America, constitutes a safeguard against a serious 
market depression. 


Of course, much work remains to be done, but 
in spite of cufrent difficulties, we look to the 
future with confidence and optimism.” 


The following are details from the Annual 
Report: 


‘ 


REVIEW 


As output of Middle East oil continued to rise, 


the share of CFP also increased ; it obtained 
14,216,000 metric tons through its participations 
of 23.35 per cent in the Iraq Petroleum Company 
Limited and associated companies, and of 6 per 
cent in the Iranian Consortium. 


Much development work, including the sink- 
ing of new wells and the laying of pipelines as 
well as the erection of storage installations, con- 
tinued in Iraq, Qatar and Iran. 


In North Africa, through its controlling 
interest in CFP(A), CFP obtained 3,200,000 
metric tons of crude from Hassi-Messaoud. 


In Libya, exploration carried out near the 
Tunisian border by Compagnie des Petroles 
Total Libye, a CFP subsidiary, resulted in a 
recent discovery on which further testing is now 
in progress, 


Despite conditions which prevented Western 
Canadian deposits from being operated at 
capacity, output of the French Petroleum Com- 
pany of Canada showed an increase of 20 per 
cent over the 1959 figure. The Canadian 
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Government’s policy in regard to the oil industry 
favours an appreciable increase in production 
during the years to come, and CFP’s Canadian 
subsidiary will not fail to take full advantage of 
improved conditions. 


Refineries operated by subsidiary companies 
in France and Italy all recorded results in excess 
of the previous year’s figures ; in France, output 
from Compagnie Francaise de Raffinage 
refineries was 8,460,000 metric tons, most of 
which was sold on the French and Algerian 
markets. Sales of. refined products abroad, 
including bunkering supplies and aviation spirit, 
amounted to 4,906,000 metric tons. 

The Company continued to develop foreign 
marketing networks through subsidiary sales 
companies, The first “ TOTAL ” filling stations 
were opened in Great Britain. 

CFP sales of crude oil to companies outside 


the Group showed an appreciable increase. over 
1959. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Net profit of CFP alone amounted to 
NF.104,206,070.62 and after sundry provisions, 
including the allocation of NF.51,725,673.41 to 
the Contingency Fund, it was decided to dis- 
tribute NF.46,058,040 in the form of a_ gross 
dividend of NF.6 per share of NF.50, equivalent 
to last year but in respect of a share capital 
increased by 5 per cent. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Rank Organisation Redeploys 


HE immediate postwar years saw a 
great boom in all kinds of entertainment 
and sport functions, notably at the cinema, 
football and cricket matches and the speed- 
way tracks. They provided excitement and 
glamour in a drab era of austerity and 
restriction. But in the last ten years these 
attractions have fought a losing battle 
against falling attendances. In this field 
it was the film industry, challenged directly 
by television, that has been the hardest 
hit and this is why it has been the quickest 
to adjust its thinking to the changing 
demands of the public. Since 1957 over 
1,000 cinemas have been closed and the 
Rank Organisation alone, shutting down 
another 63 last year, has closed down or 
converted to other uses no less than 121 
cinemas. Now the Rank circuits operate 
just under 400 cinemas and claim they have 
completed the first stage of the rationalisa- 
tion plan, designed to offset declining 
attendances and the shortage of films. 
The reasons for the sharp fall in attend- 
ances from a peak of 1,650 million in 1947 
to just over 500 million by the end of 1960 
are pinpointed in a chart in the Rank 
Organisation’s report, which compares the 
fall in attendances with the rise in owner- 
ship of television sets, motor cars, washing 
machines and refrigerators. But Mr John 
Davis, the managing director, also believes 
that the “do it yourself” movement and 
the fact that more people are taking longer 
holidays are contributing factors, He is 
fully alive to changes of fashion in enter- 
tainment and the Rank group has been 
adjusting its policies to them. The current 
Bingo craze has, for example, provided a 
use for some of Rank’s closed cinemas and 
morning bookings for some of those still 
showing films, notably at holiday resorts. 
Other cinemas have been converted to bowl- 
ing alleys, but planning permission has not 
always been readily available from local 
authorities. Under Victor Sylvester’s guid- 
ance ballroom dancing is also flourishing, 
while Health Clubs represent the latest 
venture into wider fields of entertainment. 


It was, however, the cinemas themselves 
that provided all the increase in the Rank 
group’s profits in the year to June 24th last, 
but this was largely due to a full year’s 
benefit from the abolition of entertainments 
tax, against only 11 weeks in 1959-60. In 
the current year Lord Rank estimates that, 
although the fall in attendances is levelling 
out, cinema profits will fall, but he is hopeful 
that this will be more than offset by “ other 
activities.” Earnings from these sources 
were affected in 1960-61 by the sharp set- 
back in the profits of Bush Radio, reflecting 
the slump in television sales. Elsewhere, 
Rank-Xerox made a profit for the second 
year running, while the profits of Rank 
Precision Industries, in which the Rank 


Organisation has added to its stake, were 
practically unchanged. For this company, 
which makes the Bell and Howell ciné 
cameras, Lord Rank foreshadows the possi- 
bility of a rights issue to ease the “ financial 
stringency” largely brought about by a 
sharp increase in stocks. 


SALES AND GROSS PROFITS 
£’000s 
Years to end-June 1960 1961 
Sales Profits Sales Profits 


Exhibition in Britain 25,627 2,272 28,226 3,628 
Exhibition overseas. 4,293 460 3,601 340 
Film production and 

distribution ..... 0,421 217 «10,115 529 
Film studios and labs. 3,534 407 3,909 481 
Manufacturing ..... 18,373 1,532 20,362 1,148 
Miscellaneous...... 5,502 234 6,862 325 
WORE oo cNectutes 67,750 5,122 73,075 6,451 


In May this year, the Rank Organisation 
itself made a £2.7 million rights issue, but 
at the end of June bank loans still amounted 
to £6.9 million, against £6.1 million, and 
short term advances, relating largely to the 
hire purchase trade, amounted to £3 mil- 
lion. Against these debts can be set a cash 
balance of £4 million; but some of this 
cash appears to be earmarked for property 
development projects. Clearly it is upon 
the redeployment of the group’s assets that 
Lord Rank’s hopes for “ steadily increasing 
profits” are founded, but the expectation 
of a reasonable degree of success in these 
wider and more diverse ventures appears to 
be well discounted in the price of 25s. on 
the 5s. shares and in the yield of 4.3 per 
cent on the ordinary dividend as raised 
from 15 to 223 per cent. 


General Electric 


oe Mr Arnold Lindley’s statement 
at last week’s annual general meeting 
of General Electric was not one of un- 
relieved gloom, it clearly indicated that 
legacies from the past hang like millstones 
round the necks of the directors who are 


‘attempting to impart a new vigour to the 


company’s management and policies. The 
allied problems of an unsatisfactory level of 
profit and of finance are serious and 
pressing. Since the end of March, the 
group’s net overdraft has risen from £11} 
million to £13 million and acceptance 
credits from £2 million to £33 million. 
The production of ever larger units of plant 
in the electrical and telecommunication 
industries has led to an increase in work-in- 
progress which, in turn, requires more 
finance. 

In particular, the Hunterston nuclear 
power contract has absorbed £83 million 
more than payments received on account by 
GEC, Presumably, as work progresses on 
this contract, this burden will be reduced 
and this may be one reason why Mr Lindley 
believes that while the overdraft may remain 
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at its present level for a short period it 
should then be reduced as a result of 
“ realisations, seasonal factors and a more 
satisfactory cash flow.” The directors, he 
adds, are not proposing to make a rights 
issue. Indeed, with the shares standing at 
29s. to yield almost 7 per cent on the 
short-earned dividend of 10 per cent, it is 
difficult to see how the terms of such an 
issue could be satisfactorily framed. The 
announcement that there is not to be a 
rights issues does not of course conjure the 
financial problem away. Much of the cash 
flow will be generated by normal deprecia- 
tion provisions and if the growth of big 
contracts in the order book is permanent 
long-term capital in some shape or form 
will eventually be needed. 

The increase in Bank rate, moreover, has 
added to the cost of short-term debts and is 
a serious additional burden in the export 
business where “credit is often long and 
financing charges are high.” The cost of 
servicing the overdraft will again eat into 
profits this year ; on these Mr Lindley does 
no more than indicate that on the basis of 
trading results in the first four months of 
the current financial year, there are good 
grounds for expecting a recovery from the 
exceptionally low level of 1960-61. There 
was much to put right in GEC and share- 
holders will have to be patient while the 
directors wield the new broom and should 
not entertain excessive hopes about the 
immediate prospects for earnings. 


British Electronic 


Industries 


HE first trading results from the newly 

formed British Electronic Industries 
make gloomy reading ; but at least share- 
holders will not have been taken by surprise 
by them for at the time of the Pye and 
E. K. Cole merger in November the direc- 
tors said that profits would be substantially 
lower unless there were to be “a marked 
upsurge in sales of television sets.” This 
did not occur and in January Mr C. 0. 
Stanley, the chairman of Pye and of BEI, 
reinforced the earlier warning by saying that 
the impact of hire purchase restrictions was 
affecting trade “most seriously.” How 
seriously can be seen in the fall of Pye’s 
profits before tax by 373 per cent in the 
year to March 31st and by the even mor 
depressing announcement that E. K. Cole 
made a loss of £665,000, against a profit of 
£675,000. That Pye weathered the storm 
more easily than E. K. Cole is clearly due to 
its wider spread of interests, particularly 
overseas. It secured a full year’s profits 
from its Australian subsidiary and in this 
country it received a bigger dividend from 
British Relay and Wireless and incorporated 
six months’ profit from Telephone Manv- 
facturing. 

At the time of the merger some Ekco 
shareholders were dissatisfied with the terms 
of the offer, which valued the Ekco shares 
at about 24s., compared with a pre-bid price 
of 30s. Now, however, they have to recog: 
nise that it is from Pye’s profits that the 15 
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per cent dividend forecast for BEI is being 
paid. Even so, the dividend is short earned, 
as earnings, before taking account of excep- 
tional credits, amount to no more than 
British 

Pye E. K. Cole Elect- 

ronic 

Years to March 31 1960 1961 1960 61961 1961 
£'000s £'000s  £'000s 


£'000s £'000s 000s 
Gross profit ....2,424 1,474 675 Dr. 665 727 
UK Tati sestuene 1,003 246 360 Cr. 228 18 


Overseas Tax .... 34 217 — — 217 
Net profit...... 1,391 860* 314 Dr. 438 342* 
Exceptional credits 73 172 . % 82 254 
Preference div.... 75 75 20 a 9% 
Ordinary div. .... 476 665 160 660 


* After outside shareholders interests in ‘subsidiaries of 
£151,000. 

5} per cent. Whether the directors’ decision 
to pay the forecast dividend means that they 
see a break in the dark clouds overhanging 
the industry will be clearer after Mr Stanley 
makes his statement ; but immediately this 
decision certainly cushioned the fall in the 
price of the 5s. shares. They have been a 
weak market for some months and at 
10s. 103d., down 6d. since the results were 
announced, they yield just under 7 per cent. 


Fitch Lovell 


P RACTICALLY every aspect of the whole- 
sale and retail provisions business is 
conducted by Fitch Lovell, and the group 
has grown rapidly in the last few years. 
Turnover rose by £10 million to over 
{100 million in 1960-61 ; but gross profits 
earned from these sales amounted to not 
much more than {1.4 million and the 
directors were content to leave the dividend 
rate of 15 per cent and tax-free capital bonus 
of one per cent unchanged on the capital 
as increased by the one-for-four rights issue. 
This is not surprising, for, as the chairman, 
Sir Ambrose Keevil, says, the development 
of the group’s factories and the modernisa- 
tion and extension of its retail outlets and 
overseas interests has involved substantial 
capital outlays, reflected in part in the net 
overdraft of £1.5 million. Sir Ambrose 
hopes that benefits from the capital outlays 
will appear in the future ; the gross return 
on capital employed has fallen from 26.0 
per cent in 1958-59, through 19.2 per cent, 
to 16.5 per cent in 1960-61, 

This is common throughout the pro- 
visions business and it is the direct outcome 
of the fierce nature of the competition. Like 
the other big groups, Fitch Lovell has had 
to adapt its policies to pre-packaging, quick 
freezing, wholesale distribution through 
voluntary chains, self-service stores, super- 
markets and discount shops. Like them, it 
has had to spend money on its factories ; to 
add to the number of its retail outlets ; and 
to convert some of its stores to self-service 
or supermarkets, of which it now has 56 in 
operation and plans to have another 52 by 
the end of 1962. Sir Ambrose quotes a 
“recent responsible research” estimate as 
saying that by 1965 about half the groceries 
in this country will be sold in self-service 
stores and supermarkets but that afterwards 
the trend may change. To secure any 
increase in sales and profits, as Fitch Lovell 
did in the first’ quarter of the current 
financial year, the big grocers have to follow 
the trend towards self-service. This often 


——— 
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leaves them short of liquid resources and 
it is not surprising that Fitch Lovell is yet 
another group taking advice on the 
“ development potentialities and values ” of 
its properties. In view of the declining 
return on capital outlays so far, it is just 
as well that investors have never attributed 


_ the same dynamic qualities to Fitch Lovell’s 


2s. 6d. shares, which at 11s. yield 33 per 
cent, covered 2} times, as they have to some 


- highly glamorous “supermarket ” equities. 


Doom Dooma Tea 


TOCKHOLDERS in Doom Dooma should 
be grateful for Brooke Bond’s offer of 
45s. each for their units, not because the 
bid was exciting in terms of asset values but 
because it has stirred the Doom Dooma 
directors into positive action. The direc- 
tors confess that hitherto they had not given 
any consideration to the possible realisation 
of assets ; but in the circumstances now pre- 
vailing “ they feel it is their duty to consider 
any proposition which might obtain for 
stockholders a higher price than that offered 
by Brooke Bond.” They have, in fact, 
received an offer in cash from Indian in- 
terests for three of the five Doom Dooma 
estates which (as the directors do not antici- 
pate that the Reserve Bank will block the 
remittance) should make possible the dis- 
tribution of 35s. per stock unit. The esti- 
mated value of the other assets is put at 
45s. per unit, compared with a market price 
which rose from 43s. to 47s. this week. 
Whether the other assets could be realised 
at this price is still a matter of conjecture, 
but in the circumstances stockholders must 
turn Brooke Bond’s present offer down. 


Cyril Lord 


Te prospects of Cyril Lord emerging 
successfully from the difficulties of 
recent years have already been enhanced by 
the bright start made by the carpet group, 
now fully integrated into the Cyril Lord 
group, and they should be further 
strengthened by the link up with Burlington 
Industries of the United States. Treasury 
consent has been given for Burlington to 
make a £1 million five-year loan to Cyril 
Lord ; the loan will be partly convertible 
into ordinary shares. So far public interest 
in Cyril Lord is confined to the 64 per cent 
redeemable preference shares, since all the 
£1 million ordinary capital is held by Mr 
Cyril Lord and Mr W. H. McMillan, the 
deputy managing director. No details have 
been given of the conversion rights attaching 
to the loans, but it seems likely that Burling- 
ton will take the opportunity to acquire a 
sizeable stake in the equity. Three of its 
directors are joining the Cyril Lord board. 

Burlington is the world’s biggest textile 
manufacturer, with sales of over £300 
million, and Cyril Lord should gain not only 
from the exchange of technical information, 
but it should be well placed with its partner 
to compete in the common market. A more 
immediate benefit is the easing of the 
group’s financial problems. 
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London Stock Exchange 

FIRST DEALINGS Aug. 21 Sept. 4 Sept. 18 

LAST DEALINGS Sept. ! Sep:. 15 Sept. 29 

ACCOUNT DAY: Sept. 12 Sept. 26 Oct. 10 





VER the week to Wednesday’s close, 

the London stock market was once 
again in a quiet mood. Before the weekend, 
prices of industrial equities were firm, 
largely reflecting Wall Street’s rise to a new 
peak.on Thursday, and there was some 
small-scale investment and trustee buying. 
This firmness, however, was not maintained 
after the weekend, when a combination of 
small sales, a reduction of investment de- 


- mand and the reaction on Wall Street, led to 


small losses in almost all sections. As a re- 
sult, The Economist Indicator showed a net 
fall of 7.3 points to 363.4 over the week to 
Wednesday’s close. The few notable price 
changes of the week were mostly the result 
of company announcements. 

Gilt-edged stocks have also been idle. 
Short and medium-dated maturities were 
helped by some pension fund investment ; 
Conversion 44 per cent 1962 gained 1/16 
to 99 5/16 and Conversion 5} per cent 
1974 gained 3 to 89%.. Funding 53 per 
cent 1982-84 gained 5/16 to 893, but most 
long dated and irredeemable stocks were 
slightly lower and War Loan 3} per cent 
lost 3/16 to 534 over the week. 

Bank and hire-purchase shares generally 
shed a few pence over the week and UDT 
lost 3s. 9d. to 137s. 6d. Brewery and asso- 
ciated issues showed irregular movements ; 
the merger news resulted in Showerings 
gaining 1s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. while Vine Pro- 
ducts lost 1s. 6d. to 22s. 3d.xd. In chemical 
shares ICI lost 2s. 103d. to 66s. 14d., but 
Fisons gained 1s. 3d. to 38s. Following the 
chairman’s statement, GEC made a net loss 
of 2s. 3d. to 29s. Other electrical shares 
were also lower, and British Electronic 
Industries lost 73d. to 10s. 9d. following its 
poor results. Among stores shares GUS 
‘““A” were firm after an encouraging chair- 
man’s statement and gained 14d. to 49s. 
103d.xd, but Marks and Spencer “ A ” lost 
3s. to 100s. Motor and steel shares followed 
the general trend, Leyland losing 103d. to 
88s. 43d. and Stewarts and Lloyds 9d. to 
42s. 44d. Shipping shares were also mixed 
with Cunard gaining 6d. to 15s. while Fur- 
ness Withy fell by 1s. 3d. to 36s. 3d. Oil 
shares have been overshadowed by the un- 
Certain outcome of negotiations between 
Iraq Petroleum and the Iraq Government, 
and Shell lost 2s. 3d. to 114s., but British 
Petroleum gained 3d. to 45s. Property 
shares were better than most, and City of 
London Real Property gained Is. 6d. to 
73s. 9d. Paper shares were generally dull ; 
Bowater continued to drift lower, losing 
1s. 9d. to 48s. 9d. British Match reacted 
still further, losing 4s. 6d. to 32s. 

Tin shares followed the fluctuations in 
the metal price, and consequently suffered 
a fresh setback on Monday, but improved 
later in the: week. Tronoh gained Is. to 
68s. 6d. xd, partly on the news of its scrip 
issue. 
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Price, Net Yield, | Gross ae wa Prica,’ | Price, Prices, 1961 
a aaa —— — ee 18, con 48 Dividends mean Set. S; Sem. ae ae Cover 
High | coe = GUARANTEED STOCKS 1961 5 1961 (a) (b) (¢) 2 wf € 1: Heh | Lov 
= e4 ten % .| %,| BANKS, DISCOUNT & HP | ani 
92'2 | 88%, | Savings Bonds 3%......- 1955-65 | 88232) 88g) 5 0 5 | 6 SIN | gor, | 64/- 13° ¢| 6!2a)| Barclays.........2.--£1 | 72/68 | 71/9M | 3-62 . /- 7/5 
101 '35 99 Conversion 4!3%.....-ee00- 1962 | 99l4 99516 407 2s 100/3 74/3 ¢ 8 a| District ........++..-£1 | 83/9 82/9 3-87 15/- 55 
967, 9334 Exchequer 3°, -°- SeSiaieee 1962-63 | 94!73. | 94%. 418 9 6 6 6! ee 58/7! es 5 a| Lloyds .......e000-.-£1 | 61/9 61/9 3-60**, | 4/- We 
1015;¢ | 985g | Treasury 5'2%......seeeees 1962 | 99316 | 99316 | 3 8 7 | 6 31 Joga. | terry 8 b| 7 a| Martins ............5/-|217- | 20/6 3-66 | ’ 15/6 ue 
93293, | 90!4 Exchequer 2'2%........ 1963-64 | 90233. | 903, §. 3.0 6 6 4/1 /6 67/3 I9 c 9!,a | Midland............-£1 | 81/3 79/9 3-76** || we ele 
99'93. | 965g | Conversion Bocca 1988 97'32 | 971g | 4 7 8 610 9 97/3 73/- b T° a\ Nat Provincial so dealt 77/9 77/6 3-61 : ie 33/9 
9893, | 94!2 | Conversion 413%........ +1964 | 95% | 95%6 | 4 811 | 6 9 7 | 95/6 58/9 Tiyb 623. | Westminster ‘B’......£1 | 73/- | 72/3 4:04 |... 03, | 10/9 
1015i¢ 96 Exchequer Bago poehseneae® 1966 961335 96716 450 68 7 44/9 35/7! 8 b 4 a| Australia & N.Z...£1 p.p. 36/6 37/- 6°49 * 55/= 43/1 
83'g 783 16 Funding 39 Dreeeeesevees 1959-69 79716 783 \¢* § 7-1 6 13 6/1 52/- 43/9 6 4 a/| Bk. Lond. & S. Amer..£l 44/3 44/3 4-52 a 20/10!» 15/1 
893, 86 Funding 47 o<ecsccsvese 1960-90 86l 86!5 + ae § 12 71 £247, | £21346 | $1-85c | $2-05c | Bank of Montreal... .$10 £243;, | £2355 2-99 by B/- 62/- 
791356 745g Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 T5'hi¢g 75'lig 5.5 10 613 4! 303, 253, 8c 9 c} Bank of New S. Wales £20 263, 2634 5-38¢ oad 51/6 40/- 
847, | 80%4 | Savings Bonds 2'% .....1964-67 | 82 82g | 5 7 8 | Gil 311 4am | 32/9 | 10 c| 5 a| BarclaysD.C.O.......£1| 384 | 36/- | 5-56 | ;.. 1/6 | 65/3 
T2116 | 66!4 Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 673, 67!3i6 5 2-3 61 tll 64/9 48/- 7!4b 7',a Chartered.........s- fl 51/9 53/- 5-66 a 
83'5i¢ 787g Funding Pibiasee eoeece .. - 1966-68 80!4 80!, 5 610 6 13 10/7 1 £145, 5/-a l0/~ b Hongk’s. & sane... 2 £183, fifa £3 a ide 
1 ! i See .. 1920-76 | 93! 933, |-3 9 3 | 5 2 OF] 70/6 | 50/- 9 b ',a | Nat. Com. Bk. Scot..10/- | 51/3 ¥ : a 1Sly * 
asi2 012 bea Pe dss aloes Bi, | Bly | 5 4 1 | 614 10 5 £25'516 $2 32h $2-37!2¢| Royal Bk. Canada....$10 | £2715;, | £2753 | 2-97 | ... 96/3 | 61/3 
935;, | 87 Conversion 5% ........+ .- 1971 | 88lig | 8836 | 412 9 | 615 7 f1I9/6 | 96/3 9 | Royal Bk. of Scotland .£1 101/- | 99/9 3-8! ‘ 2 7 
95'!1¢ | 88!2 | Conversion 514%.........+- 1974| 891. | 8%, | 47 4/1 612 5 / 32/9 5 a| 10 b| Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 | 33/6 | 33/9 8-89 i iW/9 ‘on | 
' 66 PRE. cs bec "1977-80 679 67! 41611 | 612 91[165/- | 95/- 22!9¢ | 22!2¢| Hambros ..... £1 fp. |135/- — |135/- a: 4 i, { 
Ai 65 Treasury 31262 Mans 1979-81 | 66! | 66716 | 41610 | 6 12 5/| 89/6 | 59/6 5 b| 2!24 | Schroders ....... veel 76/6" T7/6* | V94 | we oh 100/* 
97916 | 88! | Funding 512% ....... ... 1982-84 8956 8955 425 6 9 21} 60/6 46/9 6!4a 6!4b |. Union Discount ...... £1 | 47/- 47/- 5°32 = Bn/6  |156/3 
591, 5I', Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | 52!4* 517,* 412 4 69 91 27/4! a is e| r a peers. eeeicee so 15/41, aie ite \" 2, 8, 
! ! We sean canheke 1986-89 | 813 79'4* | 4 6 8 612 11] 23/6 14/ 9 ¢ a | Lombard Banking ...5/- | 14/8!4* Si 1@/- | 
ae | 88) | Funding 36 occ ig99-2004| 6% | S60 | 4.810 | 612 111219 | 13/9 | 725| 8 a| Mercantile Credit .-.5/-| 14/3 | 13/i1'4| 4°48 Me Bigs 04/6 
945, | 815g | Treasury 5'2%........+- 2008-12 | 82316" 82!4 445 6 14 111 R10/-  |135/- 4 a| 22!2b | United Domins. Tst...£1 1141/3 |137/6 3-85 2 . 
653g | 56'2 | Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 | 59!g | 59 436/616 91] , sre, | aa 
591 50i. | War Loan 3!'2%....... after 1952 | 537 5344 | 416 | 614 OF BREWERIES, Etc. ays? | een 
39° | Sot | Conve Suze 27°. akter Apr. 196 | g2ue | so 1 4.24 | 6t4 SF tay | ty = | Bas Me 8B. os. 8/-| w/o | tye | 46am 5. BG | SOL 
507, 43'4 Treasury 3% ..... after Apr. 1966 | 443,* 44!,* 452 25 614 4f] 41/1', | 31/- 5 a 8!2b | Distillers ..........10/— | 36/9 36/6 a : i0/- 6/8 
44 36'5 | Gomes 2a FG 6 oc's ons nd ob teseny 385g* | 38!1.* | 319 4 | 6 9 Sf] 26/9 50). ack ; : ee Risen ae ye iis + ee 2 @/9 | 52/3! 
4312 | 36!2 | Treasury 2!2%... after Apr. 1975 | 37% 37Iigh 4 1 1 | 612 3f/ 40/5 | Tain vb] 8 6) eens spec sclate (are. | Ae a W/- | 797 
91516 8534 British Electric 414% eeoee 1967-69 87 87', 415 4 613 91 42/- 30/- Tlob 5 a| Teacher (Distillers) . 10/- 33/12 33/I'5 3-77 2!, " bj 
Fore! | Gale | Brivah Electric 366 cocculaaa? | eee’ | ase | $0.9 | G10 91 Be | 26/9 | 126] & a| Watney Mann........£1 | 93/9° | 92/6 | 3-89 | 2 ils | 3i%g 
4 ritish Electric 3% ...... 8 as i “AY sevece 1/9 * 
Bi7e | 747 | British Electric 444%. ....1974-79 | 755g* | 755" | 412.1 | 611 41] 33/9 | 26/ 27 ¢| 9 a | Whitbread “A /- | 30/3 | 31/ 4 B wiio, 21/6 
73! | 67 | British Electric 312% seeee 1976-79 68! 68!5 416 6 612 41 BUILDING, PAINT, Etc. a i395 
847, | 783, British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 80 80! ig 417 1 613 O/ 96/9 69/9 4a 8! b | Associated Portland...£1 | 74/6 73/4! 3-41 25 a 30/- 
Bi!31,| 76 British Gas 3'9%........ 1989-71 | 771,* | 773, | 5 1 3 | 6 12 IL] 28/15 | 21/12 | 4 @| 746 | British Plaster Bd. ..10/- | 21/101, | 21/9 5-75 2K 
593g 5134 | British Gas 3%.......... 1990-95 | 533, 534 412 8 | 610 8/ | 26/10!,| 17/6 6 a| 10 b| Richard Costain..... 5/- | 18/- a 4:44 a 
75i!1¢ | 7O!g | British Transport 3% ....1968-73 | 713;6*| 7I4* | 5 3 4 | 6 IL ZI] 13/- 9/41. | 10 b| 5 a| Crittall Mfg......... 5/- | 10/3 9/11',| 7°55 2 1/9 |110/- 
807, 74 British Transport 4% ++ oe 75'4 754 ; 2 . : ; : rasve ase 6 . i ; ee +) is ba/o? eo 12 1/3 | 43/- 
7 iti awieie ‘8-88 - | $5 aj t2'90 | London Brick........ 
61716 5334 British Transport 3% 1971 56 557g 66/9 40/6 217gc | 25 2 c¢ | Rugby Portland ....- 5/- 53/9 53/10!,| 2-32 3l, ae tore 
—— SS = — 28/4', | 18/3 12!2b | 7!2a | Taylor Woodrow....5/~ | 21/3 | 20/6 4°88 | M4 B53 | 15/3 
Prices, 1961 DOMINION AND frien, htice, at. 167/1!2 |119/6 1712b | 7!2a | Wall Paper Defd......£1 |127/6  |128/3 3-90 | 34 Bee | 73/9 
scichintiainianiasoeatie ept. ept. ’ ept ’ 
High | Low ee ae i961'| 1961] 1961 CHEMICAL we | ae 
nie 20/3 | 22/4, | 14 b| 6 @| Albright & Wilton...5/~'| 22/71,9| 23/-* | 4 22 Bie |io1/3 
és. d. 1397. | 15/9 I1!1¢| 4 @| Borax Defd......... 5/- | 16/6 | 15/9 3-65 | 3 1/6 | 15/9 
82', 76! | Australia 314% .....000. Pdcocceccces 1965-69 | 78! 78! 6 0! | sg/9 36/6 7: b 4 a| Fisons........s0006+-£! | 36/9 38/- 79 134 5/3 | SB/— 
10! a ee tee eeeeeees see eeeeees ree aaa a : : 1/6 | 63/I'2 | 6l4a| 7b Cl. osesseneressabl 69/- | 66/I!2 4-16 2. ae | 51/3 
72! 6 WYION 4% woesccccceccccccccccccce 2 I 7/3 10 b 5 a\M Bias cd's voy vere * | 17/6* 2 
ie | un fewest... coca 1976-80 | 923, | 92% | 613 01 | 26/02) !7/ eae 17/6 / Wr | 8/3 
80!, 70!, | Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1978-81 | 70!2 70!2 9 0! DRAPERY & STORES 0/9 2 18/9 
8l 73 Souths Alrite 3!s36 cos cccscescccsee 1965-67 | 76 76!4 9 Ol)3 fs 24/- i - 8 b | Boots Pure Drug ....5/- | 29/- 28/6 2-11 2", 81/6 | 63/- 
59 53! | Southern Rhodesia 4!12% ...c...e000: 1987-92 | 533, | 5334 8 01} 9173 58/6 20 b 7!2a | Montague Burton. . -10/- 83/- 83/- 3°31 2 159/41 |H10/— 
945, | 85!g | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2% ......... 1980-85 | 86 86 6 31 | 74/3 48/- 13!'3b 55¢a | Debenhams........ 10/— | 56/3 53/- 3-62 I, $159 $104 
89 | 82!4 | Birmingham 414% ........e.cccc cece 1967-70 | 835, | 833, | 6 16 O/| 59/41, | 45/- I2na| 25 b| G.US.‘A’.......00- 5/- | 49/9* | 49/10!,| 3-76 as | Yano 
Se | Bile PEO 5 on acnveneasass seo seks 1971-73 | 87!2 | 87'4 | 6 13 OF | 46/93, | 33/412 | 13!3a| 1623b | House of Fraser ..... 5/- 38/31 38/6 | 3-90 | Ie Bg. | 367 
93 | 87 Corporation of London 5!4%........ 1976-79 | 87'4 87 6 O!} 21/1', | 14/9 7'3b 5 a} Lewis’s Invest. Tst. . .-4/- 15/- 15/- 3-29 2"4 88/6 35/6 
483, | 41 CCM: iad cnunstetcsbeaSuins after 1920 | 43!, | 431, | 617 Of 1106/9 | 85/I'2 | 15 a| 32!2b| Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- |103/- |100/- 2-38 | Ih 
Oty, ites 1 ee inca ix sca cuduichintieebest 1980-83 | 80!'g* | 80!4* | 6 13 0/ | 53/10!,| 34/10'2| 10 a| 20 b| United Drapery..... 5/- | 48/- | 45/9 3-28 | 1% 
93” | Og | Middlene BI eee c cece 1980 | 841. | 841. | 6 14 01] 62/I!2 | 50/- “| 25 b| 105,a | Woolworth........- 5/- | 55/I'p | 52/9 | 3-40 | Nh Boe | 44/3 
9/6 | 34/9 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 2). 7 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES . ei he St ee a eee £1} 39/3 | 37/3 | 8-05 | 1 Bits, | 26s, 
SS << ~ —= = Ss —=] 15/5'4 9/7'2 3. ¢ Brit, Electronic Inds..5/— | 11/4! 10/9 6:98 "4 139/7', 1108/9 
| 62/3 | 49/- Ag Mab FS odecihivncees £1 | 58/9 | 58/10!,| 4:59 | 2 4/3° | 24/3 
| sept Sept. Sept. | Sept Sept 14/7!, | 11/3 7',b| 5 a@| Crompton Parkinson. sy. 12/3 | 12/3 5-10 | 2! 
6 13 6 76/- | 54/- 23'3¢| 3!3a| Decca Record...... 10/- | 64/- | 63/6 3-67 | 2 
oe Sw $ 52/- | 35/6 2b) Soa | EMAL... 10/- 37/9 | 35/6 4-93 24 
Atch. Topeka... | 27!4 | 27'g | Boeing......... 55's | Int. Harvester.. | 54 40/6 36 : : 7 b English es eas 2 39/9 ‘| 6.72 I! 
Can. Pacific..... 247g | 2434 | Celanese 5 36'4 | Inter. Nickel... | 83! 39/6 28/9 Se 7 b | General Electric.....; £1 | 3173 29/- 6-90 % 
Pennsylvania.... | 15'g | 15 Chrysier ....... 557, | Inter. Paper... | 3573 72/9 47/~ Blab 43,a | C. A. Parsons.......- £1 | 52/9 50/- 5-00 4 
Union _— So sai - — ee ie a. a a hie bs = 52/3 38/6 6!nb 3'4a | A. Reyrolle,......... fl 42/3 40/- 4-88 2 
Amer. Electric .. rown Zeller. .. 2 onsanto ..... 8 i er Spee Blas c ¥ d 
Am. Tel.& Tel... \I20! 119% | Distillers Seag. .. | 42% | 43 | Nat. Distillers.. | 275¢ /- |S |S Cc) SB ¢) Mere Gore /- | 53/- | 55/ 2-27 
oo. pores oe be, Rema «+ 2250 i at ees ane ENGINEERING 
int. Tel. So. 4 iow Chemical. rocter Gamble 2 , 
South’n. Nat. Gas | 441g | 4435 | DuPont........ 2283, |2293, | Radio Corpn... | 5854 36/9 aes oe vat Denes yemeee. + = Bt ha 3/9 é- ds 
United Corpn... | 87g | 834 | East. Kodak..... 104'> |103!g | Sears Roebuck . | 707, — or a ee ~~ me ee as < : 
Western Union . | 473. | 44% | FordMotor..... | 97 | 9834 | Shell Oil...... | 415, a |atteet. | as 2 |: ae ol aeeer eee a A ES i! 
Missin ison 763, | 74 | Gen. Electric... | 74!2 | 74', | Socony-Mobil.. | 433g 33/9 ry hae © | eet Sacer be ye A ate 2 
Aluminium ..... 31'g | 2934 | General Foods .. | 9334 | 94 | Stand. Oil Ind.. | 51" o/Ma | oa S51 She leemtaeaeet set tae bee . xi, 
Amer. Can...... 43'2 | 45 | General Motors. | 47!2 | 475, | Stand. Oil N.J.. | 44!2 en ve 2 7o4 es - i pe a 
Am. Smelting... | 69 | 66!2 | Goodyear ...... | 4534 | 4634 | Union Carbide. |140!g I7/4'> | 13/6, c 2 ee ies /NO'a | 13/101, - 
Am. Viscose .... | 617 | 613g | GulfOil...... .. | 38 | 373g | U.S. Steel ..... | 85! 33/10", | 21/8'4 | W7ac} fhe rey euge. «ET | 28/42 | 28/102 iM 
Anaconda ...... 555g | 5414 | Heinz......... 6434 | 643g | West. Electric.. | 4575 79/9 ng 55 iia - ow goatee t1 | S245 6/3 "4 
Beth. Steel ..... 427% | 42° | int. Bus. Mach... |547!2 \549° | Woolworth... | 73's SA aie Hyd BE ag gb Appermmmapemae 59/9 | 5 i i 








‘ oe 5 ine 87 86 
36/0! 30/75 723b 4 @ 1 BSAccerscccccesIOfm S75 21/4!4 
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6 
I- 
4- 
4 
6: 
: 
Standard and Poor's indices (1941-43=10) | 10/3 8!5b 4!,a | George Cohen......5/= 11/3* 10/9" 6: 134 
a ———$_—$<$<$_$_____ 17/6, on 19 a I7tab eens - sedan ey aie - a 
. ‘ f uest Keen..... enews Ke . 
1961 425 | Viel 25 Yield 50 | Yield | Govt. oi * | 237-0 4 a| 12 6 | Head Wrightson. ....5/~ 3/3 33/3 3: 215 
industrials % Rails % Utilities fy Bonds 100/3 68/3 Ba 7 by | PURE ono cc 6oces él | 82/9 82/6 2: 24 
a Pca teies sow 22/6 | 14/- 4 a| 10 b| Ransome & Maries. . .5/- 16/3* | 16/6* | 4 3 
Aug. i | 71-66 2-82 32-81 493 60-96 3: 7 88- 39 50/6 34/6 3 a 7 bj Renold ee 44/6 43/6 4: 2 
”» : : i z Fi 44/\'2 | 29/7! 10 a| I7!2b | Simon Engineering - | 37/4'2 | 37/6 3 2 
» 30 71-57 2-83 33°31 4:89 61-98 3-13 88-80 ase . g1/3 2 14 ¢ 7 * Tube Investments.....£1 gayaie as 4 234 
Sept. 6 72:27 2-81 33-17 4-91 62-61 3 +4 88-70 38/4!2 | 28/- 2'5b 7!2b | Vickers . godwas see fmaee 32/7!. | 6 134 
»- 71-76 2-83 33°12 4-92 62-44 3-11 88-39 84/6 64/6 Ilgb 33,a | Ward (Thos. W). rue 73/- he 4 8 a 
———_—_______—— a is 1 ai ma a -83* 
425 Industrials :—High, 72-38 (Aug. 22). Low, 60-87 (Jan. 3). ee ae o)6) St eee tare. Lee | re 


———— 
* Yields based 
Glaxo, 1S%. 
Organisation, 


ne rrr nn 
* Ex dividend. + Tax free. + Assumed average life 734 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £. || Ex capitalisation. Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend. 
(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. (f) Flat yield. | (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (1) To latest date. 
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i Prices, 196! Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Prices, 1961 io To ORDINARY enc, Sept 13 sept 13 Q sie Dividends ORDINARY Sept: &, | Sept. 13, Sept 13,| Cover 
3, Cover » | Low | (0) (b) (e) SEES 1961 | 1961 | 1961 High | tow | @ O) (2) 
‘High | Lo | : 
== = — SS Re PT ee ee Sages ne ee ee ee eee a 
9 9 FOOD & TOBACCO fo on | % 
y/- | 17/6 16° c 16° ¢ | Allied Suppliers. . -10/- 17/7'2 | 17/7'y | 5-67 | 2M Se 33/9 26° o é . 9:98 13, 
15/- 7/934 10 a aia8 cine evens Foods. . so Wa coe at, | 81/9 41/41, a ak we 3-93 B 
* ye | 179. | t4%ab| #2ta0 | Brooke Bond ‘B ...13/-| faye | Ta. | Ste | Bh 1eaa- (aes? | ‘Sol ‘ab 6-25 | 2, 
6 | tahiot, | ‘ate | to % 4 | Ua | 26/4 | 17/6 | $3b| 4° 2 
mA 19/3 12/10! 2a i eo Tea. hes.“ tay ae = i Bie? 8/7 7s 5-63 2% 
| 07/9 | 67/6 a 6 wots “Ae Scecciee = </- 2 4 hy sty, . : : 
3/6 | 25/9 9 b 5. a-| Ranks....... eogeet ef om areas aa ta 50/- 19 e7el ab 2-63 3, 
14/03, | 10/9 2!2a 7'2b | Spillers....... cocccual™ oe heat io : "9 53/6 ia-40 cs 258 33, 
5 | 43/12 9 b 3 a | Tate & Lyle..... eee kl | 46/11, /10'5 a 47/6 2. Ss 6.15 Ty 
1, | 15/10 5 a| 9 b| Unigate............ 5/- | 16/1" | 15/10!2| 4-41 | 2 / tais 
eh aad me says *| 42123 ¢ t1l?2a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. tay s6/-. ore, 5-46 2% 35/6 sre a: $a +7 | 2 
eed 40/- 5 a allaher ........-- - 2 2 - ; % 
; aed Ve 3/3 14 b 8!. a | Imperial Tobacco..... £1 | 70/- 69/- 6-52 134 aS a5 ie 12,0 513 1 \ 
} 6 a/ 10 b . 4 
) INSURANCE 37/3 | 29/6 | & | 10 $4 | 2 
5 55 b| +50 a| Britannic..........- 5/- | 13 123, 3-36 | ... | 30/3 | 24/7, 4 390 | 3, 
: af s/s ois 6 Conmnarehal Union ..5/- | 67/3 | 64/- | 3-52 | .. 1 37/6 | 18/9 7ha| 15 b $2 | % 
86/ 7 41-17 Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 28! 275— 1-03 aus 43/3 3? 10! 16 2b 7 2a 3-87 2, 
te 0a | 20" b | General Accident....5/- |Iso/- 53/6 | 1-95.| <. |39/- |27/6 °| 207¢| 25 7c 4 
) 1176/9 |103/9 20 a| 40 b/| General Accident... .5/ / H 38/4', | 2177 Bina | Iob 3.52 3 
60/6 42/7'2 35 a| 40 b/} Guardian........... 5/- | 54/9 32/6 ‘= 7B). 55/02 ne se 3.79 21, 
yl, | 23lg 80 a| 110 b| Legal & Gencral.....5/- | 32!g | 31! . = Te Ae leet eae ve 1d 
= = 100/- | 8tnq| 11!2b | Northern & Empl.....£1 |132/— |130/- | 3-08 | 2. ats 
ae | * Dive | 3-38 111539 | 83, 8 a| 13 b 
| Bie |156/3 |. 470 b | 420 a| Pearl ............:- S/- 223/9* 2i7/ 3-38 | oe $2) 28 ame 
oma 08 [weet text me oS a lis 1154/6 | 3-24 | 3. | 42/12 | 31/- | t4tea | 110565 77 | 4 
M ys (NOG |. Ulek) ae] Reel Keobande cc: £1 |109/6 |l0s/- | 3-57 | 
2 % SHIPPING ; 
ORS & AIKCRAFT ki 6! 13!zb | Brit. & Com'wealth. 10/- | 36/9 | 36/6 | 5-48 | 2 
wto!, | 13/6% | 1226] 70| Briteh Motor 5/- | 13/6% | 13/3 | 7-55 | 2 | 30/2 | ig | ste] ‘328 | Cie Bcom weal. 10 14/6 | 15/- | 8-00 | “t4 
#e %/3 | 66/I'2 | 20 ¢| 20 c | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/~ | 80/4! o ea Las 24/9 | 20/3 17 ¢| 7 c| France Fenwick ...... cl wee ye sae |- 87 
} see 48/6 41/10!, 2'24 Blob Rolis-Royce eeeeeeeeee él 46/6 45/4! 4 . 50/6 36/3 we we Furness Withy gna Fe / 3 
| 3 | 6/814 | 12 €) 12 ¢| Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/-| 6/9 | 6/412 | 7-53.) Stel is7 | tove | zal 10 6 London & Overseas..5/— | 1/3, | 1/ | 7-95 |. 
) | 2 8/9 {52/344 | IS bl Thal] A.GV........cc0cces £1 | 75/3 | 74/3 | 4-31** 2t | ee | saton,| 3791 8 B| PRO Deld. et | 36/74 | 3671 | 6-09 
aa i/- | 79/- | 15 ¢| 20° ¢| Leyland Motors ...... £1 | 9/3 | 88/442 | 4-53 | .. | 1S | igi 2ie| dine | Reardon Smith. ...:i0/— | 13/40 | 137% | 1-90 | 
| ai 8/6 | 14/~ p28 | Fb | brite Avraptene .- 00 | tet | | cited Ft ie | er) 6 et 8 e | Gunite. .<2ccan, £1 | t4/1y | 13/713 a 
: a 3/3 28/1'4 10 a 5 b| Hawker anaes He fan i ae i 
13 41/3 31/9 t4 @| t5!yb | Dowty Group...... + ve 30/3 Ce 2 STEEL 
R * fs oe we I2'nb Sombie 2. fi 33) 53/9 5-12 | 3 | 74/10! | 54/6 6 a| 10 b Colvilles - aie Ceenall él ms 53/43 6-00 413 
3 9 . ia. i. . 1 '9b 3! Dorman Long........ 2 2 : 2 
2! aa or e | tl pein eae A ya ey 30/6 10 . 43/7 9 ? w2p 3hra Lancashire Steel......£1 | 32/6 32/- 6-88 3'2 
1 | 32 Bw | 30/- | 15 c| I2!2 ¢ | Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 31/- | 30/ S10 39 | ab] Bae | teneative Sesat....-. vai |e |e | o38 | 2 
oe £ 2 2 4 
4 234 | MINES 47/8\4 | 34/7', 7'4b 5 a} Steel Sevet ao Se | Se ro ae 
> 2 168/9 |110/— 40 50 b | Anglo-American... .10/- 1128/1! _ aa * a Bie ° 5 : ae Geet nay Zl a/70 a 6.78 23 
; 2 67/3 | 43/- 18% b fise Consolid, Gold Fields . é! | a 313 8-62 | 2 | 55/712 | 38/-- | 12 b| 4-8a | United Stesl......... él £2/\"2 42/6 5-73 3 
enera NING ....6- nelaa tos 
aay. ‘a6 | 40/e 40 a| 120 b| Union Corporation ..2/6 | 49/- | 47/6 | 8-42 | 3, | 63/6 | 46/- 83,4b| 6!4a| Whitehead .........-£1 | 46/3 | 46/ 4 
| 3% ay R39 100 6| 40 Pres gtare Geduid |. 3/ 80/ 80/7!, | 10-54 | 2° TEXTILES el i 
- i eee - - . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Wis Hilton | $8 §| 50 | Pranden Branden a/- | Sa/ty | Stn | 1-28 | 18 | Sift |Blioh| § | 76 | Emo Spimeneccsoret | aa/te | Bart | 8 | 2 
“eeee = i 2 E 
S$ | 22 Bhise |101/3 7} 110 B| 90 | Western Holdings ...5/— |I16/10% 17/6 | 8-51 | i 70/4ly" | 52/9 17.6 | Tiga | Lancashire --+-61 | $4/10h, 9 | 248 | tp 
> 3 28/6 15/9 as 8!3a | Winkelhaak........ 10/— | 19/6 19/6 8'2 | 47/6 32/41, 4'ga 55,b | Courtaulds .......... 1 34/ 33/ In 2 itd 
g] 4, Pee, |e | Bb] Bs | eerticaee oe |e AS |S) 2 |e are | BEL e's | Mieream ace 4 | ee | as] Be | 
9 | 22 Bim, | 8/3 | 12126 | 41ty¢a | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/-| 9/- | 8/9 | 9-82h| 2% | 37/3 | 37/- 71,6 | 2!2a | Woolcombers........ £1 | 27/3 | 27/- fe 
a 74h | 13 1 15/4! a-¢ 6 c | Bradford Dyers ...... £1} 16/1! 16/I'4 | 7-44 
6/I!, | 4/102 | 10'S;¢a 4'¢b | Roan Antelope...... 5/ 5/3 5/i', | 14- ‘4 20/7! 2 3 Seamed Dives 2 Shit tet iy 
30/9 18/9 22!5b 15 a | Tanganyika Cons....10/— | 20/- 18/9 20-00 Il, 16/2", | 11/9 13346 72a ico Printers...... 2 A 3 
1 2'4 we ei élaa 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 /6 67/- 2 o 55/10, | 38/6 ; 3" sb Coa, Peieas & enn a an ae 2 oo ; 
1 | 4. 97/4 |110/- | 100 a | 150 b | De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/— |135/- 132/6 9-43 «| 13/72 | 9/102) 3, a | 10° b | Juce Industries. ..... ea ee ae 
2 I, $159 $104 $1-50c | $1:50c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. [$149 ae Ly. 3 35/3 28/1!5 2¢ © LUO oc accchcesiave 
i a 2/6 | 12/1012] Taq] 27!2b | London Tin......... A= | 20/tta | 19/3 | 2-27 4 : 
0 ai 45/= 30/- 20 ¢| 27!2¢ | Rio Tinto.........- 10/- ie eevee 746 2 TRUSTS, LAND 
; 1, 6 | 35/6 | 105 ¢} 40 | Tronoh ..... capone 5/- | 67/ a eae attianestROPERTY avy a Fae ey: 29 rm 
i Olt 7/10'2 | 42/6 | 12!2a} 3716 | BET. ‘A’ Defd...... 5/~| 50/3 | 50, . 2 
0 | "2 Bisive | 44/3 | 43130] $8136 | British Petroleum ....£1| 44/9 | 45/- | 8-47 24 Soy 2 tai 95 107c| 10 7¢ | Cable & Wireless....5/- | 16/10! 77/4, | 3:88 | 4 
49/6 34/9 t2!'2a 767eb Burmah GE wcctanens él 35/6 35/- oc 24 65/9 41/- Mc 23!30 City Centre Props. . .5/- as 3 a2 ; 4 
R2/- | 37/- 6!4a 1334b Carel. <vcsecccves 10/- 38/9 39/- 4-20 32 95/6 64/3 3!na 726 City Lond. Real Prop. fl / a ; 2 fe 
5 | £15!ig £105, 10-234 | 13-64b Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. | £113, £113 \6 4 100/7!, 72/6 7-04a 9-04b | Hudson’s Bay fe eae i 90/-H1 /9 s 
8 .! 19/7, 108/9 | $8!9a | t12'2b | Shell Transport .....61 6/3, Nae 597 | 3 Ney? | 23/3 22 | af 2 | band Securities. i0/- 23/6 30/- 2-00 | | 
, 41/3 24/3 Ulteramar.......... - i 39/6 26/9 ec an - Caty. Freehid. 10/— “i 
0 2'4 
7 | 2 PAPER & NEWSPAPERS ck aan 
3 | 24 Bm, | g01.| 8 b| § a| Daily Mirror........ 5/- | 12/412 | 12/1", | 6-19%* IM, BBER hae bay 
a] i Mas fae] bug] gS) kecrmeassa ea" aie" | sah a lee laos | Bogie Slee cmncee eile las fies | | 
x . 5 Albert €: feed is oe .. | Nuwara Eliya........ éi| 8/9 be sin oe a 
0 | 4 Ms/6 | 44/- 9 a| 7 b| Albert E, Reed....... H/- | 68l | Wa [toe | ait 5 | eeaicwie sli | §/7 | wan | ii 
4 42/3 | 5-92 | 134 | 6/10!| 5/2! 2 6 2 
3 | eM isior | 7 Sh Si ene aboereesia is/- | 6-67°% 2°| 7/41. '| 5/6. | 10-@| 35 b | London Asiatic...... 2) (6/= | QS/l0ha| 15-32 | 2, 
rps 8/9 *| 50/6 4 a| 10 b| Wiggins Teape....... | 54/6 5-14 | 2 |93/- | 77/- 12!2a | 37!2b | United Sua Betong . 2 
, ie The Economist Indicator (1953=100) THE ECONOMIST 
ST) ee ee ; 1961 ORDINARY SHARE. 
2 1, Bs 1961 indiceor Yield % % | INDICATOR 
4 | hy Aug. 2 are ab 4 | High | Low ‘iiiesinis 214% CONSOLS 
4 24 » 23 366-0 = 427-2 359°4 eee 
. Hs Sept ° as 5-00 (May 10) (Jan. 4) p , 
2 ; : 
@ | 2 13 363-4 5-10 
- 134 Financial Times Indices 
38 2\4 : 24% Bargains 
3! Ord. Fixed Cc f rgain 
a | oe wes Indext | Yield | inc. ¢ | Consols | Marked 4 mpmany SHA 
mt | ae se 7 | 5-03 | 61-54 | 6-47 | 9,716 ‘conomist” 
a} 4 | Sina | Sos | ergs 6-47 9,822 Spdicute 
Os 4 » we 310-3 5-08 81-57 6°47 10,750 
2 .t% » 12 | 308-4 5-12 81-56 6:47 9,872 
53 | «(23 » 13 | 307-5 5-13 81-55 6-48 8.951 
13 134 aaa ms ly 17). 
High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 301-4 (July 
sae a a t July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 








————— ‘Be 9 20%. City & Centre Props., 25!3%. Coats, Patons & B., 12!4% Daily Mirror, 15%. 
-—A.C.V., 16 Bass, Mitchells & B., 11%. Calico Printers, 20%. ity 
dividend. Tales wee. 7 cn ya Sice ness, hey, Hawker Siddeley, 10- 6% Ind Coope, T.A., 12% on merger terms. Lloyds Bank, 105% Mi Ban 15' Thomson 
test date. Organisation, 24%. United Steel, 12-3%. Woodall-Duckham, 21%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended September 9, 1961, there was an “‘above- 
line” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds). of £6, 655,000 
compared with a deficit of £27,299,000 in the previous week and a 
deficit of £25,003,000 in the ones period of last year. 
There was a net deficit ‘“‘below-line’” of £11,804,000 leaving a 


total cumulative deficit to date of £461,142,000 compared with 
£511,104,000 in 1960-61. 













Are i, | re, 1, 
£’000 Estimate 
1961-62 Sept! 10, | Sept.9, 
er 1961 
Ordinary oe 
Revenue 
income Tax.... | 704,802] 14,671} 24,076 
SORTER segs o% 39,500 900 900 
Death Duties .. | 117,900] 3,300; 3,400 
Senmags «3 cn. ae | 47,400} 1,700; 1,400 
Profits tax, EPT 
and EPL..... | 148,100] 6,800) 6,300 
Other Inland 
Rev. Duties.. we —_ 



























































































Customs....... 645,244| 707,835].25, 25,063 | 31,246 
Enrise..... i200 439,765; 441 570 7.235 4,420 
Total Customs} 
and Excise... | 2,510,000 
Motor Duties .. | 26,310, 27,584] 313| 366 
PO (Net Recpts)! —... oe ee ria 
creamer Lic’s.. 40,000 10,660 11,200 fvens 
undry Loans \ | 24,530 | | 
Miscellaneous } | - 205,000 47,603 } 117,062 t = 
WOO «sins | 73,053 
Ordinary | 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000] 309,562! 342,403] 8,070) 8,953 
Payments to N. 
lreland Exch. 92,000} 36,648; 37,821] 3,027; 3,166 
PO Fund — Ini- | 
tial settlement 15,000 
Other Consoli- 
dated Funds . 8,000 3,862! 3,998 19 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902} 2,030,650 2,179,918 65,900 
Tees cass 2,380, 722 | | 2,564,140 78,038 
Sinking Funds.. 17,500 | 1,670 





} 
“ Above-line ” 


25,003! 6,655 












Or Dekictt ....c.cecce 306, 976 | 218,329 
“ Below-line "’ Net Expen- 
Coe pack hnkseees 204, 28, 242,813] 12,588) 11,804 
Total Surplus or Deficit sil, 108! 461, 142] 37,591| 18,459 
| 
Net receipts from : Cree 
Tax Reserve Certificates} 112,722) — 94,100] —323 864 
Savings Certificates..... 35, 000 | — 11,500} 1,800|— 1,200 
Defence Bonds ........ 50,102! 20,994) 2,141 2 
Premium Savings Bonds. 26,490 | 18,550] 1,150 800 
Wie. ae. 224,314) 122,144 466 


4,768 | 


* Net receipt to the Civil Contingencies Fund of £5 million in 
1961-62 compared with a net receipt of £7 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ways and Means 





Treasury Bills ikea | ics 
oA | Sas Te | Floating 

| Public rey 
Tender Tap Dept. | England Gets 

1960 | 
Sept.10  3,520-0 | 1977-0 | 199-6 | 6-3 | 5,702-8 

i961 | | 

June 3 3,240-0 | 1,825-3 | 258-5 | 5,323-8 
» 1 3,270-0 | 1827-6 | .242-2 | 5,339-8 
, 17! 3,280-0 | 1823-6 | 263-9 | 5,367°5 
"24 3:290-0 | 1'909-6 | 201-6 | 5,365-8 
» 30 3,290-0 283-3 | | 5,483-0 
july 8  3,280-0 ; 1853-1 | 265-2 | 0-8 | 5,399-0 
» 45) 3,270-0 | 1866-0 | 269-0 |... 5,405-0 
22 3260-0 | 1894-4 | 2143 | 5,368-7 
» 29, 3,250-0 | 1,920-3 | 220-4 | 3:3 | 5,393-9 
Aug. 5 3,280-0 | 1,882-6 | 207-3 ae | 5369-9 
» 12| 3,290-0 | 1,712-9 | 206-6 | ;..- | 5209-4 
19 | -3,290-0 |} 1,732-5 | 316-8 5 | 5,340-7 
26 3,280-0 | 1840-0 | 201-9 23 aan 
Sept. 2 3,260-0 | 1,855-3 | 239-4 | 5,354-8 
7 3240-0 | 1886-4 | 221-4 | 5'347-9 





Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 

B: raising its bid by 4d. to £98 6s. 1od. 

at last Friday’s Treasury bill tender 
the syndicate of discount houses achieved 
its purpose of boosting its dwindling bill 
portfolio. Total applications for the offer 
of £260 million of bills rose sharply by £62 
million to £442 million but the syndicate 
received 60 per cent of its application and 
apparently the bulk of the allotment. The 
average rate of discount fell by 1s. 1.69d. to 
£6 14s. 8.51d. 

But these successful tactics brought swift 
retribution. The Bank of England was 
anxious to counter any suggestion that this 
first fall of any substance in the Treasury 
bill rate since Bank rate was raised to 7 per 
cent heralded any relaxation in interest 
rates, and on Monday four or five houses 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 








{ 
one t. 14,| Sept. 6, | Sept. 13, 
fat | Tee 1961 | 1961 
Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation....... |2,227-9 |2,326- 7 2,318-3 
Notes in banking dept..... 22-4 |. 24-1 32:0 
Govt. debt and securities*. {2,247-8 | 2,349-0 | 2,349-0 
Other securities.......... 0:7 0-8 0-8 
_ Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 1-5 0-3 0-3 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
adel devesie 498 | 2147 | 2194 
ial deposits : . . 
Sanker€# 3... 00.60% 242:7 224-9 257-1 
RI a Soe ae 65:2 66-9 69-1 
Total...... Pekcvcsreasede 467-9 537-5 557°4 
Securities : : 
Government............ «| 424-9 427-3 448-9 
Discounts and advances 18-8 84-1 74:4 
SEONAEY 6 che ieah beamed 4 oe 19-3 19-7 19-7 
WO ca dsestiogsions iced 463-0 531-0 543-0 
Banking department reserve . 23-4 25-0 32-9 
: % % % 
* Proportion”. .i65..00. Sas 5-0 4-6 5:9 





* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000- 














were forced to borrow a mcderate amount Fiducia issue reduced by £50 million to £2,350 million on 
at Bank rate. Credit has generally j ““*’* 
continued to be tight but conditions have 
been patchy, with the stringency concen- TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
trated on those houses that have had to : — — 
repay amounts previously borrowed from | ||| ee Ee ee ee 
ate © 
the Bank of England. Day to day money | Tender} O4. , Applied | ‘Average | Allotted 
has generally commanded 6% per cent and for | Allotment | Rate* 
often 6} per cent for larger sums from the 
i Sal i , 1960 91 day s d. x 
clearing banks—particularly on Tuesday wes eee wes} fe ami a 
when the authorities gave a large amount of is 
a wee] weet | 3) 8 |e 
» 16 : : : 
ee mi 260-O¢ 389-1 | 90 8-47 | 50 
LONDON » 30 250-0 400-8 | 90 8:94 | 4% 
Bank rate (f ° Discount rates : 9 july 7 240-0 405-2 90 8-80 42 
Be Uriel) Ff | Bank bills ” 4) 240-0 378-2 | 91 4-47 | 47 
60 days ........ 6136-675 a 240-0 333-3 | 92 5-62 | 66 
Deposit rates 3 months ee ts i316-67e » 2 250-0 426-6 133 9-22 28 
ee st eee Sey” ae ee 386-0 | 134 3-33 | 44 
Discount houses... . oes a trade bills onset » . —s oes oe pa a 
Mo | Ament. Maen 25 260-0 409-9 | 134 0-12 | 39 
-to-Day ..... 35-6! ORE 
ite reese! koma: . Sept. | 250-0 379-8 | 134 0-50 | 48 
EW YORK a 260-0 441-6 132 10-81 60 
Official Discount % Treasury bills ws * On September 8th tenders for 91 day biljs at £98 6s. 10d. 
rate: ee Se +392 secured 60 per cent, higher tenders being attotted in full. The 
(from 3'2%, 11/8/60) 3 ae RRs hehe a 2-328 offer for this week was for £250 million 91 day bills. + Allotment 
cut by £10 million. 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Limits 








September 13 





September 7 September 8 









Market Rates : : Spot 


September 9 | September || | September 12 | September 13 











2-81-81'g 





United States '$ | 2-78-2-82* 2-81-81 lg 2-81-81 'g 2-8i'g—l, 2°Bi'g—t4 2:81'g-', 
Canadian + - | eee 2:89! g—t3 16 | 2-B95g—34 2°89 61316 2° 8934-7, 2- 8915) 6-90! 16 22-8913) 6—15)5 
French Fr.. 13-622-14-027 13-813g-5g, | 13-BEl4-!> 13-81-81'4 13-82t,-! 13-82! 4-3, 13-823 
Swiss Fr....... aA 11-94-12-547, 12-13-13'4 | 12-12'-3, 12- 125-7 12-13-13',4 12-13'g—3g 12-13 'g-3, 
Belgian Fr. ... 137 -96- 139-87!5- 139-87!5- 139-87!5- 139-92!5- 139-92!5- 139-92!,- 
142-05 2 92!'5 2 2 "97 2 97', 
Dutch Gid.... 9 -983,-10-28!2 10-1414-!5 | 10- 143,-15 10- 1453-7, 10- 157g-16!s 10: 16'g—3g 10- 16',-3, 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 11-037-11-365 11-23-23'4 11-23-23',4 11 -227g-23'g 11 -233g-5 11 -235g-7g 11 -2334-24 
Portug. Esc. .. ron 80-25-35 | 80- 25-35" 80-25-35 80-25-35 80-25-35 80-25-35 
Italian Lire... | 1725-1775 1744-4415 174334-44!,4 174414-45 1745!5-34 1745! 1745! 4-'> 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!2-14-70 14:57lg-3g | = 14+56!5-34 14- 567-57! 14-57!,-3 14-55!5-34 14-5334-54!, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-357g-36'3 | 19-+36!-3, 19+ 3614-3, 19-37-37!, 19-363g—5, 19 -36!4-!) 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30! 20-02'4-'2 | 20-02-02', 20-02-02'4 20-02's—35 20-02'4-'2 | «=. 20-02! 4-'2 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
Aditonl Beatie 9 ies iicinc cv cccsdes Hy 6—'Sygc. pm | Elig—'5igc. pm | Pl yg—'Si gc. pm { I! yg—'5) 6c. pm I'g-Ic. p Ilg-le. pm 
CII Bin <'5 sks ca boas che I'g—Ic. pm I'g-Ic. pm I!g—Ic. pm I-Ie. pm | 13 el iee oak | 13;g—E a6. pm 
French Fr.. 4'2-3!5c. pm = 4!9-3lac. pm | 41!2-3!oc. pm 4-334c. pm -pm 4!4-4c. pm 
Swiss Fr. .. 534-5!4c. pm 5!5-5c. pm 5!-5c. pm 5!4-5Sc. pm 555-53 9c. pm | 534-Sloc. pm 
Belgian Fr.. 43-33c. pm 45-35c. pm 45~35c. pm 45-35c. pm 45-35c. pm 47-37c. pm 
Dutch Glid. ; 5!.-5¢. pm 5!5-5ce. pm 5!4-5e. pm 5'4-Sl4c. pm | 534-S!ac. pm | 55g—53gc. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 5-4!2pf. pm 5!2-5pf. pm 5!.-5pf. pm | 5!2—5pf. pm 6-S'opf. pm =| 534—5!4pf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
eee 27g-234c. pm | 27g-234c. pm | 27—-234c. pm | 27g-234c. pm |2!5)6~2!3,gc.pm 2!5) 6-213) 6c. pm 
YEE ick cab ove es tcs bbe tee 2!5;6-234c. pm. '2!5)¢—2!3) ¢¢.p: '516-2!316¢.p ig Ca a “pm! 3-27gc. pm =| 3! ¢—2!5; 6c. pm 
ME aa chivs hih oasied<e sce 1534—-15t4c. pm 1534-15!4c. pm 1534-15! 4c. pm | 155g—15!gc 1534-15!9c. pm) 1534—15!c. pm 


250/5'. ~ | 


| _250/5 
35-1945 } 


35-18! 


Price & d. per fine - Tock as ile ak 


” ” ” 9 


137g-133gpf.pm 14!2-14pf. pm 


peo ed 


14!-14pf. pm | 145-14pf, we 15-14! apf. pm 143gc14tapf. pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 


250/3!'> 


250/4!', 
35-18!5 


ar 35-19! 
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Unilever 





UNILEVER INVITES APPLICATIONS FROM MEN 
INTERESTED TO JOIN ITS ECONOMICS 


APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMISTS 


WHO WOULD BE 


AND STATISTICS 


DEPARTMENT THROUGH THE MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT SCHEME. 


‘E. & S.’, which is situated at Head Office, provides an advisory service 
‘for the parent’ Board and for the operating companies in the U.K. and abroad. 


Its scope is therefore wide-ranging. 


It covers, in particular, the provision of 


information on current economic affairs, the assessment of long-term trends 
and their effect on future planning, and the application of statistical techniques 
to the conduct of day-to-day operations. 


Entry through the 


Management 


Development Scheme provides 


the 


opportunity of moving on later from E. & S. to Company management. Only 
those who consider they have management potential should therefore apply. 
You should also have a first, or a very good second, in Economics, or in a 
subject which included Economics as a main element. 


Starting salaries will be attractive, and the prospects are first-class. 


upper age limit is 28 or near. 


The 


If you would like to learn more about E. & S. and about Unilever in 
general, with a view to joining us, write for further information, giving brief 
details of yourself at the same time. All applications will of course be treated 


in strict confidence. 


The address is : PERSONNEL DIVISION (E/ 104), 
UNILEVER LIMITED, UNILEVER HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.4. 


THE SECRETARIAT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL RUBBER 
STUDY GROUP 


Applications are invited for the post 
of STATISTICIAN. The salary scale 
is £900 x £50 — £1,100 (assistant grade) 
and £1,200 x £60 — £1,680 (statistical 
grade); the initial salary will depend on 
qualifications and experience. There is 
a Provident Fund Scheme. 

Applicants should be graduates not 
over 30 years of age with a good know- 
ledge of statistical methods and prefer- 
ably some knowledge of economics, A 
capacity for detailed and accurate work 
and the ability to compile reports and 
memoranda are required, 

All applicants should be able to 
express themselves clearly and concisely 
in written and spoken English and 
should have or undertake to acquire on 
appointment a working knowledge of 
French, 

Detailed applications should be sent 
not later than October 10, 1961, to, the 
Secretary-General, International Rubber 
Study Group, Brettenham House, 5-6 
Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


Applications are invited for the following 
Chairs : 

() CHAIR OF COMMERCE AND 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION ; 

2) CHAIR OF ECONOMICS, 

The salary for each position is £A4,250 per 
annum and superantuation similar to F.S.S.U. 
in Great Britain will be provided, 


Further information and __ conditions of 
appointment can be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, 
on October 31, 1961. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL WORK TRAINING 


LECTURESHIP IN CASE WORK 


an 
LECTURESHIP ON THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Applications are invited by ‘October 7th for 
a Lectureship in Case Work and for a Lecture- 
ship on the Social Services and Social Condi- 
tions. Salary scale £1,050 to £1,850, with 
superannuation and family allowances, Com- 
mencing salary according to age, qualifications 
and experience. Further particulars from : 
The Registrar, National Institute for Social 
Work Training, Mary Ward House, Tavistock 
Place, London, W.C.1. 





For other appointments 
see page 1112 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


SENIOR LECTURESHIPS IN COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for appointment to 
two Senior Lectureships in Commerce in the 
Faculty of Economics and Commerce to teach 
the subjects Accounting and Economic Organi- 
sation for the degree course in Commerce to 
be introduced from the beginning of 1962, 


Applicants for both positions should hold a 
degree in Economics. In addition, applicants 
should be either qualified accountants or have 
an interest in applied economics with special 
reference to business organisation and finance. 

The salary range 


£A2,450-£A2.950 D.a. 
similar to F.S.S.U. 


for both positions is 
with superannuation 


It is important that intending applicants 
obtain details of the procedure to be followed 
in applying for the posts and a copy of the 
conditions of appointment before submitting 
their applications. This information is available 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Applications close, in Australia and London 
on October 31, 1961. 


FERRANTI LTD, 


HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. 


have a vacancy in the Export Sales 
Department for a Woman Econom:st. 
The work includes the provision of an 
information service and reports on 
specific projects. 


Candidates must have some experi- 


ence of working on their own 
initiative. 
Good salary and_ staff conditions 


including Superannuation Scheme. 


Apply giving full particulars of age. 
education and experience to Miss lI. 
Graham. 


GOVERNMENT OF NORTHERN 
IRELAND 
LCONOMISTS 


Applications are invited from men or women 
with first or second class honours degrees in 
Economics or related subjects for the following 
posts in the newly formed Economic Advisory 
Office. 

(a) ECONOMIST. Candidates must be at 
least 30 years of age and should have experi- 
ence in teaching or research in Economics or 
in an economic advisory capacity. 

(b) ASSISTANT ECONOMIST. Candidates 


must be at least 21. 

Salary Scales (a) £1,716-£2,418: (b) £738- 
£1,222. Starting salary according to age and 
experience. Appointments superannuable under 
the Federated System for Universities. There 
are one or two vacancies in each grade. Pre- 
ference for ex-Service applicants. 

Application forms obtainable from Director 
of Establishments, Ministry of Finance, Stor- 
nae ee 4, must be returned by October 
16, 1961. 


ill 


—~=aaer” 
AER LINGUS 


IRISH INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


INVITES APPLICATIONS FOR A POSITION iN 
GREAT BRITAIN AS 


SALES DEVELOPMENT 
SUPERINTENDENT 
The position will entail responsibility 
for providing economic intelligence in 
relation to airline traffic tential in 
various areas served by the Company in 


Great Britain. The person selected will 


also be required to formulate and 
develop proposals on commercial 
activities in the Company. He will be 
based in London. 

The successful candidate will be under 
27 years of age and will — an 
Honours Degree in Arts or Commerce, 
or its | equivalent, preferably with 
Economics as a major subject. The 
position offers good. promotional 
prospects and the starting salary will not 
be less than £1,000. 

Special travel facilities at reduced rates 
operate for Company employees. 

Se. giving details of age, 
qualifications and experience, should be 
sent to the Personne] Manager, Aer 
Lingus — Irish International Airlines, 
Dublin Airport, to reach him not later 
than September 30th. 





HATFIELD COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


Hatfield, Herts. 
Dr. W. A. J. Chapman, M.Sc.(Eng) 


LECTURER IN MARKETING 


Applications are invited for this. post in 
Management studies. Applicants should be 
graduates in Economics and/or Statistics, with 
experience in Marketing of Sales Management 
and in training or teaching. 

Salary £1,379-€1,550 according to experience 
Details from Academic Registrar on application. 


LEEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


LEEDS COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE 


WOODHOUSE LANE, LEEDS, 2 
Principal: E. V. Roberts, B.Com., F.C.A. 
Applications are 


Principal : 


invited for the post of 
LECTURER in STATISTICS. A lively well- 
trained m_nd with a strong practical bias towards 
the application of statistics to management 
control, including Operational Research. is 
looked for. Research and consultancy work with 


local industry are encouraged. 


Salary: Burnham Technical Scale for Lec- 
turers, ic. £1,370 x £35 to £1,550 (at present 
under review). An appointment may be made 
above the minimum of the scale. Further 
particulars and application form from the 
Principal at the College. 


GEORGE TAYLOR, 
Chief Education Officer 
Education Department, 
Leeds, 1. 


| greene SECRETARY required with office 
experience and modern languages.—Applica- 
tions, stating salary, 
national Co-operative 
Grosvenor —— Street, 
* Contidential.”” 


to the Director, 
Alliance, 11 
w.i, 


Inter- 
Upper 


marking envelope 


THE DISTILLERS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


ECONOMIST 


The Plastics Group of The Distillers 
Company wish to appoint an Econo- 
mist in the Market Development 
Department to join a small team 
undertaking studies within an ex- 
tremely wide range of industries in 
which plastics are or can be used, both 
in the U.K. andthe Common Market. 
The work of the Department is grow- 
ing rapidly and prospects are excellent. 

Applications are invited from men 
or women aged 23-27 with a good 
honours degree in Economics. Some 
knowledge of statistics, and experi- 
ence in industrial market research or 
plastics, would be helpful, though not 
essential. 

The Company operates a 
contributory pension scheme. 


non- 


Write: 
STAFF MANAGER 
THE DISTILLERS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


21/22 BOLTON STREET 
LONDON, W.1. 


Quote reference: 70/61 E.C. 
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have been retained to advise on this 
appointment. 


ms Lb 
ECONOMIST 


London 


for a British group of companies associated with one of the largest 
electrical manufacturing and marketing organisations in the world. 

He will be the Head of an economics research department responsible 
for establishing an advisory service on a wide range of economic 
problems. He will be concerned with reporting the general economic 
and social effects on industry arising from Government economic policy, 
European integration, overseas developments, financial and economic 
trends within industry generally and the specific implications of these 
for the Group. 


Candidates must have graduated with honours in economics. They must 
have had at least 5 years’ experience, preferably in a major industrial/ 
commercial organisation, advising senior management on long term 
policy based on sound economic considerations. Initial remuneration 
will be by negotiation and can be up to £3,000 p.a. Contributory 
pension scheme. Please send brief details in confidence quoting 
reference $.3031 to G. V. Barker-Benfield. 


!n no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client unless he 


gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be given full details 
of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


17 Stratton Street, London, W.| 





UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 
READERSHIP IN ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for appointment to 
the above-named position in the Faculty of 
Economics and Commerce. Applicants should 
have experience of teaching and research and 
should have published work in the field of 
economic statistics. A knowledge of econo- 
metrics would be an advantage. 


The salary range for the position is £A3,010- 
£A3.250 p.a. with superannuation similar to 
F.S.S.U, 


It is important that intending applicants 
obtain details of the procedure to be followed 
in applying for the post and a copy of the 
conditions of appointment before submitting 
their applications. This information is available 
trom the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, 


Applications close, 
on October 31, 1961. 


in Australia and London, 





CALTEX SERVICES 
LIMITED 


The Caltex Organisation has openings 
for QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANTS in 
London and Overseas. 




















Preferred candidates are those 25-30 
years of age, having a broad experience 
in industrial or public accounting and 
accustomed to supervisory responsi- 
bilities. Knowledge and experience of 
modern budgetary techniques would 
be useful. The work is wide in scope 
and selected candidates will have the 
opportunity to adapt their knowledge 
and experience to many branches of 
commercial accounting and auditing. 


Commencing basic salaries will be 
dependent on qualifications and ex- 
perience and for Foreign Service 
additional living allowances are paid, 
and free medical attention provided 
plus an initial kit allowance and 
attractive Vacation and Benefit Plans. 


Will interested persons please send 
a short outline of their qualifications 
and experience, to ‘‘ ACC,’’ Caltex 
Services Limited, Caltex House, 
Knightsbridge Green, London, S.W.1, 
and request an Application Form. 








NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 
HEAD OFFICE, MANCHESTER 


Assistant Statistician 


_ Applications are invited for the above pen- 
sionable appointment at a commencing salary 
within Grade A.P.T. 7 (£770/£870 per annum). 
Candidates must hold a graduate or equiva- 


lent qualification in mathematical _ statistics, 
preferably combined with economics. 
The . successful candidate will be engaged 


under the direction of the Board’s Statistician 
in specialised investigations in the field of 
market survey, operational research, sales fore- 
casting, etc., which call for the use of mathe- 
matical and statistical techniques, The work 
is interesting and offers scope for imagination 
and initiative in the application of these 
techniques to business problems. 

Detailed applications. giving the names of 


two referees, should reach the Assistant 
Secretary of the Board, Bridgewater House, 
60 Whitworth Street. Manchester 1, within 


14 days. 


THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED 


have a vacancy for an 


ECONOMICS GRA DUATE 


(early 20's) 


to assist in the Economics Section of 
the Information and Statistics Division. 
The work includes the review of 
economic and market trends at home 
and overseas and covers the whole 
range of consumer packaging. 


Apply to: 
Head of Staff Division, 
THE METAL BOX COMPANY LIMITED, 
37 Baker Street, London, W.1, 


quoting reference ISX/2. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL _ 
UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES 
Research School of Social Sciences 


Applications are invited for a RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP in the DEPARTMENT OF 
HISTORY. The Department, under Professor 
Sir Keith Hancock, has concentrated hitherto 
on the study of the history of Australia and 
of the British Commonwealth, 


To broaden the work of the Department a 
new Research Fellowship has been created. 
Applicants with qualifications in Modern 
European History will be given, the highest 
priority. 


The salary will be within a range at present 
£A1,625-£A2,450 p.a. Appointment will be for 
three years, with possible extension to five years. 


Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. pattern. 
Reasonable travel expenses are paid, and assis- 
tance with housing is provided. 


Further particulars should -be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth (Branch Office), Marl- 
borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1, 


Applications close, in 
on October 31, 1961. 


Australia and London, 
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A CAREER 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


An international firm of public accountants wishes to increase its 
in Argentina, 


permanent professional staff 





Bolivia, Brazil, Chile. 


Paraguay and Peru and invites applications from qualified accountants 
at all levels of experience, from those newly qualified to those capable 
of assuming senior executive posts, including men who have had 


experience of management consultancy work. 


The positions advertised are not replacements; they are new posts. 
The work is varied and interesting with opportunities for travel, and 
there are excellent prospects of speedy advancement in countries whose 


economies are expanding rapidly. 


Contracts are for an initial period of three years, renewable by 


agreement. 


¢ 


Terms include an allowance’ for the expenses of moving 
to South America, a salary (payable partly in hard currency) on a 


with a margin for savings, annual bonus, first-class return passages 
for staff members .and their dependants, and three months’ fully paid 
leave at the end of each contract in addition to local leave during 


its course. 


Salaries are subject to merit increases and are reviewed 


from time to time to take account of changes in the cost of living. 
Additional benefits, differing from country to country, are provided 


by advanced social legislation. 


Please send particulars of experience and qualifications, together 
with a passport type photograph, to Box 1541. 


SECRETARY 


of the 
UNITED NATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 


Applications are invited for the above. 
Salary: £1,180 x £30 to £1,360 p.a. with 
children’s allowances and contributory pension 
scheme. Form and further information will be 
sent on receipt of addressed foolscap envelope 
to UNA, 25 Charles Street, London, W.1. 
Closing date for applications: October 2, 196}. 


scale sufficient to permit a comfortable standard of living together | 


A partner of the firm will shortly be 
in London to interview applicants. 







N opportunity exists for a Market Research 
specialist to participate in the development 
of an organisation in the field of Industrial} 
Market Research. This will be an extension toy 
the activities of an Enginecring Sales Company} 
in Birmingham. a 
Applicants should preferably have a degree i | 
Economics, and should have actual expericnce) 
of the conduct of Industrial Surveys. A know 
ledge of Languages’ would be advantagcous.— 
Replies in confidence to Box 1540. 





‘For other appointments. i 
see page III! 





EDUCATION : BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


TUITION FOR B.Sc. ECONOMICS 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
Courses in a wide range of subjects for the 
two examinations for London Univ. B.Sc.Econ. 
(three if entrance is included) at moderate fees. 
1,431 Wolsey Hall students passed London 
Univ. B.Sc. Economics exams, 1950-60. Tuition 
also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus (mention examination) from E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. P.17, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, Davies’s, 158 Holland 
Park Avenuc, W.11. PARK 4654.0 


B.Sc.(ECON) 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 

U.C.C., founded in 1887, successfully prepares 
students for this Degree (obtainable without 
residence), which is a valuable qualification 
for those seeking executive appointments in 
commerce or industry, government or municipal 
posts.—Prospectus, giving details of Courses for 
other London Degrees, G.C.E,, Law Exams., 
etc., from Registrar, University Correspondence 
College, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ADVANCED STUDIES IN 
MARKETING 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- 
ancy, Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service 
Management, Export, Commercial, General 
Certificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- 
tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- 
jects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or 
advice, mentioning examination or subjects in 
which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.4, Established 1910. 
















RAPHS AND CHARTS DRAWN. ANY: 
THING HANDWRITTEN.—Write Box 1542 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION 
LIMITED. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN _ that the 

TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED ‘ 

September 16, 1961, to September 23, 1961, 

dates inclusive, for the preparation of Lists @ 
connection with the proposed New Share I 

By Order of the Board. 

E, W. MORGAN, Secretary. 


Registered Address : > 
10 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2. 
September 5, 1961. 
FOR FLC 


The winter series of one and two day seminars organised by 
London School of Marketing, includes :— 


Oct. 10/11 : Marketing skills and higher management. 
Oct. 30: Selling in the French Market. 

Nov. 13: The Italian demand for British Goods. 
Nov. 16: Forecasting—the new techniques. 


Reservations and full prograrnmes from : 


London School of Marketing Limited, 
Newspaper House, Great New Street, 


London, E.C.4. 





Fleet Street 5635 
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The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 
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GATES 


FOR FLOOD CONTROL WORKS 


Glenfield Gates, in various forms including direct-lift 
as illustrated, are widely applied in Britain and many 
overseas countries, to safeguard against the damage 


that can be caused by flooding waters. 





GLENFIELD & KENNEDY. LIMITED. KILMARNOCK 


Head Office & Works: KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 












Shi easy to gotto 





LOCARNO 





the internationally known holiday resort at 
the northern tip of beautiful Lake Maggiore. 
A great attraction for all lovers of art and 
architecture is the famous Madonna del 
Sasso, a 15th century pilgrimage church 
with pictures by Ciseri and Bramantino. 


when there, to contact the Locarno Branch 
of the Union Bank of Switzerland, whose 
vast experience is entirely at your disposal. 
Travellers’ Cheques and Travellers’ Letters 


of Credit can, of course, also be negotiated 
there. 





S 
UNION BANK 
erate Ne 


SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
UNION DE BANQUES SUISSES 
UNIONE DI BANCHE SVIZZERE 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
OVER 50 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Caginel fally aie = ee Swiss Frances 140,000,000 
Roservilt: - i250 eR ES Swiss Franes 152,000,000 


Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 
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T Li E } for more 
company cars 


without MORE _S<4 
FAI ® a f E L D CAPITAL- agi) 


Why tie-up your 


capital? It will pay ja 














you to use Rootes 
SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING | cscs: a 


whether your fleet } # 
needs are large 
CO LTD or small. With 
ag a Rootes red- 
- : carpet service, ne < 
(perfected by many alinte' Re ERMNRERRE RR, 
years of specialised OREN : 
experience), you hire 
the latest models 
at low practical rates; Jae 
enjoy free service e" 
and continuous 
mobility; abolish 
administrative costs. 
Widely used by many : 
established and growing A\\ ; \ 
companies, Rootes Contract \\\\ y 
Hire is at your service—both for 
business cars and commercial vehicles. 


Call in 


ROOTES CONTRAGT HIRE 


Abbey Hall - Abbey Road: London N.W.8- CUNningham 5141 
Also at: Birmingham 3 - 90 Charlotte Street -Tel: Central 8411 - Manchester: Olympia - Knott Mill - Tel: Blackfriars 6677 








If it’s about Japan! 








DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF ALL CLASSES ree os Eileenitroft i 
OF PASSENGER AND CARGO VESSELS : 


BUILDERS UNDER LICENCE OF DOXFORD 
STORK AND SULZER DIESEL ENGINES 


a 

on: 
aig 
a 


. 4 a 
TURBINE MACHINERY INSTALLATIONS AND re 1 | 
BOILERS = SAA || 
AT NU 





EXCLUSIVE LICENSEES IN THE UNITED NSS 
KINGDOM FOR THE BUILDING OF 


WESTINGHOUSE STEAM TURBINES a 
| SANWA BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 
THE FAIRFIELD SHIPBUILDING & ENGINEERING CO., LTD. JAPAN: 185 BRANCHES 


GOVAN, GLASGOW OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 
i a 
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United California Bank's specialists in many fields—and a 
world-wide network of correspondents~are ready to serve 
you in all types of international banking transactions. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 


Capital Funds over $160 Million - Resources over $2 Billion 





| RE INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
Southern District Headquarters Northern District Headquarters 
1m 5141 600 South Spring Street 405 Montgomery:Street 
: Los Angeles 54, California San Francisco 4, California 
bkfriars 6677 Gustav Riedlin, Vice President Victor R. Rose, Vice President 





SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 
Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 355,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 


Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich, or to: 


MELLEL 


The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2. 


Affiliated Companies 
Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
New York Montreal 








‘Come in 


please, 
mummy 


says’ 


It’s the Home Service Insurance 
Man, the friend of the family. 
Through him, ten million 
families are investing in their 
own and Britain's future, by their 
regular payments on industrial 
life assurance policies. 
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CATER RYDER 
& Company Limited 


38 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3 
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ania. Y3Niy | Discount Brokers and Bankers 
Fin, n\3 “yy, 
ER BP", "Sp FINER 


Capital and Reserves exceed {6,000,000 © 
FINeR anes % FINER a P Ko 
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If your product is one which calls for the grinding 
of raw materials; and if by achieving a finer grind . q 
than has previously been possible, you could etd a 


make a better product, you need UNIPULVER. ibitekttjaat ll Finance 


lf you already own a grinding machine and wish 


it didn't need so much maintenance; or so much ba a 
downtime for cleaning, you need UNIPULVER. Experience eal 


lf your problem is irregularity of fineness, Management of 


insufficient output, or running cost; you need E 
UNIPULVER. 4 “4 = 
We would like to quote the names of some of Foreign Capital 

the very big concerns who have _ installed confi 


Unipulver Mills during the past ten years. Foreign Exchange Business also our line e 
Unfortunately, most of our customers prefer not etical 


to tell their competitors just how and why their e 
product has suddenly become so much better. oi CoM behead evi vis | nutsh 
But if you will tell us your problem, we will gladly 
prove how UNIPULVER would solve it. ey i Fer be Lid. 
COpy 


UJ N | PU |VER Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, oe Japan. | 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
UNIPULVER gente er ST * HULL a7E mCP! ° | 
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... l appointed my bankas my. executor and trustee, and I now feel 
confident that my estate will be administered competently and sympath- 
etically. This little book puts their Executor and Trustee Services in a 
nutshell. If you are thinking of making a will it is worth asking for a 
copy at your local branch.of Martins Bank. 


<3 Martine Beak 


- Martins“Bank Limited: Head Officé'¢ Water: Streets Liverpook2: 
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Since 1876 we have pro- 
videdasecure, profitable 
return on savings en- 
trusted to us by shrewd 
investors. Their de- 
cision is influenced by 
the fact that we have 
made a profit in every 
year without fail. Why 
not take your first step 
to security and open a 
deposit account with 
the Lincolnshire? Fill 
in the coupon below for 
our brochure and 
balance sheet. 
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INTEREST 


PAID-UP CAPITAL AND 
RESERVES £223,998 
ASSETS EXCEED £2,000,000 


THE LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LTD. 
AKRILL HOUSE, CLASKETGATE, LINCOLN. Phone 23314 


Please send brochure EC 3761 and balance sheet. 
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We reach business and 
bankers everywhere 


By providing fast and efficient service on all assignments 
the Fuji Bank is today a leader in international banking, 


189 OFFICES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


THE FUJI BANK, LTD. tivo, Japan 


“a \Q8 OVERSEAS OFFICE London: Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London | 
atte E.C. 2 New Yorks 42 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y, Calcutta: Mookeriee 


House, 17, Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 





ESSENTIAL COVER AT 
MINIMUM COST 
is provided by the 
“ROYAL’S” 
FAMILY INCOME POLICY 


This policy secures a regular and 
assured income for the family in the 
event of the father’s death. 


Example (applicable in the United 
Kingdom only): For a man aged 30 
next birthday a premium of only £4 
per quarter—payable for a maximum 
of 16 years—secures a Family Income 
Policy assuring £500 per annum for 
the balance of a term of 20 years. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
of discussing this important cover 
with you. 


















Head Offices : 


1 North John Street 
if; LIVERPOOL 2 
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LONDON E.C.3 
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Highly competitive 
premium rates for 


WITHOUT PROFIT 


= POLICIES 
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AN INCOME 
FOR LIFE 
THAT COMBATS 
INFLATION 


An Equitable Increasing Annuity 
gives a man an income of £500 a year 
increasing by £50 every 5 years. A 
large part of the Annuity is free of 
tax and for a man now aged 65 the 
cost is only £4,869. 

Write today for more details to 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
Head Office: 19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, 


e For MUTUAL Satisfaction — 


London | 
ookeriee | 
} 














Consult’ 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For Mutual Life Assurance 
— Established 1835 — 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: MINcing Lane 4200 










































To industrialists 
who are looking for: 


~ your place in the heart of the Common Market — - 


— the opportunity to adapt and extend your manufacturing 
programme — 






Have you 
Ever Considered Investing 
in Japanese Stocks ? 






a well situated place, with a network of transport facilities, 
where skilled labour is plentiful - 


plots of land and industrial buildings available, immed. 
iately — 


The phenomenal growth and expansion of 
















Japanese industry have gained international 












reputation ... and so has Nikko. Securities — 


comprehensive public administration with the 1 means to 
grant credits — 


We offer you: 


— at a central point between the industrial areas of Germany, 

France, Luxembourg and the Netherlands - 

20 acres of industrial land of which 10 acres is built upon, 

with important facilities for heavy lifting (17 travelling 

cranes), connecting railway etc. . . 

- all this in one block at Marcinelle-Charleroi (Belgium) with 
the possibility of division into several lots. 


outstanding for expert, dependable investment 


service. Exhaustive research by Nikko’s staff 







of experts provides you with reliable, up-to- 
date data. There is no time like the present. 


Contact Nikko—your expert counsel for sound 





and profitable investments. 















The Nikko Securities Co. Ltd. 


New Marunouchi Bidg., Tokyo, japan 
Telex : TK 2410 Cable Address: NIKOSE TOKYO: 


New York Branch: 25 Broad St., New York 4 + 
Teletype NY 1-2759 9U tog 


For all information (plans, list of 
material, stock etc.) apply to the liquid- 
ators of the St. Ame BEER-ENERGIE at 
Marcinelle- Belgium Tel. 07/36.20.09 


) 
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Completed in the past twelve months 
France 

Italy 

W. Germany 


P RO G R E Ss Great Britain 
IN 

In course of Completion 
EUROPE Holland 


Belgium 
Italy 

France 
Denmark 
Great Britain 
W. Germany 


Throughout the world plants designed and built by 
Stone & Webster Engineering Ltd. are in operation for 
the Chemical, Petrochemical and Petroleum industries. 
In Europe alone seven plants have been completed 
during the past twelve months, with a further fifteen at 
present under construction or in the design stage. 

The experience gained on these and many similar 
projects has provided an up-to-date fund of information 
which is available to you today. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED 


(Formerly E. 8. Badger & Sons Limited) 
Affiliated with the Stone & Webster Group of Companies 


20, RED LION STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 








